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INTRODUC-^ , ^ 

A STUDENT of the later Roman Empire whof^mleriakcs to 
write the history of the Huns must start with the adr^on 
that he is offering his readen a story that has neither a beginmng 
oor an end, neither a head nor a taU. Every such hut^ ^ould 
begin with the question, Are the Hum to be identiE^ 

Hsiung-nu of whom the Chinese annals speak so often? pie 
identification has been discussed endlessly since De Guigna tot 
suggested it in the eighteenth century, but, without a knowledge 
of Chinese, one can do no more than say that mmt, but aot aU, 
competent authoritie* incline to accept it. On the other h^d, 
the most recent inquirer* has built up what seeim to the lay- 
man’s eye a very strong case against the idenPficaoon, and 
indeed many who have sought to follow the discussion inust 
often have brought Busy’s words to mind; It u a mortal leap 
from the kingdom of the northern Zenghi to the «tep^ of 
Russia, and he who takes it U supported on the wmgs of fancy, 
not on the ground of fact.’* At any rate, until the experts iwh 
some agreement the student of the later Roman Empire u best 
advised to say nothing of the Hsiung-nu. r t. . 

At the end of our story we should discuss the histo^ of what 
is called the ‘AttUa legend’. Why was the Scourge of God never 
forgotten? Why did the Eastern Romans call by the n^e of 
Hims each successive wave of ferocious barbanam who de¬ 
scended upon them from the north-east?* Why do we ourselves, 

when we wish to vilily our enemies, apply to them ^e name of 
those poor nomads who lived in conditiom of terrible hardship 
and poverty fifteen hundred years ago? An ai^er to these 
questiom would imply a knowledge of Gcrmamc saga and of 
medieval and modem literature to which Ac pment wnter 
can Uy no claim. The task is not simplified W “at 

much of Ae discussion of Ae Attila legend has be^ conducted 
by Hungarian acholars in Aeir native tongue; and Hung^an, 
like Chinese, lies beyond Ae powers of many classipl students. 
In Ae present book, Aen, we must content ourselves, as some 

: 6; bui inclined » 






, IHTRODUCTION 

of the Romans did, by beginning the history of the Huns not 
in Mongolia but in the basin of the river Kuban, and by con¬ 
fessing that nothing is known of them for certain until, towards 
the close of the fourth century a.d., they fell upon the Ostrogoths. 
Our story will end with the collapse of the empire of Attila and 
with the immediate aftermath of that event True, Huns are 
still found fighting in the armies of Justinian, but their signi¬ 
ficance in the sixth century is slight, and they were soon to be 
absorbed into the general population of Europe or replaced by 
other w-ri M Huns who were constantly streaming westwards 
across the steppe. Of Etzel, as the Hsiung-nu, we shall have 

nothing to say. 

Within these Umiutions then the plan of this book is as 
follows. In the fint chapter a brief account is given of the 
principal sources from which we derive our knowledge of the 
Huns. Cbapten II and IV-VI are entirely narrative and 
descriptive. They contain an account of the Huns’ diplomatic 
relations with the Romans and of their victories and defeats in 
war. This is a story which has been told before, but the avail¬ 
able English accounts are not altogether satisfactory. Gibbon’s 
chapters on the fifth century are fiv from being among the best 
in his Dtdwt end Fall. Hod^o, in his lUdjf and Her Imadtrs, has 
written the fullest English hist^ o( the Huns, but his work, 
though of great value, is now old, and renewed study of the 
texts may elicit some facts which he passed by. More recent 
writers, such as Bury, the authon of the Cambridgt Madusal 
Histoty, and so on, have dealt with the Huns at greater or lesser 
length, but their purpose was to teU the history of the Roman 
Emfnre, a sulyect to which the career of Attila is only incidental. 
These cbapten then do not seem to be entirely superduous; at 
any rate, they conUun an attempt to tell the story in consider¬ 
ably greater detail than will be found elsewhere. The reader 
should be warned, however, that the emphasis given to the 
various events recotmted in these chapters is not such as the 
writer would have desired: h is entirely conditioned by the vary¬ 
ing amount of evidence at our disposal. Thus, although we can 
give a full account of the inconclusive diplomatic mission of 
Maximinus, we can say very little of the great invasion of 447 
and nothing at all of its causes. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to an attempt to explain 
the narrative contained in these chapters. Why did the Huns 
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act as they did? How were they able to accomplish their im¬ 
pressive deeds? What sort of people were they? In an effort to 
answer these questions I have devoted Chapters III and VII 
to an attempt to analyse the material civilization and social 
organization of the Huns. It becomes apparent at once that 
the society which Ammianus* informants observed had changed 
into something very different by the time Priscus visited it. If 
we wish to understsmd the aoeiety which produced Attila we 
must understand how that society had come to be what it was 
when he became its leader. Nohumancommunityis,oreverhas 
been, entirely static: the society of the Huns was more dynamic 
than most. No attempt has been made hitherto, I believe, to 
describe in detail the social history of the Huns, and it is therefore 
to be feared that the reader will find even more imperfections 
in Chapters III and VII than elsewhere in the book. 

We next seek to understand why the Romans behaved as 
they did in their dealings with the Huns. Under what condi¬ 
tions was Roman foreign policy operating with regard to the 
new invaden? What judgement arc we to paw on the rapective 
policies of Theodosius II (aided by his minister Chrysaphius) 
andofMarcian? Modem ^torians from TUlemont and Gibbon 
to Bury and Ernst Stein have consistently condemned Theo¬ 
dosius as a weak and feeble prince and have praised Marcian 
as a tower of strength. But if we grasp the nature of Hun society, 
if we bear in mind some of the more obvtoxis social divisions 
exuting within the East Roman Empire, and if, further, we 
realize that Priscus was an author with strong prqudices, then 
I believe that we shall come to a different conclusion. Theo¬ 
dosius guided the Eastern Empire through one of the most 
violent storms of the fifth century in the best and most eco¬ 
nomical way open to him. It was Marcian’s good fortune that, 
when he acceded to the throne, drcumstances had altered and 
an entirely new situation had come into being. My excuse for 
adding this chapter is that, interesting as the Huns are in them¬ 
selves, they are even more interesting in their relations with i 
the Romans. And the present bo<* is intended primarily for/ 
students of Roman history. 

Finally, the reader will find in the last chapter a few general 
observations on the Huns and a tentative estimate of the iigm- 
ficance for European history of their appearance on the Danube 
and the Rhine. 


I 

SOURCES 

W HEN the Hum fint crocsed over the StraitJ of Kerch into 
the Crimea and into the stream European history they 
were illiterate. When they linaliy vanisbed in the turmoil of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, they were illiterate stOl.' The 
songs which Priscus heard them singing when the torches had 
been lit in the banqueting>halt, songs in which they extolled the 
warlike deeds of Attila, might in time have produced an epic 
record ofsome of their achievements. Certainly the Ostrogoths, 
among whom they lived for so long, remembered their own 
early history in a cloudy fashion Hn prisds eorum carminibus 
pene storicu ritu’, and to ring of the deeds of their anceston 

to the strains of the harp.* But the Huns vanished so quickly 
that if such epia b^an to develop among them they were 
never written down and did not survive the society which sang 
them. In fact, the Huns appear to have remained ignorant of 
their early history and could tell nothing of it to the Roman 
travellcn who came among them. 

t 

But primitive peoples can leave behind them other records 
than epic poeiiu arid literary histories. Those tcholan, for 
instance, who try to reconstruct the early history of the Gemismic 
nationi would be gravely handicapp^ were it not for the 
archaeological remaim which have survived on old German 
rites. But Hun society by its very nature was such that wc can 
never expect to discover many traces of it in the archaeological 
record. The difficulties of working metals on a large scale in 
the conditiom of steppe nomadiro are overwhelming. The 
nomad could only carry with him a limited supply o( his raw 
material—whether metal, wood, or textile—as he rode fixjm 
pasture to pasture. He could obtain sm abundant quantity of 
his raw material only if he settled down at the source of supply, 

* jMiduo, Ga hr. td, V. 43: M100 onooc the etrUer Genaom in 

the Hunole tons* Me Ajipeadht A. 
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iC that is, he detached himself altogether from the society of 
which he formed part. The manufactured commodities, there* 
fore, which the steppe society used were for the most part 
acquired by trade or plunder, and were not the handiworit of 
the nomads themselves.’ ‘I do not think*, writes Minns (p. 56), 
'that the nomads worked metab themselves. Metal>worl^ if not 
all art'Work, was for slaves, tributaries, and neighbours to 
supply', and it is certainly difficult to imagine one of Attila’s 
henchmen spending his time on artistic metal-working. There 
is no inherent reason, however, why a nomad should not be 
able to carry about with him a few tools and a limited quantity 
of his raw material. Indeed, he has much fiecr access to 
materials that are not available everywhere than has the smith 
of a settled society. The point is that his products must of 
necessity be very few in number and can at most leave only a 
faint trace in the archaeological record. 

It is true that several objects have been found which archaeo* 
logists ascribe with confidence to the nomadic peoples who 
swarmed into Europe in antiquity and early me^e^ times. 
Unhappily it does not seem to be possible in the present state 
of our knowledge to say whether these objects were all imported 
into the steppe, and, if not, whether any of them should be 
attributed specifically to the Huns. Professor AlfQldi produced 
in 1932 a considerable volume entitled Fvjylt au der Htaaun^t 
trad iht tthdsdu Stndwmg, in which he claimed that at least four 
groups of objects can be regarded as exclusively Hunnic. In 
1935 another Hungarian scholar, Zoltkn de Takkes (p. 177 n.), 
dedared that 'the Hunnic objects disoissed by Alfbldi are in 
reality late Roman export goo^ known also from Untersieben- 
brunn in Austria, Airan in Normandy, Southern Russia and 
Kudiat Zateur’. Recent discoveries and further study of the 
objects available to Alfbldi have introduced such uncertainty 
into the subject* that even an expert archaeologist, if be were 
to undertake to write of the Huns, could scarcely make any 
profitable use of the finds. Certainly, no use will be made of 
them by one who has never inspected the kettle found at Dessa 
in Little Wallachia,* and to whom the P^csQszbg and Nagy* 
szeksos finds are only names. 

‘ Cf. Laiiiaon, pp. 70, 

* See Werner, pp. >96-6: Maenchen-HetTen, pp. 939 fll; cf. Miam, p. 79. 

* For this KC Neater end Ptepeor, pp. 17O ft. 
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Similarly, once the Huns minted no coins, it might reason* 
ably be expected that the numismatic evidence would be slight. 
This is indeed the case, but from the distribution of Roman 
coins found in Mme of the territories once ruled by the nomads 
it doa teem postiUe to draw one or two inferences. These 
inferences, however, are of a tenudve character and serve, if 
at all, only to confirm an occasional conclusion already sug¬ 
gested by the literary evidence. 

It 

It ti clear then that at present the history of the Huns depends 
exclusively on what we are told by Greek and Roman travellers 
and historians. 

It may well be that, when the Huns began to expand west¬ 
wards in the seventies of the fourth century, Ammianus Marcel- 
linus bad already decided to write the history of his age. At any 
rate, when be composed his thLrty*fint book about the year 395, 
he found it necessary to take account of the new-comen and to 
offer his readen a descriptiem of them. But be had no literary 
authorities to draw upon, for no account eff the history of the 
seventies of the centu^, comparable in scale with Ammianus’, 
bad been puUisbed before his own. Therefore we need have 
DO hesiution in supposing that, as be himself hints,' his descrip¬ 
tion the Huns is something more than a re-hash of an earlier 
account 

The descripdoD b in fact justly famous smd wdl worthy of 
the great historian who wrote it. Its delect—if that be the right 
term—b that, si n ce Ammianus himself in all probability had 
never in hb life laid eyes upon a Hun, he could not rely here 
upon hb own observations. The chapter tberdbre summarizes 
infornutioQ which the hbtorian had obtained at secor>d hand 
from military officers, civilian officials, and others who bad 
come in contact with the strange new barbariaiu. These infor¬ 
mants were not infalliUe, and, although Ammianus doubtless 
relied on witoessa as trustworthy as those who supplied him 
with the information contained in the rest of hb history, he b 
not endrdy free from error in hb account of the Huns (xwi. a). 
To take a notorious example, he tcUs us that the Huns ate raw 
meal which they warmed a little by carrying it between their 
saddles and their bones’ backs as they rode on their journeys. 

' mi. a. I. 
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Although *hiy story was long believed and U also told of the 
Tartan ofTamburlaine’s day, it is now known to be false. This 
is an honest mistake, however, for the historian’s informants 
were misled by a deceptive custom of the steppe horsemen, the 
mture of which has only been elucidated in comparatively 
recent times.’ 

Ammianus has been accused of a more sinister type of error. 
Since he loves to scatter throughout his work phrases and sen¬ 
tences taken from esirlier writers, and since such fiosttdi occur in 
the chapter in question, it has been concluded that he ‘adhered 
to the traditioiial picture of the Scythians and northern bar¬ 
barians in general. He traiuferred to them not only the stock 
epithets; he took also the primitive traits which the Stoics found 
ennobling, and used them as evidence of Hunnish savagery.** 
Thus be attributes to the Hunt qualities which Pompeius 
Trogus had appli^ to the Scythians,’ and even ascriba to them 
a trait which Livy had given to the Africans.* All this cannot 
be denied, but what conclusion arc we to draw from it? Let 
us beware of blaming upon the historian the fact that many 
nomadic tribes have many customs and attributes in common. 
Anunianus is a candid writer, and where his informadon frdled 
him, as in his effort to solve the problem of the origin of the 
Huns, he is not afraid to say so frankly. Moreover, he took the 
utmost pains to procure accurate informadon on the various 
peoples and provinces that he describes elsewhere in his book, 
and be included the results of lus extensive reading as well as 
of his personal observations. There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that his account of the Huns is a sditary ezeepdon and 
that here alone he was indifferent to the accuracy of his narra- 
dvc. The puadi may or may not deserve cridcism cm literary 
and stylistic grounds: to the historian in this case they are 
immaterial. The portrait of the Huns which emerge from 1 ^ 
chapter, although incomplete, as we shall see, u l^hly vivid 
and consistent, and Rostovtzeff is jusdfied in calling it ‘eine 

' See Fnas voa Schwen. TvAeitn, £t im wi n ii m iM ffS w VUkm, 
Freiburs-^Bid^u, S9e», p. 89, n. i. The tiory ie ab» uM ef the euly Him- 
k fact which fiiU pein to mcm Huflc>riuii: lee A. SatytBO«y, 

*L« Legendc de “U vknde cnaonie mui )• telk” f f mmt U * Hmgrit, xxx, 
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• MJwncheB.Hel&D, p. 894, B. 76. 
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meiiterhafte, guu realistuche SittenKhildeniQg*.' In the 
present book Anunjanus* statements will be accepted as valid, 
except in (he few instanca (like that of the raw meat) where 
they can be proved false. 


ni 

The information conudned in Ammianus xxxi. a relates to 
Hun society as it existed between c. 376, when they first came 
in contsict with the Ostrogoths, and c. 395, when Ammi a n us 
published the last instalment of his history. The first traveller 
whom we know to have published an account cf a personal visit 
to the Huns b Olympiodorus of Egyptian Thebes. He served 
on an embassy sent out from Constantinople to the Hun king 
Donatus about the year 41a, and when he came to write the 
history of hb age some yean later, be included in it a description 
oThb mbsion and, apparently, an excursus on the Huns (frag. 
18). The loss of Olympiodorus’ work u a disaster for our know* 
ledge of the nomads. He may indeed have displayed marked 
prgudica in narrating some controversial epis^es of internal 
Roman history, but be had a passion for statutics and for 
geographical and chronological accuracy, and possessed a keen 
eye for social dbtinctions. Even in his meagre fragments we 
can detect traces of hb predse terminology. He seems to have 
dbtingaisbed carefully between the military commander of a 
oonfederacy of barbarian tribes and the military leader of an 
individual tribe, calling the former yOkopxos and the latter ^: 
the ^yis of the Huns will present us with a problem later on 
(p. 58 below). Furthermore, Olympiodortis was intimately 
acquainted with the afiain of the Western Roman Empire and 
knew the Latin language. These are facts of importance, for 
during the years covered by hu woih (407-43) the Huns 
devoid more of their unwelcome attention to ^e Western 
Empire than to the Eastern. It b dear then that hb bo(^, if 
it bad survived, would have been of fundamental value.* How* 
ever, we need not merely be content with the brief paraphrase 
of his descriptioa of the Huns which Pbotius has preserved for 
us. Zocimus and the ecclesiastical hutorian Sozomen fortu¬ 
nately made extensive use of hb work, so that parts of their 

' md (Befia, 1991), p. toj. 

* For ftinhcr b^Smaatioft abow dw iaiercMb^ iitiiwi- mc CUstM Q^Urh, 
'Mli IV' 49 - 9 *> ob Hoodieke, P..W. %.■», 
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nirrativcs are of extreme importance, coming as they do Corn 

so talented a source. We should remember, however, that 

Zosimus aJso made use of the history of £unapius, who was 

endowed with omtc than a due share oi human fraildea. We 

must therefore be careful to distinguish between those parts of 

Zosimus* work which are based on Eunapius and those which 

paraphrase Olympiodorus.’ Of Eunapius himself we need say 

nothing here: would that we could avoid him throughout. 

zv 

The last >dsitor to the Huns with whom we are concerned 
here is incomparably the most important for the study of AttUa, 
but to understand ^e work of F^cus of Panium we must be 
clear as to one or two facts relating to the circumstances in 
which the lam Greek historians produced their works. Their 
books were intended to be read only by the narrow circle of the 
educated, and, for reasons which we shall indicate later (p. 19 
below), these educated readers expected certain canons of 
composition to be observed. Thus the conventional prose style, 
at the time when Priscus wrote, insisted on the avoidance of 
the expressions of the spoken tongue. In particular, massa of 
hgures and technical terms of all kinds were to be excluded as 
b^g ruinous to a good style. It is Olympiodorus’ merit to have 
discarded this convention and to have spoken boldly, for in¬ 
stance, about the of the Huns. Unhappily Priscus did not 
follow him, and has thereby introduced an element of vague¬ 
ness into his work where we should have liked him to be more 
specific. 

On the other hand, citations of classical authors were re¬ 
garded as an essential quality of a good st)de, and here Priscus 
gave his readers full measure. When his information failed him 
—and this was particulsuly the case with the movements of 
distant tribes and with the course of militsuy operations*—he 
fell back on his reading arKl introduced into his work phrases 
and sentences culled from his favourite authors which were 
designed to tide him over his difficulties. It does not follow that 
every borrowed phrase to be found in his worit—and a thorough 
sear^ would iwesd dozens—conceals a fact or series of facts 
which the historian was unable to discover from his informants 

' bcfiai to UK Otyn^iodonii m ha* wtine *1 v. sft. 
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and such documents as he was able to use. Nevcrthelesi, the 
accounts of the siege of Naiwis, the cause of the movemeao of 

the steppe tribes of the Saraguri, and soon (frags. i 

us that hit work contained weaknesses. The reader noti« 
the sharp cootnit with the methods of Amr^us. 
in Ammianus’ writings is merely an indication of to itylutic 
Hfnbir i»p« : be knew what he wanted to say, but be did notknow 
bow to express it and went to Livy or Tadius for help. 
on the other hand, quoted Herodotus or Thucydides when in 
fact he bad nothing to say at all. 

Some of thoe jtofculi have misled recent historians. Thw 
there is a widespread view that in the fourth century and the 
eariy years of the fifrh it was not the Huns as a whole who pushed 
westwards and subdued the Goths, but only their ‘ro^^’ fa^- 
lies. Alfoldi, for instance, writes: ‘Hier {Le. in Wallachia in 380) 
kommt der Vfilkcrstrom zum Sdllstand; nur der Hemcher- 
suinm schiebt skh dreissigjahre spiter nocb weiw in wmUi^er 
Richtungvor und konunt durch dlesen Vorstoss in unmittelbare 
Bertlhrung mit dem Wcstrbtnischcn Reich.’* Now the only 
evidence for such a view is the rccunence of the phrase ol 
pvAooi Loifco in Priscus. It is exceedingly hazardous to 
base such a tbwry on this phrase. It is, of course, a mere 
jbsm&r taken indirectly from Herodotus, and a glance at 
Zosimus (iv. aa 3) will show that it was Eunapius who first 
suggested the identification of the Huns of central Europe with 
the pcoOuKu ZieWca of Herodotus (iv. ao). That Ae ph^ 
should be found in Priscus is merely one several indications 
of his lUtre^ debt to Eunapius and Herodotus. As used by 
Priscus, the phrase refers to Attila and Bleda wiA or wiAout 
their great lieutenants, and is never used as a collective term 
for all Ae Huns in central Europe. 

Again, Priscus’ use al Ae term ‘Scythian’ has introduced no 
little confusion into modem works, but here, I believe, Ae 
truA was found by Bury.* Bury pointed out Aat Acre is a 
distinction between Priscus’ use of Ae terms ‘Scythian* and 
‘Hun’. ScyAian was a generic tenn for all nomadic nations, 
and, as a great many (UETerent nomadic nations were united 
under Ac lovereigiity of Atdla, it was a very convenient term 
to apply to hii subjects: Ae Huns were Scythians, but all 

■ Um$dm 4 t CaMrhlt wtdm, i, p. <£ p. sjo. 
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Scythian* were not Huns. Most scholars, however, rqect this 
distinction and believe that the term Hun is tised indiscrimi- 
natdy for any northern nomadic barbarian. But thu show a 
xnmuiderstanding of the canon* of historiography in the time 
when Priscus was writing. At that date the term ‘Hun’ had not 
yet been sanctified by use in the classical bistoriam. It was still 
a new barbarous name which no one would introduce into 
his work if he could avoid it. Later on, when the work* of 
PriKU* and the like became classics in their turn, we find his¬ 
torians u^g the word ‘Hun’ precisely as Priscus uses the word 
‘Scythian*: it had then become a term sanctified by long usage 
and was faT P»l<ar to every reader, and so could be employed 
in place of such new and uncouth names as Turk, Khaaar, 
Pet^eneg, and the like.* We must assume then that when 
Priscus says ‘Hun’ be means it, and accordingly we cannot 
follow those numerous scholars who believe that the Acatziri 
were not Huns and that Edeco was a German, despite Priscus’ 
sutements to the contrary.* 

From what sources did Priscus receive his information? We 
do not know whether he was able to use written authorities for 
the earlier period covered by his book. Evagrius (ii. i; ^ v. 34) 
tells u* that the history of Marcian’s rdgn was written by 
‘others’ in addition to Priscus, and one or several of these un¬ 
known historians may have published before him. At any rate, 
his accurate knowledge of the many treaties made wiUi the 
Hun* would seem to show that he was able to draw on official 
records for information about them. He might also have 
derived more or less valuable information from the counties* 
speeches, panegyrics, pamphlets, historical and other poem, 
and the like, which were turned out on so many occasions. But 
on the whole it is safest to assume that Priscus gathered most 
of hi* information painfully from interview* with participants 
in the events which he describes, in so far as he was not an 
eyewitness himself. Thus Bigilas. the interpreter, must have 
been hu source for the highly secret converMrions between 
Chrysaphius and Edeco, whom the eunuch tried to induce to 
murder Attila; we know that Bigilas was present at these 

' 1 (on lUd to note that ihii coBchiaioo h»» tinnAy b**a i«aehed by Reynold* 
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convenationi snd that he lAerwards spoke of the matter to the 
histoiian.' If we grant that wal sources supplied him with 
most of his information it Sallows that we must treat his refer¬ 
ences to the history of the far West with especial caution.* The 
famous account of his own journey to Attila, of course, falls into 
a cat^ory of its own. This account is so detailed and minute 
that few will disagree with Hodgkin's asacrtion (p. 6 o, n. i) that 
Priicus was jotting down notes from day to day and almost 
from hour to hour while the embassy was still in progress. It 
would have been all but impoeiible for him to have remembered 
the incidents of the journey so vividly and in such detail had 
he not written down copious notes on the spot 

It may be that Bury has oventated tlK virtues of Priscus 
when he cUims him as the greatest historical writer of the 
period.’ The Cut that so few chronological indications have 
survived in his fragments is a anister sign. His lack of exact 
specification in the matter of Greek renderings of Roman 
official titles, his more or less inadequate geographical data, his 
incompetence as a military historian, the fact that be appro\^, 
as we shall see, of the disutrous social organization of the later 
Empire—all these features of his work combine to give the 
BjiSKiitu a lower place in our estimation than the *YXr) 
Zuyypoyfis of Olympiodorus. None the less, bis merits are strik¬ 
ing. There is no tt^ m emphasize the vigour and lucidity of 
his narrative. He is, as Bury says, a master of narrative. Nor 
need we dwell on his qualities in expounding the course of East 
Roman dijdomacy, or on the vast mass of reliable facts which 
his work contained when it existed in its entirety. The history 
of eastern Europe in the middle of the fifth century is a subject 
of great difficulty: without the fragments of Priscus we should 
be lost Other writers tell us isolated facts pertaining to secular 
affairs in that age; Priscus alone gives us a history. 

V 

Apart finm the chroniclers, all later historians who supply 
os with information of interest about the Hum derived ^eir 
knowledge from the work of Priscus. Hence they require little 
comment here. 

' PriKut. pp. ta;. ip; >97. ( 6 ; tee p. loe, a.) bdow. 

' QL N. ipn, p. tej. 
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Published soon after 476— frag. 4a could not have been 
written until Basiliscus had fallen—Priscus’ book vrt>n immedi¬ 
ate fame even in the West. It was heavily drawn upon by Cas- 
siodorus, the prinuu7 source of Jordanes. The latter names 
Priscus half a dozen times, and Mommsen' has well an^ysed 
hii debt to him. He points out that Jordanes has nothing to 
say about Attila which is not taken from Priscus, and that there 
are no traces of Priscus in him save those which refer to Attila. 
The first passage of the GtHea (§§ 178-228), which is taken from 
Priscus, contains a sketch of AttUa’s character and a narrative 
of his expedition to Gaul, while the second {§§ 254-63) tells of 
Attila’s death and burial and of the dissolution of his empire. 
Mommsen has admirably illustrated the superiority of Jordanes’ 
style in these parts of his work—the vivid characterization of 
the Huns, the beautiful song sung at Attila’s funeral, the scrupu¬ 
lous motivUation of events, the care with which conjeemre is 
said to be such, the admirable senUntut, the happy similes. 
When we reach these two passages of Jordanes’ work, says 
Mommsen, 'ex barbarico iam videmur in civilem vitam rediisse 
ei pro infantia monachi Mocaaci humanoe sermones exaudire’. 
This praise, of course, is only relative: Mommsen is thinking of 
Jordanes’ achievements in the other parts of his work. Even in 
the passages which are based on Priscus Jordanes displays his 
genius for misunderstanding the most straightforward narrative 
his source could supply to him. 

In the Eastern Empire John Malalas was among those who 
knew and valued the work of Priscus, but he had read it to such 
purpose that he believed Attila to have been, not a Hun, but 
a Gepid.* Evagrius pays tribute to the accuracy of PrUcus’ 
account of Attila’s career,* and although he says that the period 
was covered by other writers, too, it was to Priscus that he went 
for most of hu factt pertaining to the secular history of the 
mid-fifth century.^ Unfortunately, the epithets which he uses 
of Priscus' style are applied by him indUcriminately to so many 
other writers (including hinttelf) that we do not knew what 
specific features of the work appealed to him partieuWy. 
Finally, John of Antioch used the BjitMtuu fftrtsry as one of his 

• Ed. p. gcxivf.; but I »cb 00 mscb fee beUcvltif that Cd. Mi. s« 
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sources, and three of his fragments overlap three of the frag* 
roents d'Pruciit. This is fortunate, for John simply transcribed 
bis authorities’ works, so that he preserves the actual words of 
Priicus, and thereby helps us to solve an important chrono* 
logical problecL' 

What is truly surprising is the foct that Procopius went else¬ 
where for his knowledge-^uch as it is—of the mid-fifth century,* 
a fact which has bad an unfortunate effect on some parts of his 
woih. Thus be places the great Hun advance of c. 376 e/W the 
settlement tff the Vandals in Afiica, and he dates Attila's siege 
of AquQeia g/hr the death of Aetius, which, as Gibbon justly 
says, is ’an inexcusable mistake*.* The student of the Huns can 
hope for litde help from Procopius. 

Such, in brief, are our nuiin authorities for reconstructing the 
history of Attila and the Huns. It is to be hoped that, after 
further study, the archaeologists will be able to contribute 
appreciably more to our knowledge.* But it may be urged that 
we do not merely require to be told whether such and such an 
article was used by the Huns. We also want to know whether 
it was ma 4 t by them, and, if so, where the raw material came 
from, in what circumstances the Huns acquired it, and in what 
conditions they worked it into the fioisbed article. Even in the 
present state of our knowledge, however, we should indeed be 
fortunate if we were as well acquainted with the other barbarian 
invaders of the fifth century as we are with Attila and the Huns. 

' See Appeada E 
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THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
HUNS BEFORE ATTILA 

1 

The nation of the Hune, Karcely known to ancient documents, 
dwelt beyond the Maeodc marshes beside the frozen ocesm, and 
itur pn w*** every extreme of ferocity/' 

A MMIANUS makes no attempt to derive the Hum from 
XX the depths of Asia. He offen no wild equation of them 
with any of the barbarous peoples who had bMn known long 
ago. In the course of his wide reading he had rarely, if indeed 
ever, come across their name. He may have had his private 
view as to their origin, but, if so, he could base it on no satis¬ 
factory evidence, and he therefore says simply that they dwelt 
in that region in which they had been living when they first 
became known to history. For him their story began in eastern 
Europe, north or north-east t^the Sea of Azov, and they lived 
neyr the Northern Ocean. Why they left this home he docs not 
even conjecture. 

Where Ammianus had feared to tread, Eunapius did not 
hesiute to rush in. There is a story, professing to explain the 
first appearance of the Huns, which can be read in every age of 
East Roman historical literature. It is to be found in Sozorocn 
and 2 ^imus, in Priscus, and, after him, in Jordanes. It re¬ 
appears in Procopius and Agathias. Its course was not stopped 
by the Arab invasions. It may be read in Simeon the Logothete, 
both in the Slavonic version and in the Greek venions of Leo 
Grammaticus and Theodosius of Melitene. Thence it passes to 
Cedrenus and is finally found at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century in the EccUiiattiatl HisUny of Nicepbonis Callistus 
Xanthopoulos.* Few stories of equal value have had so long 
a life. 

Accoixling to this tale, the Goths and the Huns had long 
lived ride by ride without either knowing of the other’s exister^. 
They were separated by the Straits of Kerch, and each nation 
thought that there was no land over the horizon. But one day 
it happened that a heifer bdonging to the Hum was stung by 

> Anuo. 1. I. 'See VMitkv, pp. 
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a gadfly and fled through the maiahy water to the opposite 
shore. Its herdsman Ibliowed it, and, feding land where it was 
believed that none existed, he came back and told his fellow 
countrymen. The story offered an alternative. According to 
the second version, some Hunnk huntsmen in pursuit of a stag 
were led across the straits by the flight of their quarry. They 
were amaxed by the mild climate and fertile soil of the land to 
which they had come, and returned with the good news of its 
^tence to their fellow Huns. Whether a heifer or a stag were 
the guilty party, the Huns soon after crossed the straits in force 
and atucked the Gothic inbabitanis of the Crimea.' 

Now this ftofy originated in the history of Eunapius, and we 
are fortunate in possessing a fragment of the part of his work 
whOT he was discussing the origin of the Huns.* He sUtes 
fra^ly that no one can give any dear account of their origin 
or m the country in which they were living when they set out 
w the coiKjuest of Europe. In these circumstances, he says, he 
had recouTK at first to t 4 iroXoid, and gave as plausible an 
account as he could at the beginning of his work. Later, how- 

ew, he re^ his opinion in the light 

dm second account he believed to be the more satisfactory 
• * understand by these terms? Vasiliev (p. 24 f.) 

B too kind to Eunapius, for he paraphrases td traXend as ‘the 
Huns given by andent writers from 
whom he borrowed data, in his optnion, reliable’. Alas -rd 
TToXmd TO such thing, as VasiUev himself has enabled us 

to ^ WTicn Eunapius turned to td iraXmd, h was not the his- 
^ wcouise, but the poets. Vasiliev 
(p. 29 £) draws artenooD to a sentence which occun in Soxo. 
r^ $ versiM of the story; ‘And when it chanced that a heifer 
ran a^ the marsh stung by a gadfly, iu herdsman followed 

^jdui in his «ory of lo. who had heisdf crooed this very 
“stung ^ a ga^y>. We must agree with VasiUev that S 
*^*P“**®" ^ oW talc of lo as Aeschylus 
^k « !n had placed at the beginning of his 

work an invention of his own lo explain the fint^ppearance of 
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the Huns, and there it remained and was read, although he 
himself subsequently changed his opinion in the light of tit 
dnTcryy^X6gsva, the reports about the Huns which later reached 
him. It would be unnecessary to add that the tale throws no 
light on the Huns* attack on the Crimea, were it not that some 
scholars assume from it that the nomads crossed over the Straits 
of Kerch in winter when the water was frozen.' The only 
legitimate conclusion we can draw is that, even in the earliest 
years of the fifth century, no one knew precisely how the Huns 
had come to attsude the ^trogoths. 

From later versions of Eunapius' story we can see that he 
made several attempts to identify the Huru with various peoples 
known in antiquity. Thus Zoeimus says on his authority that 
we must identify the Huns either with the ‘Royal Scythi* or 
with the 'Snub>noscd men’, both mentioned by Herodotus, or 
else wc must simply suppose that they originated in Asia and 
crossed thence to Europe.* Philostorgius reports an additional 
speculation which we can scaredy doubt is also drawn from 
Eunapius. He is inclined to equate the Huns with the Nebroi 
of old, whom Herodotus had mentioned as an all but mythical 
people living at the extreme edge of Scythia.* Of Eunapius we 
can say at any rate that he did his utmost for his readers. At 
least four suggestions as to the origin of the Huns—three of 
them based on Herodotus—were offered by him, and those 
readers who were not satisfied by at least one of them must have 
been, by Eunapius’ historical sundaurdi, very difficult persons 
indeed. 

The Eimapian theories, although they dominated later 
thought on the sutgect, did not entirely exclude other specula* 
tioni. Qpite apart &om them standi the view of Orosius. He 
mentions the Huns as living in the neighbourhood of the Cau* 
casus, and he believes that the reason for their descent upon 
the Goths and the Romans was no mystery but a thoroughly 
obvious and weU*daerved punishment for the sins of the world. 
The Huru had long been shut up in inaccessible mountains. 


' e^i. VmUI«v, p. so; L. Schmidt, GttMtklt, pp. tji (T. Thm b « con Henhle 
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but God tent them forth as a punishment for our iniquities.' 
Many Christians must have bdieved likewise, but a greater 
Christian than Orodus went back to Herodotus for information 
about the Hum. Jerome equates than with those Scythians 
who, according to Herodotus, held the East captive for twenty 
years smd an annual tribute from Egypt and Ethiopia.* 

Procopius added to the cloud of conjectures by proposing that 
the new invaden were no others than the Cimmerians.* This 
was ocact historical inquiry in comparison with what was to 
come, for as time went on, scholarship went to more and more 
desperate lengths in its effort to sol\’e the mystery. It was a 
small matter that Constantine VII Porphyrogennetoi thought 
that Attila was the king of the Avan and that his conquests 
resulted in the foundation of Venice.* But what of the report 
which reached Jordaues, that one tribe of the Huns at least had 
once been slaves in Britain—or some other island—and had 
been redeemed for the price of a single hone? Unfortunately 
Jordanei was unable to find a written account of this.* Even 
more curious was the view of Constantine Manages, himself a 
pocL According to Manasses, Sesostris, king of Egypt, made 
allies of the Huns, and, after subduing Asia, gave them the land 
of Assyria and changed their name to ‘Parthians’.* This train 
of tboui^t was push^ to its logical conclusion by John Tzetzes 
in the twelfth century: according to this Kholar the Huns 
fought in the Trojan war, for Achilles had come to Troy leading 
an army of Huns, Bulgan, and Myrmidons.* 

Leaving aside these later fancies, let ui return to the earlier 
tpoculatioas, for they call for some comment. Did Eunapius 
and his foUowert reiJly believe that the Huns were identical 
with the Nebnri, the Sunc^ and the others? Did one of the 
most eminent bishops of the fifth century, whom we shall disctiss 
presently (p. 36), r^ly believe that the Huns ate their parents? 
It may be doub^. Greek inquiren at that time did not con* 
Oder it thdr duty to venture out into the steppe and discover 
the exact truth about the ferocious barbarians who roamed 
there. An Ammiaous or an Olympiodorus might have som^ 

' Mm. i. t. 49 i vB.)}. sH 
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what higher standards than their contemporaries; in general, 
however, neither the historians nor thdr public demanded the 
precise truth in descriptions of the northern nomads. But every 
writer considered it his duty to display his knowledge of the 
classics which were the heritage of his class. It was their pos* 
session of the riaarical authors which distinguished the educated 
class from the other inhabitants of the world. 'You know well’, 
writes Libanius to the Caesar Julian in 358. ‘that if anyone 
extinguishes our literature, we are put on a level with the 
barbarians', and a century later the same sentiments are current 
among the well'to-do. Sidonius writes to a correspondent: 
‘When the grades of office have been taken away from us, by 
which the highest used to be distinguished from the lowest, 
then the only indication of nobility will be a knowledge of 
literature.'* To equate the Huns with the Massagetae, to 
believe of them what Herodotus bad believed of the nomads 
of old, to decorate one’s account of their wars with the 
phrases of Thucydides, was not a sign of childish credulity or 
indescribable stupidity. It was an indication that the writer 
belonged to that sodal class which Sidonius equates with 
the community trf Rome, 'the only community in the whole 
world’, he says, 'in which slaves and barbarians are the only 
strangen’.* 

Let us turn to the Goths. They did not possess the works of 
an Aeschylus or an Herodotus upon which to base their specula* 
dons. Instead there circulated among them a folk*tale which 
has survived in Jordancs.* According to this tale there was 
once a Gothic king called Fillmer, who ruled over his people in 
the fifth generation after they bad emigrated from Scandinavia. 
Among his sul^'eca he discovered certain witches, who were 
called in the Gothic language ‘Haliurunnae’.* These be ex* 
pelled from among his people and drove them far into the 
solitude of the Scythian desert. Some evil spirits, who were 
wandering about the wilderness, saw these witches and fell 
upon them, so that they brought forth this most ferocious of all 
races, 'minutum tetrum atque exile quasi hominum genus’. 
Whatever the source of Jordancs, few wiU doubt that this was 

* Libaniw, Bp. 969. 9, Sidocuu*, Bp. vU. fl. 
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a story told by the horrified Goths, amaaed at the ferocity of 
thdr masten.' 

In view of all this wild sea of speculation xl is difficult not to 
admire the restraint of Ammianui: *1116 nation of the Hum, 
Karcdy known to ancient documents, dwelt beyond the 
Maeodc marshes beside the fitoen ocean, and surpassed every 
extreme of ferocity.' 

It 

It was the practice then for those historians who wrote for 
an educated public to substitute the old familiar names given 
by Herodotus and Thucydides in place of the uncouth names 
ofeontemporary barbarians. The reverse was customary among 
those historians whose works were intended to be read only by 
humble monb and laymen. It was idle to speak to them of 
Nebroi and Simoi and Neuroi, of whom they had never heard. 
But everyone knew of the Huns, the Gepids, and the like, and 
so we oAen find John Malalas and other writers whose works 
were read by the uneducated calling earlier barbarian peoples 
by the namw of tribes dreaded in their own day—even if the 
latter had been quite unknown at the time spoken of.* This is 
why we read in John Malalas that Lucius Verus and the Em¬ 
peror Cams met their deaths when fighting against the Huns.* 
So, too, we hear from an anonymous popular writer that Con¬ 
stantine the Great crossed the Danube and conquered the land 
of the Huns.* Such statements we may confidently ignore. But 
it used to be held by modem scbolm that when Dionysius 
Periegetes mentions the Tocharoi, Fhrounoi, and barbarous 
nations of Seres’* be means by Phrounoi the Hsiung>nu, who 
are often equated with the Huns. This view has now been 
exploded a^ abandoned.* Dionysius, in his editions, also 
mentions the Otwet as living near the Caspian Sea, but it has 
now been proved that in fact be there wrote OOfnot, a name 
which toon became meanin^ess and was altered by scribes to 

' ChM, Macndn-Hitfat, pp. 144-51, bdieva ibe Uk to be baaed oa 
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one of which the meaning was only too wcU understood.' We 
arc left with a passage of Ptolemy (iii. 5. to), where we rea^ 
that ‘between the Bastamae and the Roxolani [are] the Chuni’, 
XoOvoi or Xewol. On the basis of this text it is confidently 
asserted that eariy in the second century A.t>. the Huns were 
already settled in the Pontic area, perhaps between the Bug 
and the Dniester. But it seems very doubtful whether they 
could have survived there for two hundred years without be¬ 
coming known in any way to the Romans. If, in fact, they were 
close neighbours of the Bastamae and Roxolani, why did their 
appearance towards the dose of the fourth century cause so 
much surprise? Again, they are placed by Ptolemy in a very 
unexpected area if in fact they were the anceston of the Huns, 
who, beyond all question, were settled in or near the basin of 
the Kuban when they first became known to the Goths. It may 
be suggated that the similarity of the names XoOwoi and OOwoi 
is merely a coincidence; and it should be noted that, although 
West Roman writers often refer to the Cham or Chaa, no East 
Roman ever has the guttural at the beginning of the name.* 
Whatever be the truth of Ptolemy’s XoOvoi, we need luve 
little hesitation in rejecting Secck’s suggestion that the Persians 
and the Romans had already encountered the Huns in the year 
363. In that year Jovian signed his notorious truce with Sapor, 
die Persian king, and in the treaty it was stipulated that the 
Romans and the Persians should unite in building fortifications 
in the passes of the Caucasus so as to prevent Armenia being 
overrun by the incursions ‘of those barbarians who are imknown 
both to us and to the Persians’.* These barbaiiaiu were not the 
Huns who later invaded Europe, but the Kidarites or Black 
Huns who were to preoccupy the Persian kings throughout the 
course of the foUowing century. Not only the origin of the true 
Hum, but also their movements and activities before the last 
quarter of the fourth century, remadn as profound a mystery to 
us as they were to Ammianus. 


Ill 

In the year 376 reports reached the Roman officers com¬ 
manding the Danube garrisons that new and unusually large 

* See die t»lf in voL U. PP- «99-ao4- 
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movements had begun amoi^ the northern barbarians. It was 
said that all the peoples between the Theiss and the Black Sea 
were in commotion. A savage peo{^e of great ferocity had 
struck the nadoos with terrw and sent them Seeing from their 
homes. The officers received the news %vith indifrerence. They 
rarely heard of barbarian wars beyond the great river until the 
fighting harf completely died down or had at least come to a 
temporary close. Their experience told them that no excep* 
tional events could be expected. But the rumours persist^, 
and then the first refugees appeared on the northern bank, 
begging to be taken into the s^ety of the Empire. The fust 
fiigitivcs were jwned by others and yet others, until an immense 
multitude crowded on the bank the river.' The officers had 
been The Gothic kingdom of Ermaoaricb had fallen 

before the Huns. 

Ermanaiich was not the first victim. Before him, the Alans 
had been reduced to subjection. The western frontier of this 
people was the river Don; the eastern lay beyond the knowledge 
of Roman inquirers and was said to ^ outride Europe alto¬ 
gether.* The Alans were typical nomads, and drove their Socks 
and herds to new pastures every spring and autumn. They had 
no temples, but worshipped a naked sword stuck in the ground. 
Otherwise they were not remaricable, except that at one time 
they had not known the institution of ilaveiy.* They had often 
attacked Boeporui in the Crimea, and even Armenia and Media, 
so that the Romans knew them, like other nomads, as uncon¬ 
querable warrion. But they had been conquered now. At a 
date and in circumstances which have not been recorded, they 
became the sul^ects of the Huns. We only know that vast 
numbers of them were slaughtered before the nation submitted. 

It seems to have been soon after the year 370 that the Huns, 
accompanied by contingents of their Alu subjects, began their 
assault on the rich villages of the great Ostr^tMc kingdom. 
This newly built empire stretched from the Don to the Dniester 
and fiom the Black Sea to the Pripet marshes.* It was attacked 
first by small parties of the Huns, but soon had to bear their 
fuD assault* While the bulk of the Hun forces drove straight 
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the steppes ak>og the north coast of the Black Sea, a 
smaller party entered the Crimea from the east, drove the Gothic 
inhabitants into the motintains, and then proceeded through 
the isthmus to join the main mass of thdr companions, leaving 
perhaps a smaU group to exploit the peninsula. The aged 
Gothic king, Ermanarich, although unnerved by the rumours 
of the Huns’ savagery which had reached him, was able to 
maintain himself for a considerable time, but then in despair 
he committed suicide and was succeeded by his peat-nephew 
Vithimiris.* The Alans were being made to 6ght in the van of 
the Huns, and Vithimiris met them vrilh an army compo^ 
partly of some Huns whom he had hired to fight for him against 
their countrymen. With these and hu own foUowOT he went 
into battle again and again, but each time met with a severe 
and bloody defeat. FinaUy, in a battle said to have hem fought 
on a certain river Erac, somewhere between the Dnieper and 
Dniester, when he had reigned only about a year, he was killed.* 
Most of the Gothic nation now submitted to the nomads, but 
the story that was told afterwards, that they voluntarily aban¬ 
doned the struggle, is only a Gothic Cable designed to explain 

away their crushing defeat-* .... .. 

Tlie remainder were now ruled by Vithimins’ son Videnchus, 
but, as he was still a child, the command of the army was en¬ 
trusted to Alatheus and Saphrax. Now, the name Saphrax is 
said not to be Germanic and may be Hunnic. If Saphrax was 
a Hun, it would seem that the mercenaric* hired by Viihin^ 
had won such authority with those who paid them that their 
leader actually obtained a share in the Gothic high com¬ 
mand • At any rate, despite the skill and courage of Alatheus 
and Saphrax, the Goths were gtaduaUy forced back behind the 
river Dniester.* 

This brought the Huns to the frontien of Athananc, the ^ef 
(w*r) of the Visigoths, whose country had been devasuted by 
the Emperor Valcns in three successive campaigns a fw y^ 
previously.* Athananc determined to resist the new invadOT 
if he too should be attacked, and he aublishcd himself on the 
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banks of the Dniester not &r from AUtheus and Sapbrax. His 
first move was to send some of hii chief men, led by one Monde* 
rich, at the head of a considerable force, some twenty miles 
beyond the river, with instructions to report on the movements 
of the enemy and to screen the main body of the army as it 
prepared its defences. The Huns at once realized that Monde* 
rich's force was but a fraction of the Gothic army, and decided 
to ignore it. Riding hard throogh a mootUit nif^t, they com* 
pk tel y ootmanoeuvred and eluded Mondcrich, and, before be 
coold even discover their whereabouts, they had forded the 
Dniester twenty miles in his rear. Atbanaric bad no 8US]Mcion 
of his danger. He and his army were sturuicd by the surprise 
of the Hum’ attack. There was no resistance: the Goths scat* 
tered to the Carpathian foot-hills behind them with slight losses.* 
Alatbeus and Saphrax appear to have been crushed simul¬ 
taneously. 

Atbanaric next decided to build and defend a wall between 
the Gcrasus (Pruth) and the Danube. The work was hurried 
on with «lcni and vigour; but again the troops were surprised 
and would have been massacred, had it not hcea for the weight 
of the Hum’ booty, which prevented them from carrying out 
thdr usual swift manoeuvres.* 

The Goths were panic-stricken: they could resist no longer. 
They melted away from Atbanaric, and with their families and 
their goods began to stream towards the Danube. In the fertile 
fields of Thrace, secured by the broad Danube and the strength 
of the Roman garrisons, ^ey would escape fiom this 'race of 
men, which had never been seen before .. ., which had arisen 
from some secret comer of the earth, and was sweeping away 
and destroying everything that came in its way*.* 

As more and more of them reached the Danube, the Roman 
officen on its southern bank b^an to realize that the reports, 
which they had beard with contempt,* were nothing more than 
the truth. 


IV 

In the autumn of 376 the Goths, said by contemporaries to 
□umber 200,000, were permitted to cross the Danube, and two 
years later, on 9 August 378, they engaged the Emperor Valem 
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on tbe plains outside Adrianoplc.' Did the Huns take any part 
in this greater Cannae? 

In the autunm of 377 the Goths were penned in among the 
defiles of Mount Haemus in Thrace by a Roman army.* Thdr 
poaidon was desperate. They had no food, and all their efforts 
to break through the ring formed by the Romans had been 
beaten back. When they were reduc^ to the last extremities 
some of their number managed to slip through the enemy linn 
and arrange an alliance with a body of Huns and Alans who 
were roaming the land north of the Danube. The Gothic 
emissaries held out hopes of immense booty if the nomads 
would rescue them from their critical pofition in Thrace. The 
effect of this alliance was striking. As soon as the Roman com¬ 
manders heard of it, they at once began to withdraw their men 
caudously. The Goths escaped from the trap in which they had 
been caught, and began once again to devastate the unlucky 
country-side of Thrace.* 

Now the band of Huns which thus dramatically rescued the 
Goths is not reported to have left them before the battle of 
Adrianoplc. Immediately after the battle, when the Goths had 
made a vain effort to surprise Adrianople itself, wc hear of these 
same Huns again: a few days after the great victory they are 
found still in the company of the Goths.* We cannot doubt that 
they had been with them all the time, and it b not impossible 
that the cavalry charge which decided the greatest disaster in 
Roman militsiry history was headed, not by Goths, but by Huns. 
That our sources say nothing of thb b not surprising: the Roman 
disaster was so complete that no one could afterwards give a 
clear or accurate account of what had happened.* 

We hear little of the Huns in the years which immediately 
followed. We arc assured explicitly, however, that they took 
their full share in the plundering and devastation of the north 
Balkan provinces in the period after Adrianople.* Theodosius I 
was proclaimed emperor on 19 January 379, and in hb first 
year, we arc told, he defeated sevo^ bands crfHuns, Alans, and 
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Goths, who wm still devastating the Ball^ and was able to 
proclaim considerable victories on 15 November. It would 
that companies of the Son and Carpodacae were serving 
in a subordinate porition, like the Alans, under the Huns,' who 
themselves behaved with their usual ferocity: they were emm 
ptrmeu drociaru, according to a contemporary.* It it said by a 
later authority that in the year 427 the Huns had been in occupa¬ 
tion of Pannonia for fifty yean.* The statement has been 
vigorously denied,* but if we remember that a few ye^ after 
the accession of Theodorius I a company of Huns is found 
approaching the fronden of Gaul, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pcae that on the morrow of Adrianople great tracts of Pannonia, 
orally the eastern regions, had already fallen under their 

sway.* . 

Although we hear once or twice of the Ckynman/anias 
in the years which followed,* it was not until 395 that the new 
barbarians launched their first great invasion of the Roman 
Empire, and their raids of that year seem to have been con¬ 
ducted on a bigger scale than any others until the days of Atdla. 
In the winter of 395 the Danube was frozen, and the Huns took 
the opportunity of crossing into the Roman provinces and re¬ 
newing the devaiution which Theodosius had barely managed 
to Once again Thrace bore the brunt of the suffering, 
but Dalmatia, too, feared an invanoa.* Claudian maliciously 
suggests the Huns were actually invited into the Empire 
by the praetorian prefect Rufinus, whose position was b^g 
violendy assailed by Sdlicho. But this is mer^ the propaganda 
of the poet in favour of his patron, and we know that Rufinus 
did what be could to alleviate the fearful hardships of the 
peasantt of Thrace.* 

Tbe Huns put out their greatest effort, however, far to the 
Pouring over the passa of the Caucasus, their bands over¬ 
ran Armenia and made for tbe richest provinces of tbe Eastern 
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Empire. The smcAe rose from the villages of Cappadocia. The 
invaders were said to have approached the Halys. Areas of 
Syria itself were devastated, and Antioch lotdwd to her defences: 

Aasuetiusque choris et Ueu plebe canorum 

Proterit imbellem sonipes hostilis OroatcnL' 

Crowds of captives and great herds of cattle were led away 
north of the Caucasus. 

Extra Gmmerias, Taurorum clauitra, paludcs 
Flos Syriae servit.* 

In Armenia the Huns reached the city of Melitene; thence they 
overran the province of Euphrateda and even galloped into 
Coele Syria and Cilicia.* Jerome writes vivddly of this raid: 

'Behold, the wolves, not of Arabia, but of the North, were let loose 
upon us last year from the lar-off rocks of Caucasus, in a little 
while overran great provinces. How many xntmasteries were cap- 
ixued, how many streams were redden^ with human blood! 
Andoch vras besieged, and the other dlks washed by the Halys, 
Cydnus. Orontes, and Euphrates. Flocks of captives were dragged 
away; Arabia, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt were taken captive 
by th^ terror. 

Non tniht si linguae centum sint oraque centum, 

Fcrrea vox. 

Omnia poensuiim p ercur r ere nomina poaai m .* 

And i^n: 

‘Lo, suddenly mcBcngers ran to and fro and the whole East 
trembled, for swarms of Huns had broken forth from the frr distant 
Maeods between the icy Tanais and the monstrous peoples of the 
Masagetae, where the Gates of Alexander pen in the wild nadons 
behind the rocks of Caucasus. They 61led the whole earth with 
slaughter and panic alike as they flitted hither and thither on thdr 
swift horim. The Roman army was away at the time and was 
detained in Italy owing to the dvil wan... . May Jesus avert such 
beasts from the Roman world in the future! They were at hand 
everywhere before they were expected: by their speed they ou^ 
stripped rumour, and they took pity neither upon religion nor rank 
nor age nor wailing chiltUiood. Those who had just begun to live 
were compelled to die and, in ignorance of their plight, would smile 
amid the drawn swords <it the enemy. There was a unanimous 
report that they were making for Jerusakro and that they were 

* ettudkn, ill U. sS-j}; /■ AiMF* S^79- 
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converging on that dty owing to their extreme greed for gold. The 
wall* Antioch, n^lMted in the idle time* of peace, were hnstUy 
patched up; Tyre wiihed to break away again from the land and 
her ancient iiiand. Then we ourselves were forced to 
ships ready, to wait on the shore, to take preesutions against 
the enemy's arrival, to fear the barbarians more than shipwreck 
even thou^ the winds were raging.’’ 

As Jerome sgys, there was no regtilar army to meet them: 
Theodouus, at his death, had left the armies of the Empire in 
the West An important officer in the East was suspected of 
cowardice and ofindifierence to the lot of the country under his 
command.* At any rate, the invasion was unopposed* until the 
eunuch Eunopius, hastily assembling a few Go^c troops* and 
whatever Roman loldien he could lay hands on, succeeded in 
taking the ftdd against them.* He failed to recover the booty 
they had taken,* but peace was restored to the East at the end 
of 398,* and the world MW a eunuch as consul in 399. 

For some thirteen yean the Huns do not appear to have 
raided the Eastern provinces again, but in the first yean of the 
new century they seem to have uiwleriaken a tremendous drive 
through central Europe towards the West from their recently 
conquered homes in the rwrtbem Balkans. Scenes similar to 
those of 376 were witnessed again. In the closing months of 
405 Radagaisus broke into Italy, and terrified contemporaries 
said that he beaded 400,000 men, though more sober judgements 
put the figure for lower. On 31 Dumber 406 swarms of 
Vandals, Suevet, and Alans broke the Rhine ftontier for ever 
and crowded into Gaul. These movements, it is agreed,* were 
caused by a westward expanrion of the Huns, but only one hint 
has survived in our authorities of the fierce battles by which the 
Germans were dslodged from their homes and sent fleeing into 
the provinces of the Roman Empire. Oroeiui, in reference to 
this period, writes: ‘taceo de ipsorum inter se barbarorura 
crebiis dilacerationibus, cum K invicem Gotborum cunei duo, 
deiode Alani atqne Huni varus caedibus populabantur.’* 

' Jetbui St^ika, n (p. B, Wri^), *sll Syria wat daSvetad iats tlidr baadi 
by... (be Mptatnoi of tbe fCMnl (atpaniMns} Addai' (La. Addaaua). 

> CJancfafi, Si A*«S- U- 57* ••tit abttav. 

Mb. 1.841 Caw. * D). U. ass-s. *1^.371. * Ib. iia. 

* See, far emapl^ Gibboa, SMaw, ifl, p. aOs. ed. Bury. 

• vtt. 37. S. 
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Attacks on the lower Danube provinces were resumed in 408. 
In that year a certain Uldis, the first Hun whom we know by 
name and one whom we shall have to mention frequently again, 
crossed the Danube and captured Castra Martis, a fortress 
lying well back from the river in the province of Moesia,' He 
took this place by treachery, and unhappily we do not know 
who it was that co>operated with him and betrayed the fort. 
Uldis then proceeded to overrun Thrace, and, when the Romans 
tried to buy him off, he rejected thdr offer: when the Roman 
officer commanding the array in Thrace made his proposals to 
him, the Hun merely pointed towards the rising tun and said 
that, if he so wished, he would find it easy to subdue all the land 
which the sun looked upon. He demanded an impossible sum 
as the price o( peace, but the Roman officer was not at a loss. 
He prolonged his conversations with Uldis, and entered into 
secret negotiations with the subordinate leaden in the enemy’s 
army. He emphasized the great humanity of the Roman 
Emperor and the very acceptable gifts which that Emperor was 
accustomed to offer to brave men. His suggestions were agree* 
able. Many of Uldis’ foUowen deserted, and he himself only 
escaped across the Danube with difficulty. He lost many Huns 
and a considerable number of Sdri who were serving under 
him in much the same capacity as we have seen the Alans 
serving in other Hun armies.* 

We have more than one memorial of the East Roman govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to repair the damage done by Uldis and to prevrat 
the recurrence of such raids as his. Hcrculius, the praetorian 
prefect of Illyricum, a patron of letters and the arts, was m- 
structed to force everyone, without distinction of rank, to take 
part in the rebuilding of city walls and in the coUerton and 
transport of food to the ruin^ areas. The Emperor, instructed 
by his praetorian prefect Anthemius, expected that many would 
endeavour to evade this work, and he therefore repeats: a 
summis sarcina ad infimos usque decurrat’ The raid may be 
repeated: the moment is critical.* Anthemius issued further 
orders. Every possible method of entering the Eastern Bmp^ 
is to be scrutinized; every place where the provinces can be 
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approached—‘omacs statiooes navium portus litora, omna 
absccatus provindanim, abdita etian k>ca et insulae*—is to 
be guarded closely because of the btrhmca firiUu.* Specihe 
measures were taken for the strengthening of Ae Danube fleet. 
A scvcn*ycar programme of shipbuilding was published on 
a8 January 413. In the provinces (d'Moesia and S^hia, which 
bordered on the great river, a sttted number of vessels, both 
warships and sup^y ships (fWMH offaritnas, as they are called), 
were to be built e\'ery year and a stated number of old ships to 
be repaired. Over two hundred vessels were to be in service at 
the end of seven yean, and local officials were to be heavily 
fined if the programme was not fiiUy carried out each year.* 
But Anthemius’ greatest achievement in these yean was the 
construction of the Theodoaan walls on the land side of Con* 
standnople, which had long since eictended beyond the original 
wall of Constantine. The need for them had been felt as early 
as the time of Tbeododus I,* but it was not until 4 April 413 
that the government could refer to the completion of the new 
wall, ‘qui ad munidonem tplendidbrimae uibis cxtructiu csf.* 
^Vho can doubt that it was Uldis’ raid that impressed upon 
Anthemius the urgent necessity of the defence of the capital? 
Bury justly says that ‘in planning the new walls of the capital, 
be was preparing consciously for the Hunnic war which he 
foresaw*.* 

After the defeat and disappearance of Uldis we come to one 
of the obscurest incidents in the history of the Huns. Priscus 
heard of it from a West Roman, Romulus, whom he met in 
Attila’s encampment in 449 and of whom he held a high opinion. 
Romulus told him that the Huns had once, rrdAen, sought to 
attack Persia at a dme when famine prevailed in their own 
country and the Romaiu were engaged in a war. Under two 
leaden named Bauch and Cunich, who afterwards went to 
Rome to obtain an alliance, a large Hun army entered a desert 
country, passed a certain lake, which Romulus thought might 
be (he Maeotic Sea, and after fifteen days crossed some moim« 
tains and found themselves in Persia. After devastating the 
land, they encountered a Persian army which filled the air over 

■ CTfc. vB. 16.«, of 04 April 410. 
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their heads with arrows. The Huns were beaten back and re- 
crossed the mountains with only a little of thdr booty, for the 
Persians succeeded in recovering most of iL Fearing a pursmt, 
Basicb and Cursich returned home by a different route, which 
appears to have led them past the oil country of Baku.' This 
expedition seems to have tideen place about the period 415-20 
or a little later. 

In 420 the Eastern Roman £m(»e went to war with Perria. 
The Persians had been taking the merchandise from the Roman 
traders in their dominions ai^ had refused to return the Roman 
gold*miners whose services they had hired. In addition, they 
had begun a general persecution of the Christisms in Persia.* 
As the Roman armies became more and more deeply involved 
in the East, the northern frontier seems to have been stripped 
of its defenders, and this was doubtless the reason vdty the Huns 
in 423, after a long interval, again launched a plundering raid 
on Thrace.* We have no details and know nothing of how they 
were expelled. We hear of no further hostilities on the northern 
frontier of the Eastern Empire bdbre the appearance of Rua, 
the uncle of Attila. 


V 

The little that our authorities enable us to say about the wars 
between the Romans and the Htms before the days of A^a hw 
been summarized above. But in the early days of their life in 
Europe the Huns by no means appear exclusively as the enemies 
of the Romans, Goths, or Persians. We have already seen that, 
although Huns destroyed the kingdom of the Ostro^hs, Hum 
also fought in its defence. In their first great achievement in 
Europe the new barbarians were divided against themselves. 
So it continued throughout the entire period at present under 
review, a fact which was noted by contemporaries with surprise 
and satisfactiem.* 

We have seen that Theodosius I, in his fint year as Emperor, 
managed to drive the Hun raiders from the northern Balkans 
and that his reign was frequently troubled by them thereafter. 

‘ Mwqosrt. p. 97, ihcy returned from Awopwene p»*t 
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But be also wed them as allies. When he engaged the anny of 
the usurper Maximus on the river Save in 388, his very swift 
cavalry victory was vk’on by Hunnic horsemen serving in his 
army.* It may well be, as Seeds suggests, that, after the victory 
over Maximus’ brother Marcellinus at Poetovio in that same 
year, it was Hunnic cavalry that inflicted the heavy losses 
suffered by the fleeing enemy.* Agsun, towards the end of the 
eightio officers ofValentinian II beat back a party of Huns who 
were approaching Gaxil, while at the same time Bauto, the 
Master of the Soldiers, succeeded in inducing an army of Hum 
to attack the Juthungi, who were then devastating the Roman 
province of Raetia.* 

We have already mentioned the defeat ofUldis in 408. But 
Uldis’ history had a banning and a middle as well as an end. 
In the year 400 the German rebel Gainas attempted to cross 
into Asia Minor, but was deterred by the warships of the Im> 
perial fleet He therefore retreated northwards and crossed the 
Danube with a small body of followers. Here he was met by 
Uldis, who decided to attack him for two reasoiu. He did not 
wish an indepKndent barbarian army to roam at large north of 
the Danube, and he believed that, by destroying Gainu, he 
would do a service to the Eastern Emperor. He therefore col* 
lected his fences and fought the German, not once but many 
times, before he succeeded in slaying him. Gainas' head was 
displayed to view in Constantinople on 3 January 401, and in 
return Uldis demanded 'gifts’, which, in 1 ^, be received. An 
alliance was thereupon concluded between him and the East 
Romam, and it may be supposed that it involved the payment 
of an annual tribute to this body of the nomads.* The credit 
for the overthrow of Gainas did not belong exclusively to the 
Hun. The reason why the Germam had to turn northwards 
towards the Danube in the fint place lay in the initiative of the 
local city magistrates and of the urban population of Thrace. 
Foreseeing the arrival of Gainas’ band, the citizens hastily re¬ 
paired the defences of their cities, and themselves manned ^em 
with their weapons in their hands. 'Owing to previous raids’, 

' Pucf. Lm. U (iH). St. 4. * Ib. sj £; Seeck, UrinriMf, v, p. tij. 
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says our authority, *they were not unpractised in warfare, and 
applied themselves to the struggle with all their strength. Gainas 
found nothing outside the walls except grass,’ he goes on, ‘for 
everyone had taken care to bring inside the walls all the crops 
the livestock and all the furniture and equipment of the 
farmsteads.’ Evidently the events 395 had tau^t the towns¬ 
men of Thrace a lesson which they were not dow to learn. 
Neither were they quick to forget it, as Attila many years later 
ha d good reason to observe when his horsemen were beaten 
by the initiative and courage of the citizeits of Asemus.* 
Uldis next appears in the service of West Rome. At the end 
of 405 Radagaisus and a huge throng of Germans, fleeing before 
the Huns, as we have seen, descended into Italy. The cities of 
the peninsula were panic-stricken, but Stilicho, as weD as 
mobilizing the forces at his disposal in Italy, managed to make 
an alliance vrith a body of Huns and Alans: these Huns were 
the followers of Uldis. In the battle of Faesulae early in 406 they 
showed their mettle. They first prevented the Germans from 
collecting provisions, and then in the conflict itself a swift out¬ 
flanking movement ^ their cavalry enabled Stilicho to encircle 
the enemy and destroy them with the utmost carnage. Uldis’ 
men sold off their prisoners at one sdUus a head.* They had 
rendered considerable service, then, to both Eastern and 
Wolem Rome before they invaded Thrace in 408. 

The measures which the Western government todt against 
its German mercenaries after the fall of Stilicho in 408 rendered 
it essential to obtain military assistance from some non-Germanic 
source in future. They therefore turned to the Huns and ob¬ 
tained asnstance from them by a treaty which seems to have 
involved the giving of hostages: one of the hostages was a young 
man named Aetius.* Many yean later his panegyrist magnified 
the results of Aetius’ life sunong the Huns: 

dedit otia ferro 

Caucasus et saevi condemnant proelia reges. 

Indeed, Rome would otherwise have fallen before the ‘shafts 
of the North’: 
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oim Scytbkis luceumberet ensbut orbis 
telaque Tarpeui premoent Arctoa Kcura, 
boctilcm iregit ntbiem ptgnusque superbi 
(bederii et mundi pretium fuit* 

At any rate, vre find that when Atbaulf, the brothcr-m-law 
oTAlaric, appeared aouth of the Julian Alpc in 409, leading an 
army which included a number of Hum, Honoriua’ minuter 
Olympius was able to meet him at the bead of a little band of 
300 Huns, and at a cost of 17 dead slew 1,100 of the enemy.* 
Later in that same year, 409, as the reladoDt of the West Roman 
government with Alaric grew steadily worse, a force of 10,000 
Huns was brought into Italy firom Dalmatia by the Imperial 
government, ThdrprescnceseemstohaveweighcdwithAlaric, 
who at once abandoned his plan of an immediate inarch on 
Rome.* More than thirty yean after their first appearance in 
Europe the name cf the Huns struck terror even into the bravat 
of th^ who heard iL 

In 413 we find the East Roman government again in dipio* 
made relations whb the Huns, or at any rate with some of them. 
We learn from a fiagment of Olympiodorus that in that year 
he himself tei%'ed on an embassy which was sent out from Con¬ 
stantinople to the barbariaru. In order to reach their destina¬ 
tion the ambassadors had to sail northwards across the Black 
Sea and were almost lost in a storm on the way. They eventu¬ 
ally reached a Hun king named Donatus, whose sphere of 
activity was obviously far from that in which Uldis had held 
sway. On their arrival the ambassadors successfully achieved 
what one of Priscus’ companions failed to do in sinular circum- 
stanca many yean later: after exchanging oaths of friendship 
with Donatus they treacherously murdered him. Perhaps hb 
realm had recently grown to dangerous strength and the East 
Roman government, which was still controlled by the prefect 
Anthemius, taw a cheap way ofdispelling the danger. Butacer- 
tain Charato was chosen to tucce^ Donatus, and, not without 
reason, he entertained feelingiofiomc hostility towards Olympio¬ 
dorus and hu friends. But the ambastadon had come prepared to 
deal with such a ntuation, and costly presents given in Theo¬ 
dosius’ name induced the barbarian to remsdn at peace (firag. 18). 

' Merotavdes, Pm/, ii, 3 £, 117 If. 
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In 495, when the murper John wu fighting for his life against 
East Roman forces at Ravenna, he sent Aetius to the Huns to 
hire an army and bring it to Italy as quickly as possible. But 
Aetius returned too late. >Vhen he appeared in Italy John had 
been three days dead. Nevertheless, he engaged Aspar, the 
commander of the Eastern forces, in a stubborn but apparently 
indecisive battle, and finally induced the Huns to leave Italy 
and return home. The Huns, we are told, laid aside their anger 
and their arms for gold, gave hostages, and exchanged oaths. 
Aetius* achievement in gening rid of them was considered to 
be so great that Pladdia and Valendnian III made their peace 
with him and gave him the rank of Count. It was said that the 
number of Huns whom he had tent home %vas 60,000.' 

VI 

Thus the Huns were not only the foes of the Romans towards 
the close of the fourth century and in the opening years of the 
fiRh; also to some extent they were their firiends, and served not 
without effect as mercenaries in the Imperial armies. 

It was not only the Roman government which profited from 
their services: wealthy private individuals did so too. We bear 
only two cases, but there is no reason to doubt that in fact 
there were others. Qaudian tells us that Arcadius’ praetorian 
prefect Rufinus maintained a personal guard of barbarians, and 
we hear fi?om another source that this guard was composed of 
Huns.* Rufinus* great rival StiUebo also sought to ensure his 
own safety by hiring a private army of Huns, and before hb 
enemies could set about murdering him they had to deal with 
these retainers. Consequently, at the head of an army they 
made a sudden descent upon them while they were asleep and 
slew them as they lay.* Since Rufinus’ Huns are mentioned in 
one of our meagre chronicles, it would seem that the force was 
of considerable dimensions, although we need not believe that 
it was as vast as the private armies maintained by some subjects 
of the Empire in later days. 

If a few of the great potentata of both the East and the West 
relied on Huns for their personal security, many of the popula> 
' rUkNtorfiut, xU. 4 (p. tjo, Udes): eSna. A/i«.l,p.47»-®5*:Gn^.Tur.lL#; 
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tion wert willing to believe the new barbarinns capable of the 
utmost atrodtie*. Claudian does not hesitate to teU his readen 
not only that the Huns slew tbeir parents but that they de» 
lighted to swear oaths by their bodies thus slain. This was a 
belief that did not soon die out; had not Herodotus said that 
the Massagetae sacrifice their old men? Indeed, half a century 

later,Theodoret fa prepared to go considerabty farther. Accord¬ 
ing to him the ‘Massagetae*, as he terms the Huns, not only 
made a regular practice of killing off their old men but actually 
ate their bodies.' All alike agreed that they lived the life of wild 
beasts. They descended upon the Goths like v« 4 ves, according 
toPrucus. ‘Though by nature they lived the life of wild animals’, 
writes an ecclesiastical historian, a missionary changed them to 
milder ways. Even the sober Ammianus says that you could 
take them to be two*footed animals, and to Jerome also they 
woe wolves and wild beasts. In the sixth century Jordanes 
considered them to be ‘a race almost of men’, and Procopius 
notes that the Ephthalita, alone among the Huns, do not live 
the life of animals. Indeed, Zacbariah of Mitylcne at the end 
of the fifth century represents some Huns as r^erring to them¬ 
selves as ‘barbarians, who, like rapacious wild beasts, rgect 
God in the North-West regroo’.* 

Unspeakable hardships were caused to the people living in 
the at^ual areas de\'astai6d by the raids of the Huns. We can 
say little of the sufferings of the Goths when this new nation 
of barbarians descended upon them as unexpectedly and 
suddenly, in Ammianus’ words, as a storm from the high 
mountains.* But we have a little information from Thrace. 
During the raid of $95, when St Hypadus was twenty years of 
age, he visited the monks of that area and found that, since 
Hun bands were roaming the country-side and plundering 
everywhere without hindrance, the brethren bad been com- 
pdl^ to build forts, learr&Aia, wherdn they might live in 
comparative security. Hypatius himself and ei^ty of the 
brethren proceeded to build a big fort, RcmAXtov ufya, for 
themielva so that they might continue their devodons without 

■ Clw i iti i n, ATheodombMIctte, PC. taatitL 14^5; Herodotus, 
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intemip6on. Evidently there was no organized defence left in 
the province.^ Many yean afterwards Hypadus used to tell hts 
disciples of how the Huns surrounded his kootI^Aiov in Thrace, 
but God protected His servants and put their enemies to flight. 
They had a hole, TpvpoAid, in the wsil', he said, ‘through which 
they hurled out a stone and dealt a blow to one of the foe, so 
that the othen saw it, and, waving their whips, fpoylX^ta, as a 
signal, they mounted their horses suid retreated. When a stop 
had been put to the fighting, the people of the country-side, 
who had been plundered and had nothing left, ran to the 
monastery, seeldiig their sustenance.’ The head of the monas¬ 
tery, he went on, Jonas, an Armenian, thereupon went to 
Constantinople and told the great men there, toH IXXowTplon, 
that the poor in Thrace were starving. When this became 
known, Rufinus and the other officials ‘filled ships with grain 
and with pulse’—presumably communications by land were 
broken—'and sent them to Jonas that he might distribute 
them to the poor'.* The central government no doubt did 
what it could to relieve the suffering, but its means were 
limited, and little or no help can have reached the most 
exposed districts immediately behind the fivnder and far from 
the sea. 

The Church was not daunted by the fury and savage reputa¬ 
tion of the new invaders, and very soon after their first appear¬ 
ance on the fivnticr, Christian missionaries went among them. 
At the turn of the fito century they were visited by Thcodmus, 
bishop ofTomi and Scythia. The Hunt on the Danube held 
him in high respect, we are told, and called him ‘God of the 
Romans’, es6$ 'Pcouoftjv.* It was said that Theotimus had 
fbrmed wondrous deeds among them, but the ecclesiastical 
historian who tells us of them seems to have had his doubts as 
to the truth of the stories.* It was said that as he journeyed one 
day through enemy territory, Theotimus saw a band of Huns 
riding towards him on their way to Tomi. The bishop’s com-* 
panions were dismayed and began to lament that they would 
be put to death at once; but TTieotimus dismounted from his 
hone and began to pray, whereupon he and his companions 

' Wit $. tifpttH, p. 6i. tiff.: tee p. t$«bovt. 

* Ibn P. 6^ SI * 1 ^ Teubotf editor*, Index n oa ii in i m . *.v. SlpSV'i 
Busttknly XMume tiuit die barbwUoi in queiiioo were (be Gotha. 

* Seaomen, vii. *6. 6. 
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and thdr hones became invisible and the Huns rode by with¬ 
out seeing them. On another occasion a Hun, who thought the 
bishop to be a rich man, plotted to take him prisoner and hold 
him to ransom. He therefore prepared a lasso, such u the Huns 
o(ften used in warfare, and tried to entangle him in its coils. 
But as he raised his hand to cast the noose around the bishop, 
he became as it were petrified and could not lower his arm 
again. He remained as though lied by invisible ropes until, at 
the request of his companions, Theotimus prayed to God to 
release him &om his pr^cament.' 

Despite such prodigious works Theotimus does not seem to 
have met with any success in converting the Huns. All that our 
authority can claim is that he changed them from their bestial 
manner of life to milder ways, and this he accomplished by the 
procedure, not unusual in a bishop of thoK times, of inviting 
them to banquets and presenting them with ^ts.* 

At approximately the time when Theotimus was active, 
other misnonafies were sent to work among the Huns. John 
Chrysostom, we are told, dispatched them to some *of the 
nomadic Scyths who were encamped along the Danube*. The 
term ‘nomadic Scyths* is one which our authority uses else¬ 
where of the Huns and of no one else,* and we can have no 
doubt that the great Patriarch of Constantinople bad endea¬ 
voured to have the new barbarians converted. But again no 
claim is made that the missionaries met with the slightest 
success. One of their greatest difficulties must have been that 
oflaoguage. John Chrysostom himsdfcould find an interpreter 
easily enough when he wished to preach to the Goths in the 
capital; but, at we shall sec later, Ae number of Romans who 
knew the Hun language was exceedingly small {p. 98 1 below), 
BO that churchmen qualified to preach among them can only 
have been acquired with the utmost difficulty, if, indeed, at all. 

None the less, there were not wanting enthusiasts within the 
Roman Empire who believed that the task of converting the 
Huns was all but accomplished. Htad dirciMl psalUrium, cries 
Jerome in a letter written in 403, only eight years after he had 
trembled in bit cell in Bethlehem. Omsius in 417 observes that 
‘the churches of Christ everywhere throughout the East and the 

’ SotoacD, «8. tS. 6, If 6-10. 
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West are filled with Hum, Suevi, Vandals, Burgundians, and 
innumerable other peoples of bdievers’. In the very hey-day 
of Atdla, Theodoret considered that the Huns had abandoned 
with loathing the ciutom of eating their old men because they 
had now heard the gospel, and he mendoru their name in a 
list of those who profit from the good works of the martyrs.* 
Unhappily, more sober witnesses had to admit the complete 
failure of the Church’s elTorts, and towards the middle of the 
fifUi century, in the great days of Attila, Salvian classes them 
without qu^ificadon among the pagans. Prudendus, far away 
in Spain, although be thought that the ‘bloody ferodty* of the 
Htms had been umed somewhat—they no longer drink blood, 
he says—can do no more than look forward to the day when 
they will drink the blood of Christ.* Even in the dxth century 
their wanton cruelty, their readiness to rape nuns and Co mas* 
sacre those who had taken refuge at the altan of the churches, 
shocked even the barbarous armies of Jusdnian.* It is possible 
that individual Htms, particularly among those living in the 
Roman Empire as captives or exiles, had been converted to 
Christianity; but if so, wc hear of none of them until long after 
the death of Attila. Thereafter, dtose few whom we know to 
have been converted had espedally close relations with the 
Romans, like that Sunica whom Zachariah of Mitylene de¬ 
scribes as *a general, who was a Hun, and, having taken refuge 
with the Romans, had been baptized’. Zachariah, then, pic¬ 
tured only the truth when he made the Huns describe them¬ 
selves as ‘barbarians, who, like rapacious wild beasts, rgect 
God in the North-West repon’.* 

Such was the impression which the Huns, in their early days, 
left upon those Romans whose literary works have come down 
to us. But they, the educated, the comparatively well to do, 
were a small minority in the Empire. Wc cannot doubt that 
this impression was shared by all, high and low alike, who lived 
in the areas actually devastated, who saw their hoveb burnt 
and their sons and daughters led away into a bitter slavery. Wc 
shall try in later pages to discover the sentiments of the vast 
bulk of the population of the European provinces, that is, the 
■ J«roaje,%ewii.t;<>«aM, vU.4i.e;Tbeo«iote«toMifne, K.lxxxuL 1405, 
cT. lOM. 
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peu&nis living &r fitom the frontien, both those who sweated 
in the 6elds (£ their masters, and those who had been entirely 
cxpropiiated and lived as brigands in the mouDUins and 
forests. Attila, it has been said, was <wily the Scoui^ of 
for the Roman priests and administrators interested in keeping 
the nations under the domination of Rome.' 
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HUN SOCIETY BEFORE ATTILA 

A n attempt has been made in the previous chapter to outline 
^ the military exploits of the Huns and the wars which they 
fought for and against the Romans and Goths before the days 
of Attila. But it is clear that many problems arise from our 
nsuradve and demand explanation. Before we approach them 
the reader may be urged to bear constantly in mind the rapidity 
with which the Hun empire rose and frU. When Priscus crossed 
the Roman frontier and entered the dominions of the Huns in 
449 be passed into a world which a generation before his birth 
bad not yet come into existence, and which had utterly dis- 
appeaued by the time his book was publjshed4 If we are to 
understand the strange phenomenon presented by the great 
nomad empire we must never forget that their society was not 
static but dynaunic. History is no longer satisfied to ascribe so 
striking a movement as the rise of the Hun empire to the genius 
of a single man, and in fact, at we shall see, there is not much 
evidence to show that Atdla was a genius. It is only in terms of 
the development of their society that we can explain why the 
Hunt attacked the Roman Empire at all, why they as often 
defended it, how they came to build up so vast an empire of 
their own, and yet proved unable to hold it for more than a 
few yean. We must therefore examine their society, and we 
can only hope to succeed if we are clear as to the productive 
methods at their disposal. In no part ofour study sh^ we have 
more reason for gratitude to Ammianus than here. 

I 

In material civilization they belonged to the Lower Stage of 
Pastoralism as defined by Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg 
(p. 26 f., rt fiastim). The herds which they had driven before 
over the steppes of southern Russia consisted, according 
to Ammiantis, of all kinds of domesticated animals*—cattle, 
horses, goats, and, above all, sheep, which, although unmen- 
tioDcd by our authorities, are more essential to the steppe 

■ a. s tmmii but not pifi: m G. F. Hadton af. Toynbee, A Sla^ 
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T K>Tn ««^ even than bones.' But so low was their itandanl of 
production that they appear to have worn no woollen clothing, 
and there is no evidence that they knew how to weave. Like 
some nomads of the Asiatic steppe at the present day, they 
could not weave because they bad no time for it: they therefore 
their wool on the sheepskin or in the form of felt. Their 
clothing was made either of linen or of the skins of tnurvuu 
(marmots?) stitched together, and some of the steppe tribes 
were famed in the Roman Empire for their trade in such skins.* 
Owing to the bard conditions of their life the Huns wore their 
clothes on their baefa, we arc told, until they disintegrated and 
fell off Wt by bit, a fact which reminds ui that in the law code 
of Khan it was made obligatory for the Mongols to 

wear their clothes without washing them until they should be 
worn out.* The Huns wore leggings of goat*skin, and round 
caps on their heads, but of what material these were made we 
do not know.* 

Although they derived the bulk ofthdr food from their herds, 
it is quite certain that, like all ocher nomads of the steppe, they 
had to augment their supji^y by bunting. While Ammianus, 
oddly enough, mentions bunting only in connexion with the 
Alans, Priscus appears to have thought that, when the Huns 
were settled in the Kuban (immediately b^ore they b^an 
their attacks on the Ostrogoths), their whole food-supply was 
obtained by hunting.* 

Fmally, they had to rdy on food-gathering, and Ammianus 
teUs us that th^ collected the roots of wild plants to supplement 
their diet* The fret that he mentions this at all in such a com¬ 
paratively brief account of their way of life suggests that food¬ 
gathering played a very imporunt pm indeed in their economy. 
We need scarcely add that agriculture was entirely unknown.* 

' Ludmore, pp. 74-) and op. 4131; PMAer, p. 331. 
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Their linen clothing, then, must have been acquired by barter, 
for a people which knows nothing of agriculture does not grow 
llax. 

The productive methods available to the Huns were primi* 
dve beyond what is now easy to imagine. When Ainjnianus 
says that they were acciistomed to endure hunger and thirst 
from their very cradles, he reminds us that their own economy 
was simply tat^U to support them unaided. Without the assis¬ 
tance of the settled agricultural populatioiu at the edge of the 
steppe they could not have survived. They were therefore 
compelled to have continuous intercourse with these peoples, 
and the question of their trade will occupy us at length later on. 

II 

From this description of their primitive methods of producing 
and appropriating food it will be evident that a very large area 
of pasture land was necessary to support a comparatively small 
number of Huns. Hence theymustnotbepictui^aswaiidering 
over the steppe In one enormous multitude—Hunnic 'hordes* 
and their unishUge SekwSrmt are misleading terms. Rather, a 
large number of comparatively tiny groups drove their herds 
hither and thither in search of pasture and water, and, within 
limits, the smaller the groups the more secure was their food- 
supply. What can we learn of these groups? It is unfortunate 
that Ammianus omits to tell us anything of the tribal organiza¬ 
tion of the Huns. We know from Priscus and other writers that 
they were organized in tribes, and we have a number of their 
tribal names. Ammianus’ remark that they entered battle 
ameatim reminds us of the aaui in which the Gerraans fought, 
according to Tacitus, of whose chief works Ammianus was 
writing a continuation.* But whether the euftti of the Huns 
were formed likewise of /amUuu et propin^taUs we do not know. 
There is no direct evidence to support the suggestion, but, 
although tribes and confederacies were easily broken up in the 
unstable conditions of steppe life, clans and families tended to 
survive,* so that the conjecture may not be incorrect. However 
that may be, scholars appear to agree in making deductions as 
to the Huns from what is in general customary on the steppe. 
Thus Bury accepts Pcisker’s statements to the effect that the 
h«i«ir imif of Hun society was formed by the five or six persons 

' ««La.8;Tac.Cwt.vL5.vll.3. * Pdte.|>.3J*- 
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of one family who lived in one tent. ‘Six to ten tents formed a 
camp, an d several camps a clan. The tribe consisted of swcr^ 
clans and the hipest unit, the il or people, of several tribes.'i 
If we et^uate the word ‘several’ in this quotation from Bury with 
the figure to, we may conclude that the average Hun tribe 
of about 5,000 persons all told. But not all pasturm 
and hunting-groundb would support i,ooo persons with their 
flocks and herds if they moved about in one group; and that is 
w*y Peisker tells us that the camps, i.e. the groups of about 
50 vrandered about separatdy. Prisois says that the 

Acatziri, a people whom be declares to be Hunnic, were divided 
into several tribes and clans under their own leaders.* We may 
nippose that the clans, yhni» which he mentions coircspond to 
the groups of about 500 persons of whom a clan, in Pcisker’s 
terminology, was composed. The organization in households 
may be as certain, for it still exist e d in Attila's day, as we 
shall see (p. 169 below). 

Something can be learned of the social organization of these 
tribes at the time of which wc are speaking. When every male 
was engaged in the day»long task of looking after the herds, and 
w*en even then famine conditions often prevailed among 
them—‘famem sitimque perferre ab incunabula adsuescunP*— 
a leisured or even a scmi-leisurcd class of nobles could not fully 
emerge. Ammianus explicitly notes the absence of kings from 
their society, ‘aguntur.. . nulla severitate rcgali’.* Instead of 
kings, he says, each group was content tumdtuano prvnaiwn 
datiM. Who these primaUs were be does not say, but it is dear 
from his language that their diulus existed only in time of war. 
Indeed, we may guess that even in war-time they could not so 
much cxercue any legal or traditional power as merely use 
pw wtimi influence: they had, one may suspect, little or no right 
of coerdon. It is knovra that the Mongols had no king until 
1206: when Chinghis was proclaimed Khan a few years pre¬ 
viously, in 1203, be had not been vested with any royal power, 
but was merely the leader of a little band of adventurers—his 
foUowen swore to obey him in war, but in peace merely to 
refrain from 'harming his afralrt’.* Ammianus’ primaus may 
well have been in some such position within their own tribes. 

p. IM; Fddcr, p. sss; ct Foe, p. 45- 
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As among the Alans,* they were, no doubt, simply those who 
had won the greatest repuudon as military leaden, and in time 
of peace their power will have been little greater than that of 
any other adult male Hun: for in peace-time the clans scattered 
to thdr various pastures and the basis of a ruler’s existence was 
gone. It would appear instead that all the adult Huns—or at 
any rate the heads of the households—met together in a form 
of council to disctiss matters of general interest, and we sire told 
that, when they came together thus, they carried on their 
discussions on horseback.* 

Amraianus omits to say on what basis property rated, 
whether it was held privately, by the dan, by the family, or by 
some other unit There was certainly no private ownership of 
land, for that was impossible among the pastoral nomads.* 
But what of the herds? We know that among the Models of 
Ghinghis Khan’s time each nomad household owned its own 
herds, tents, and accoutrement,♦ and it u perhaps safest to 
assume that this was also the case among the Huns; it will 
scarcely be doubted that Onegcrius, whom we shall meet in 
the sequel, owned all the property used by the persons erf his 
household. It may be pointed out, however, that if private 
property, as we undentand the term, were highly developed in 
the periexi that Ammianus is speaking of, we should find our- 
selva in some difficulty with the tmmdfuarm primatuM duetas; for 
if the primaUs were simply those who had inherited or acquired 
most property it is all but inconceivable that their ductus should 
have been practically non-existent in tima of peace. A proper¬ 
tied eJaa is never slow to make lull political use of its economic 
and social advantaga. It follows that the military leadersHp 
of the primaits was not strictly hereditary, although the prestige 
of a father who had hdd the leadership might well give some 
indefinite advantage to his son when a new leader was to be 
chosen. Finally, we may safely assert that slavery was but little 
developed in Hun society. That it did exist at this time is indi¬ 
cated not only by what we know of other pastoral peopla at 
the same stage of material culture as the Huns,* but also by 
Ammianus’ failure to say that it did wt exist—for in the case of 
the Alans, who had once had no slaves, the historian is careful 
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to pc^t out the absence of the iniritution. The function of the 
tkves of the Hum will have been to cany out menial work at 
the great hunts and to act as shepherds and stable boys, as 
among the early MongoU.» They were completely at the mercy 
of their masters, who could put them to death without staple 
or hindrance, a^ Priscus saw two of them crucified on a charge 
of having kilkd their masters. The sole source of slavery seems 
to have been warfare : we hear of no native Hun slaves. 

ni 

Such being the material civilisation of the Huns in the later 
fourth century, let us turn now to the question of thar numbers 
and their military strength. 

It has been pointed out above that the present writer can^t 
pa» judgement on De Guignes's identification of the Huns with 
the Hsiung-nu of the Chinese annalists. Now the Chinae, when 
they deal with the steppe nomads, sp^ with embarrassing 
frequency of nomad armies numbmng 100,000, aoo,ow, 
300,000, and even 400,000 men. Thus Parker, whose narrative 
in A TJuusaid Ttm oftht Tetrtars is closely based on the origin^ 
authorities, writes, ‘[Bagbdur] had 300,000 troops under his 
command’, ‘Bagbdur Jet loose 300,000 of his best troops’, 
•[Merchfi] had a standing army of 400,000 horse-archers always 
ready’, and so on.* It may seem impertinejt for one who knows 
nothing of the Chinese luihoritio to criddze the historiam who 
follow them, but we may be permitted to ask («) how the 
extremely primitive nomadic pastoralists rf Mongolia could 
prmihty feed three hundred thousand men concentrated into 
one body, and {i) how their society could function at all if even 
one hundred thousand men were withdrawn from production 
and from the business of tending ar»d protecting the flocks and 
herds for an entire campaigning season. Indeed, even when we 
find the view* that in 430 Attila’s Huns numbered some 600,000 
or 700,000 persons, we cannot but wonder how such an enor¬ 
mous multitude managed to feed itself in Panoonia and on its 
long journey thither, even if they had come firom no more 
distant spot than the Kuban basin.* 

' r«a. pu 47, aad t«c rritcut, pp- jog. s. Ss'- *»■ 
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The sUtisQcs given by our fifUxentury Greco-Roman 
authorities indicate a very difierent state of affairs. In 409 
Honorius employed 10,000 Huns against Alaric.‘ It is signi¬ 
ficant, however, that the excellent authority from whom we 
derive this information, Olympiodorus, himself a first-hand 
observer of Hun life, immediately goes on to describe the extra¬ 
ordinary efforts which the Emperor found it necessary to make 
in order to collect food to support this force: he brought both 
livestock and grain from Dalmatia into Italy for the purpose. 
As Zosimus puts it, 6 pennXcOs ... yupfou; sts ouwteexlav OcU«ut 
rimoaXitTe* Tpoffiv 21 tdCttm; hoiiwv dvoi iroipoOei PovX6w«vot, 
ertTovHcd-irp6§crraxol^6ciSTOiOsd:TT6Tfi5A>^nQrio; d994pesv biXeuev. 
From the fact that Zosimus, or rather Olympiodorus, thought 
thU information suffidently important to include in his his¬ 
tory, it is clear that it was quite exceptional smd that the 
feeing of 10,000 Huns for a campaigning season was considered 
to be no ordinary task. In fact, one might reasonably suspect 
that only the commissariat of the Impei^ government was at 
this period in a position to concentrate so large a force of Hun 
warriors in one spot. In view of what we have teen above, it is 
highly unlikely that the Hunt themselves, in the years imm^ 
diately afrer their first appearance in Europe, could produce a 
sufficient surplus of food to feed so large a body throughout 
a esunpaign: certainly there could be no question of living off 
the land after the devasuting invasion of Radagaisus a few 
years earlier. It is true, however, that at the end of the period 
imder review Octaris Huns, who were defeated by the Bur¬ 
gundians, are said by Socrates to have numbered 10,000 (p. 66 
below). But at that time circumstances bad chan^: whole 
nations of agricultural peoples were then working perforce to 
feed their muters. Moreover, it suits Socrates’ Tendmi in that 
passage to make the Huns as numerous as possible; they may 
therefore have numbered far fewer than 10,000. Indeed, when 
ancient authors give us figures relating to the size of barbarian 
armies operating beyond the frontier against other barbarians, 
they are hardly ever right: it was nearly sdways impossible for 
them to obtain reliable information on such nutters. 

•t the d«pewl oT (be Hm, believe tbdf numben to have bem eoyv^tm aeer iliii 
flfure tbouM ponder over KMneofaiervmiMai uitercd br •CtiineKssicnlinA.a. 11 
end recorded in Perker, p. 57 f.: lec sJw Lenmtare. p. 43®. 
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Nort, we *re told by Olympiodorui* that the Hun fotw 
which defeated Athaulf* G<^ in the intcmtt of Olympiua m 
40Q numbered 300. In view of the supply diflSculties wIum we 
have already mentiooed this is the sort of figure that we shomd 

expect In the time of Procopius, when the Huns had reycrtoi, 

as we shaU see (p. 182 below), to a kind of social orgamiation 
Bmilar to that in which they were living c. 376, their armies 
nearly always appear to number between 200 and 1,200 men, 
»nd the expedition of Zabergan, which caused so mwh alarm 
in Constantinople in 558 and was composed of 7,000 Kotrigun, 
was noted as altogether exceptional.* We shall not be very 
likely to err then if we assume the average Hun raiding party, 
which harried the Roman provinces at the beginning of the 
fifth century, rarely if ever to have numbered more than about 
1,200 warriors. We may assign the same sort of figure to the 
average body of Hun mercenaries employed by the Roman 
government at the same period. 

According to Ralph Fcac (p. 39), who bad first-hand experi¬ 
ence of Mongolia, the nomads living there under the old tnbal 
society went from pasture to pasture in compames of several 
hundred tents. This suggests that each company could must» 
aj^KOximately a thousand warriors; presuma^, when a raid 
was undertak^ some grown men were left behind to protect the 
women and children, and to look after the flocks and herds. 
Further, we have already seen that the tribal unit in our period 
may well have consisted of about 5,000 persons all told. This 
again points to a fidd force for each tribe of about the flgure we 
have suggested, and it indicates that the smaller Hun force* 
which harried the Roman provinces on so many occasions and 
the bodies of Hun mercenaries hired out by the Roman govern¬ 
ment were, not random groupings, but tribal Jevim. In this fMt 
we have the answer to many of our questions. Since each tribe 
sought out its pastures and hundng-grounds in comparative 
isolsti o n , the tribal forces could act with complete indepen¬ 
dence, the one of the other, and we may be sure that rivalry and 
hostility were as common among them as friendship and co¬ 
operation. This is the fundamental reason why, when some 
Huns %vere attacking Vithimiris’ Goths, others |:^yed a con¬ 
siderable part in the Gothic defence (p. 23 above). This u why 

■ V. 49.6: Kcp. Mahore. 
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the Huns as often defended the Roman Empire as they attacked 
it. Again, the Huns had a reputation for extreme faithlessness 
in making and breaking treaties.' The reason why they should 
have acquired such a reputation lies in their tribal organization: 
a treaty made by one group in no way bound another. Finally, 
this is the explanation of the fact that no major battles between 
the Huns and the Romans arc reported for many yean sdier the 
fint appearance of the former across the Danube frontier. 

The preceding discussion throws considerable doubt, I think, 
on the last figure at our disposal, the 60,000 Huns whom Aetius 
is alleged to have brought into Italy in 435.* A force of 60,000 
warrion implies a total population of at least a quarter of a 
million Huns, and when we consider that only a fiction of the 
Huns in Europe were iinitcd in the confederacy which su|> 
ported Aetius, and when wc further take into account the iact 
that neither Aetius nor the Western government could possibly 
have paid or fed 60,000 mercenaria, wc cannot but conclude 
this figure to be an exaggeration. In all probability, if we may 
risk a guess, Aetius* force was about one>tenth of the figure 
given by Fhilostorgius. Qjiite apart from the fact that Aetius, 
like other conunanders, have exaggerated the size of his 
army for purposes of propaganda, it cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized that the astounding mobility of the steppe horse* 
men has always led contemporary historians to believe them 
much more numerous than they actually were. It should be 
remembered that our best authorities rarely, if ever, attempt 
to assess the numbers of the armies of the Huns in their greatest 
days. It is to Priicus’ credit that he gives no such figures in the 
extant fragments. Attila, he says, took Margui usrd ^op^aptxils 
TToXvwXTiBleis;* the men of Asemus fought iti^ iirttpov 
But such terms are clastic: for instance, the Huns ferry a 
pop^opuedv across a stream, and Attila’s tent, he observes, was 
surrounded’frrripopflaptxov-rTXi^Oout.* Again, Basich and Cursich 
are said to have been iroXXoO wX^Oout dpxovn;.* Unfortunatdy 
in a lost part of his work, Priscus, if we can trust Jordanes, 
appesus to have given it as his opinion that Attila’s army in 451 
numbered 500,000 men, a figure that outdoes even the Chinese 
annalists; but the historian was careful to point out that this 


' Aam. nxi. a. 11. 
* p. tSi. t. 


FhiloMcrriMi xiL 14: M* p. above. 
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aeure wa* conjectural.* How could he 6 nd out the 
iTunlikely that Atdla hinuelf knew even approximately Ow 
number of men in his army on that oc^m^ or that he ww 
willing than Gdiefic to exaggerate the S 

view Serefore of the direct evidence of our sou^ together 
whTl is known of nomad empire, in gener^. we may sMy 
conclude that the enormous conquats of the Huns were earned 
out by ‘a ridiculously small band of horsemen. 


It was not because of superiority in numben^l the Huns 
were so often able to defeat the Roman and ^thic mmim. 

What of their aimamcnt? No one can read the rdevani chapter 

of Ammianus (xxxi. a) without feeling something of the p.^ 
found horror which their appearance in south-eastern Europe 
stirred in this capable officer: as Pciaker (p. 350) WY*. ^h^ 
froze the blood of aU peoples. We 

view* that ‘at the time of the death of Theodosius [the Great] 
thev were probably regarded as one more barbarian enemy, 
ne^er more nor Its formidable than the Germans who 
threatened the Danubian barrier’, for it was precisely at the 
time of Theodosius’ death that Ammianus was ^tmg his 
thirty-first book. Even Sceck, who Umitt thu growth of confi¬ 
dence to the East Romans, b scarcely correa: im Osten» he 
writes, ‘wo R 6 mcr und Germancn bsdd als Femde, bald ab 
Bundogenossen schon oft genug mit ibnen gek&mpft ha^n, 
muss sich jener erste zwingendc Eindruck allmfthlich durch die 
Cewohnheit abgcstumpft haben.’* But several passages m 
Procopius and Agathias show that even itf the sixth century the 
Huns still aroused exceptional terror.* 

It b curious that Ammianus, Claudian, Sidonius, and Jor- 
danes, when they fint turn to describe the Huns, at once *P®“ 

oflheir loathsome personal appearance. These writers can find 
no words strong enough to express their horror of the nw 
barbarians. The Huns, says Ammianus, are ‘prodigiose d^ 
formes et pandi, ut bipedcs cxbtimcs bestias, vcl qualcs m 

» loitUna. Ch. «xv. i8« ‘eului eMmtw q[uim«to»«ni aiUium me oumero 
/strhitr’ ‘ PW>»pli». BV. L V "«« P- * 47 - 

1 1 uke the cSinee from Pehltcr. p Sjo. 

* Bury, UUr lUmm Emfin, 1 , p lOJ f. ‘ '*• P . 

• Now Zoftmue, v. ga. j, dhcuMcd p M heJowj ProcoiMua, BP. i. «i. lo, BV. 
Ui iB. t7. and Ibe paw*e<* oMd above, p 99, n. 
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commarginandis pontibiu cffipad stipitcs dolantur incompte*. 
Qaudi&n introduces his description of them with the words 
obscaena visa corpora. Sidonius, in his panegyric of Anthemius, 
assures us that ‘truly the very faces of their infants have a gnie> 
someness all their own’. Jordanes develops the theme. They 
caused excessive panic, he says, by the terror of their faces; 
they put men to flight by their 'terribilitas, eo quod ent eis 
species pavenda nigridinis et velud quaedam, si dki fas est, 
informis offa, non facies’. Jerome puts the matter in a nutshell: 
‘The Roman army*, he says, ‘is terrifled by the tight of them.’< 
Evidently the facial appearance and tattered marmot*skin cloth¬ 
ing of the new invaders unnerved the soldiers of the Empire, 
accustomed as they were to flght opponents who at least lo^ed 
and dressed like themselves. This psychological weapon must 
have been of great military value at first, and seems to have 
declined very slowly later. 

There is no need to labour the point that the Huns all but 
lived on horseback, and in sheer horsemanship they far sur¬ 
passed the beat Roman amd Gothic cavalry. They are, says 
Ammianus, ‘They are unable to plant their feet 

firmly on the ground’, says Zosimus, 'they live and sleep on their 
horses.’ Jerome observed that the Romans are defeated by men 
who are not able to walk, men who think themselves dead if 
they touch the ground. Suidas glosses the word dxpoofcAds as 
'persons who trip up when walking, i.e. the Huns’. Priscus tells 
us how they even carried on their negotiations with the Romaiu 
on horseback, and he himself saw Attila eat and drink when 
mounted.* The Romans could never produce such cavalrymen 
because they could not abandon their agricultural economy. 
‘The Chinese’, writes Lattimore (p. 65), ‘took over the whole 
of the technique of mounted archery, but without subordinating 
their agricultural economy to the nomsulic economy. This meant 
that both their horses and their archen vtrere inferior to those 
of the nomads, except in abnormal periods when years of con- 
secutive campaigning, at ruinous cost to their settled economy, 
produced a professional cavalry that could match the “natural” 
cavalry of the steppe.* The Romans did not imitate this 

' Arwi. xni. fl. Oiudian. la /ti|fa. i. Stj; Sldoniin, Cmm. ti. 24} (usmI. 
Af)dcrMB):JordaiKi,C«(.xxjv. tS7>6i Jenme. ^ ix. i 7 ;cf. 

' Amm. xfxL 9. 6; Zeriinu*, hr. so. 4: Jerome, lx. 17; Suidm, s.v. a 
Pdiipu or et OOeiw; Frii^ pp. 977.5,304. 16, Ac. 
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daperatc policy, not because they were too wise, but because 

they were too weak. 

It is easy to under-estiinate the military strength of nomadic 
mounted archen, especially thoae of a nation which had so 
recendy emerged from tribal society and was endowed wth 
all the courage engendered by the free institutions of the tribe*. 
As late as the mid-nineteenth century the fighting qualitia of 
the mounted archer* of a tribal society, even when faced with 
modem fire-arms, Hxre demonstrated on more than one occa- 
tioo in more rtian one part of the world.* The hones of the 
Huns were of a hardy though ugly breed, and when Jerome 
contrasts their reWfi %vilh the ryw of the Romans, we must not 
forget that their pasture-fed horses could do less work than the 
stall-fed horses of the Romans which had their hay and gr^ 
brought to them.* But the Huns were not long in moimting 
themselves on Roman horses,* so that this disadvantage quickly 
disappeared. The complete command of honemanship pos¬ 
sessed by these unsi^tly beings, and the ferocious charges and 
unpredictable retreats of their cavalry,* the clouds of arrows 
which they discharged from tbeir dreaded bows ^d which 
never missed the m^» the astounding speed of their strategi¬ 
cal manotuvres,* were too much for the cruelly exploited and 
dispirited infantrymen of the declining Empire. 

Ammiimus spraks of iron swords, and these must have been 
obtained by barter or capture from the peoples with whom the 
Hum came in contact, for metal-working on more than a 
minute scale was impossible in the conditions of nomadic life:* 
their arrows consequently were tipped with bone. In close 
fighting, however, they did not rely on the sword alone. They 

> SwsgoodeumplebW.P. Webb. 7BtClHi<FM«(Oarord, I9S0> PP- 
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also used a lasso or net wherein they entangled their opfunent, 
whether horaeman or foot, and in fact we hear of several other 
northern peoples in antiquity who used the lasso without any 
knowledge of the sword at all.' When Sozomen tells of the 
Hun vdio tried to ensnare the bishop Theodmus in a lasso, it 
is noteworthy that the nomad whom he describes has no sword, 
althou^ he does carry a shield.* 

But the Huns were l-iriroTo^drot above all, and the bow was 
by far their most characteristic weapon. Both Darkd (p. 449) 
and Lactimorc (pp. 465, 466) agree that the superiority of the 
nomads was due to their peculiarly powerful bow. The com¬ 
pound bow of the steppe horseman, according to Latdmore, *is 
notably short for its great power and is made of horn—a steppe 
material—and short pieces of wood spliced double’. AUbldi 
argues that the Hun ^w was not short: the types of bow used 
in northern Asia, he says, are in general very long. But this 
information must be rgected in view of the testimony of Latti- 
more, whose knowledge of steppe conditions is unstupassed. It 
should be remembered that a horseman would find a short bow 
lest unwieldy than a long one—and the steppe was treeless.* 
The accuracy with which the Hun archers us^ this fonnidaMe 
weap>on never failed to astonish Greco-Roman observers.* 
Aedus, who had been a hostage among them, became, we are 
t<^d, ‘eques promptissimus, sagittarum iactu peritus’. The 
Romans were always glad to capture these SejMetu arms, and 
when Vegetius, who seems to have written during the reign 
of Valentinian III, says of the Romans of his day that they 
'exemplo Gothorum et Alanonim Hunnorumque equitum arma 
profecerint*, he may well mean by sqiaium arma the dreaded bow 
of the Huns.* In all, when we hear in mind that the Huns 
possessed horses which were at least equal to those of the Romans 
in performance, and that they also seem to have adopted some 

< Asm., Lc. Skum. Soaie sood exsinplM will be feund in (he rtCercnece died 
bfWasner-Erfurdlttdloe. Ircciecihet IcennMconiultOy. Mormvakk,*Ahuiiak 
ukiikAiShoe', XMh C—m itfoWmiH i. pp. 176^: one esihen from 

vt, 1931, p. 68s eulhor dwwi frem B)untii>e writen that 

ocher peopfce lyucmuicaUr laed (he Ium bi weffare. 

* Cr. p. 38 abow; Soeomen, viL ad. 8. 

* Laillstorc, p. 64 f.; AlOldi, Fmdi, p. 19. 

* OtympiodonB, fraf. l8i Amm. >0^. t. 9: Sidoniui, Gens. iL afiS-Si Jordans, 
Go. xlviU. 849; Procopius, K. L tj. aj. 
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Roman dcfenrive armour,* we can lec that their horjcmamhip 
and above all the extreme mobility of their entire society gave 
them a decided tactical and strategical advantage over their 
opponents. TTie whole people', writes Minns (p. 51) of the 
steppe nomads in general, ‘is a ready-made army, easily mar¬ 
shalled. self-supporting, capable of sudden attacks, of long- 
disunce raids. In the steppe the nomad is always on a war 
footing.’ 

The Romans, however, could scarcely have been defeated for 
long were it not that they fought with a hostile rear, ^ph 
Fox writes that ‘It is doubtful if even the Mongol military 
genius could ever have conquered China completely . . . with¬ 
out the help of great sections of the population who were full 
of hatred and contempt for their degenerate and greedy rulers' 
(p. 142). The same is true of the Huns and the Eastern Roman 
Empire. Zosimus says that in 400, when Thrace was in a state 
of utter confusion following the defeat and death of Gainas at 
the hands of Uldis’ Huns, runaway slava and ‘othen who 
abandoned their posts' in the Roman caste system gave out 
that they were Huns and proceeded to devastate the Thracian 
country-side until they were defeated by Fravitta.* These 
slaves presumably said that they were Huns because they knew 
that this name would cause more terror and confusion than any 
other; the Huns, then, be it noted, were at this time more 
dreaded by those Romans, who sdil had scHnething to lose, than 
were the Goths (p. 50 above). More important, the incident 
shows us clearly that the coming of the Huns, like that of many 
other barbarians hostile to the Imperial government, was 
greeted by the depressed classes in the Empire with enthusiasm: 
it meant a chance to throw off the burden of their servitude. 
It was a symptom of the times that, as early as 408, an im¬ 
portant frontier fortress should have been betray^ to Uldis 
(p. 29 above), and we may be sure that the treachery at Castra 
Martis could be paralleled many times if our sources for eariy- 
fifth-century history were less unsatisfoctory. 

The condition of the army too was disastrous from the point 
of view of the Roman government Admittedly Vegetius finds 

' 7Ui Kcnf to be ImpM br Orariu^ HL 34.3, (jiioted above; d. the ibkid in 
SoeeoMO, vii. 96. 8. 
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one matter to the cre^t of the high command: the equipment 
of the cavalry had been improv^ as a result <rf^ study of the 
weapons of the Goths, Alans, and Huns, and we have seen that 
the Roman cavalrymen may have been equipped with the 
‘Scythian’ bow.* In the PnbUmata of Leo VI, who is drawinjg 
on Urtacius, who in turn is based on the accumulated expcn* 
ence of the filth and sixth ccntiuies, we find another illustration 
ofthe observational powenofthe Roman high commsmd. Leo 
puts his information in the form of question and answer, and 
writes as follows: 

Q^. ‘What miut the general do, if the nation [of the enemy] be 
Scythian or Hunnic?’ 

A. ‘He should attack them about the month of February or 
March, when their horses are weakened by the hardships of 
winter.’* 

Further, many of the Gothic troops in the service of the East 
and West Romans must have had relatives living north of the 
Danube and subject to the harsh eirploitation ofthe Huns. The 
knowledge of their relatives’ suffering will have added a bitter 
zest to their struggle with the invaders. None the less, the 
Roman army mirrored faithfully the miseries Roman society 
in general. Many passages of Synesius’ letten describe for us 
the disorganization of the Eastern forces about the year 400, 
and Synesius’ complaints are loudly echoed by Vegetius in the 
West. The fact was that no efficient military force could be 
built up on the basis of the colonate. 

Again, it seems impossible to resist the cooclusioa that the 
Huns were only able to overrun the great Ostrogothic kingdom 
so quickly because they received the assistance of the subjected 
nations inside the realm of Ermanarich. The direct evidence 
for this^uch as it is—can be found in Che saga material which 
Jordanes believed to be history. We are told there that Sunhild 
or Svanhildr was the wife a man who was, if not the prince, 
at least a member, of the gtns irifida Rcstmofunm, one of the 
subject nations of the Ostrogoths. Svanhildr was punished pro 
maridfrauduUnto disetsju at the time when Ermanarich was per- 
plexed by the onset of the Huns. We need follow the story no 
farther. What docs Jordanes mean when he says that the 

' VcBtilui, I.»; i«* p. 53 shove. 
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Rosomoni were a gm And to whom did Svanhildr*s 

husband desert? In the circumstances we can only conclude 
that, according to the saga—and such sagas usually have an 
historical basts—at least one of Ermanarich’s tributary nations 
was willing to help the Huxu to overthrow him. And if one, 
why not more?' 

To return to the Romaits, we shall have occasion in the 
sequel to examine the relations of Attila and the Ba^udae of 
Gaul, and we shaU see that the Huns were regarded in 448 as 
saviours by the lower classes within the Western Empire. When 
we read thiwigh the expressions of dread and loathing uttered 
by the writers of the Empire when their thoughts turned towards 
the Huns, we mutt remember that these writen were educated 
men, belonging to the propertied classes in the Empire. They 
were a day minority of the total Roman population. If then we 
seek the sendments of the Romans in general towards the Huns, 
we shall turn, not to Ammianus or CLaudian or Jerome or 
Theodoret, but to a man whom we shall meet presently, 
Eudoxius, by profesdon a physician, whose only recorded 
action speaks to us more clearly than the rhetoric of bishops or 
couK poets. 


V 

Such in brief was the material dviUzadon and the military 
potential of the Huns when they first came in contact with the 
Romans. The reader will note, on the one hand, thdr crushing 
poverty and the extreme primidveness of thdr productive 
methods, and, on the other hand, thdr immense potential 
military strength. But the Huns could never seriously threaten 
the Roman Empire as a whole so long as their primitive economy 
rendered any kind of political integration and any united 
military action impostiblc. So long as the Hun tribes and dans 
sought water and pasture-lands as isolated xinits, they could 
never develop suffident political coherence to threaten more 
than isolated districts of the Empire. Yet there must have been 
from the very beginning a strong tendency for these nomads, 

' CW. siriv. 199, with Chwiwkk, Htmt Att, p. <37, who, >*Ule allow¬ 
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who ’fatncm titi2iK]ue perferre ab iocunabulis adsuescunt*, to 
take what they could firom the provinces of the Empire, which 
to them appeared a paradise of riches and prosperity. ‘In your 
empire’, says a Hun to Justinian many years later, ’there is a 
superabundance of everything, including, I suppose, even the 
impossible.*' The tendency to take what they could, or, failing 
that, to hire themselves out as mercenaries to the Imperial 
government or even to individual Roman ministers must have 
laid the seeds of endlen conflicts. That this was the sole reason 
for their contacts with the Roman Empire would seem to be 
indicated by Ammianus when he speaks of them as aicri capidiat 
msrunsa JIagrmUs and txUrna protdiatdi iuidilaU Jiagranj imnaftt,* 
Although this is inadequate, as we shall see, for it omits the 
question of trade, it is certainly no worse than to ascribe to the 
Huns, even under Attila, the idea of world domination. When 
we find Tillemont writing that Attila ’sembloit n’aspirer pas 
moins qu’k la Monarebie de tout TUniven', and AUbldi speak¬ 
ing of ‘ces rftves de domination universdle’, we may reply that 
Attila is as little likely as Chingfais Khan to have entertained 
any such idea.) 

It is time now to point out that even before Ammianus pub¬ 
lished his worit the state affairs which he dejnets was coming 
to an end. In Jordanes* mythical account of the Hun conquest 
of the Ostrogoths we find a king named Balamber, who is men¬ 
tioned as leading the nomads in the yean immediately pre¬ 
ceding the battle of Adrianople. It seems reasonably certain 
that Balamber never existed: the Goths mvented him in order 
to explain who it was that conquered them.* Nevertheless, the 
Huns at this time achieved one great victory: they subdue^ as 
we have seen, an part of the Ostrogoths. This suggests 
that they were operating on that occasion with a much larger 
force than any one of their tribes could have put in the field. 
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Ennatiarich, Vithitnim, and Viderichua were not successively 
beaten by a body of about 1,000 Hum—the approximate nae 
of a tribal muster. It seems then that we are dealing here vdih 
a confederacy ofa group of tribes. From a sentence of Sozomen' 
it would seem that the first minor attacks of the Huns on the 
Ostrogoths were carried out by tribal forces, and, when these 
attach proved lucrative, the tribes coalesced into a confederacy 
so as to laxmeh the main invasion. But thb confederacy can 
only have existed for a very short dme, for wc do not hcM of 
its accomplbhing any further exploits. Also, Ammianus is an 
excellent authority, and his express sutement that the Huns 
were not ruled by kings forbids lu to posit several ‘Balambers’ 
or more than one confederacy. 

Some light is thrown on the development of Hun society by 
what is known of the first historical kings whose names have 
come down to us. We hear that UldU defea^ and killed 
Gainas in 400 in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. In 40$ 
he was in Italy helping Stilicbo to defeat Radagaiius. In 408 
he u found in Thrace atucking the Roman dominions (pp. 33, 
29 above). In the last of these campaigns the Roman officer 
opposing him dcUched many troops from the Hun after negotia- 
doos with his olwtoi wtl A fragment of Olympi^orus 

throws some light on these subordinate commanders in this Hun 
army. During his visit to the Huns Olympiodorus was greatly 
impreaMd by the archery tOw *nd met Charato 

6 tOv T^>&Tos. Now we have seen that Olympiodorus was 
exirerocly careful in his use of such terms,* and it u clear that 
among the Huns whom he visited there were several Myei and 
oncTTpaTosTavMyw. The latter position was filled by Donatus 
and after his death by Charato. From his usage elsewhere it 
t fCT TiT that Olympiodorus drew a distinction between the mili¬ 
tary leader of a confederacy of tribes, the fOXopyot orirpOTojTSv 
and the military leader of a single tribe, the From 
this we can deduce that in UIdis’ coofederacy the leaders of the 
individual tribes, doubtless the primaUs of whom Ammianus bad 
spoken, retained a positioo of authority and responsibility even 
when serving under a 9CAapxos. It should further be noted that 
after his defeat in 408 UIdis is never heard of again and would 
appear to have lost his commaiHl. This is no coincidence. The 

' vi- S7 - Si luoud P- sa. S above. 
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miliuiy leader retaini his position only as long as he fulfils the 
function for which his position came into b^g, that is, the 
collection of food and plunder and the defence of his people's 
flocks and herds. That this last was also part of the military 
leader’s function, incidentally, is explicitly stated by one of our 
authorities in the case of UIdis himself. Zosimus, following 
Eunapius, tells us that UIdis attacked Gainas in 400 'because 
he did not think it safe to allow a barbarian with an army of 
his own to take up his dwelling acroas the Danube’.i The dis¬ 
appearance of UIdis as soon as he was uitsuccessful in war is one 
more sign of that democratic character of primitive kingship 
which historians too often overtook. The kingship, however, 
seentt to have beconM a permanent institution among at least 
one body of Huns by the year 419; for when Olympiodorus 
visited them he found that as soon as Donatus was murdered, 
Charato was appointed immediately to fill his place. 

What are we to say of the continuity of the confederacies led 
by UIdis, Donatus, and the others? Arc we to picture a Hun 
empire founded by UIdis or a predecessor (rt*!!!!, and surviving 
as a political entity until the death of Attila? Kiessling, for 
instance, speaks of a Hun empire stretching from the Carpathians 
to the I^n in the seventies of the fourth century, the political 
unification of which was confirmed by UIdis, who was followed 
as its leader by Octar (Uptar), then by Rua, and finally by 
Bleda and Attila.* This view, it may be suggested, is unlikely. 
Afler their conquest of the Goths there is no reason to believe 
that the Huns maintained in its entirety such political unifica¬ 
tion as they had achieved. The various tribes would seem to 
have relapsed to a targe extent into their original stsite of mutual 
independence, each controlling a specific portion of the sul^ect 
Got^ and Alans.* Their raids during the closing decades of 
the fourth century and the first years of the fifth were carried 
out by independent tribes without any central direction. There 
is no reason to suppose, for instance, that the raid across the 
Danube in 395 was timed to coincide with that launched over 
the Caucasus in that same year (pp. 96 ff. above). Two un¬ 
related groups of Huns simf^y took advantage simultaneously 
of the absence of the Roman armies in the West. Such indepen¬ 
dent tribes at times coalesced into confederacies of which we 
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hear about thcae led by Uldis and by Donatus and Charato and 
by Basich and Cursich. But we have no evidence to show that 
there existed one single, continuously growing confederacy 
which Uldis, Donatus, and the oihen were the successive mili¬ 
tary leaders. There is evidence, on the other hand, which seems 
to show that some of the Goths were in a position at times to act 
independendy of the Huns in the period before Rua, that is, 
before c. 430; for about the year 418 the Goth Thorismud was 
able to win a victory over the Gepids, and our sources give us no 
hint that he was acting under Hunnic orders.' This could 
scaredy have happened under an empire that was in any way 
centralised. 

Much confusion has been caused by the scanty dau concern¬ 
ing Uldis. Many scholan believe that it was he who led the 
great westward advance of the Huns in the opening years of the 
aflh century. AlfbWi thinks that it was UltUs who fint fixed 
the residence of the Hun kings on the bank of the Danube 
opposite Margus and that it remained there without interruption 
until the forties of the century.* Seeck actually inclines to the 
view that Rua and Octar were the sons and succesran of Uldis.* 
Bury states that it h uncertain whether Uldis . .. was king of 
all die Huns or only a portion'.^ But indeed Uldis was cle^y 
a minor ligure in Hun society—the mere (act that be was re¬ 
duced to seeking service in the Roman armies of both the East 
and the West shows that he was not the ruler of a great sute 
north of the Danube. Moreover, Zocimus tells us that be had 
great difficulty in defeating Gainas in 400; he had to engage 
Um in several battles before he could dispose of him. Yet Gainas 
was leading a very weak force which had already been defeated 
by the Romans (p. 33 above). We may believe then that Uldis 
was the leader of a mere fraction of the Huns, and that it is 
quite certain that he did not lead them all. That the family of 
an unruccessful leader should have retained the command of 
the Huns for fifty yean is impossible at this stage of the develop* 


■ I uke tbe date, but not die intcrprclatioa, oTJordaoei, CM. xxxiii. 173-3 
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ment of Hun society. We may tafUy conclude that the con¬ 
federacies of Uldis, Donatus, and ^e rest had little inter¬ 
connexion and that it was not undl about 490, if even then, 
that the confederacy which Rua subsequenUy led came into 
existence. 


VI 

When the nomadic Huns, living in the conditions of desperate 
hardship which we have outlined above, came into contact with 
the higher material civilization of the agricultural peoples on 
both sides of the Danubian frontier, it was inevitable that they 
should try to ease the hanhness of their lot by collecting as 
much food and plunder and as many primitive luxuries as they 
could from the ^ths and Romans. In times of drought particu¬ 
larly, attacks on their rich neighboun must have b^n a matter 
of life and death for them. At first they carried on the struggle 
under their tribal primaUs, although even in the seventies of the 
fourth century the increas^ food-supplies won by their superior 
military strength and their subjugation of agricultural peoples 
in southern Russia enabled larger concentrations of warriors to 
be made. This fact resulted in the appearance of a confederacy 
of some of their tribes which was able to overpower the Ostro¬ 
goths. But on the whole at this time there were only tribal 
pfiy«S, and these in time of war alone. When war became the 
normal state, however, Icingship' became a more or less perma¬ 
nent institution; and as their military aUlity brought them 
more and more succes, greater and greater forca of wanion 
could be concentrated and confederacies grew larger and larger. 
Apparently, however, the primaUs of Ammianus* day still con¬ 
tinued to fimetion inside t^ confederacies as late as the time of 
Uldis and Donatus. Clearly then it is scarcely true to say that 
the Huns rose to power as rapidly as they afierwards fell from 
it: Atdla’i position is now seen to ^ the culmination of a process 
which had been gathering strength for half a century. 

The turning-point in their history in the period under review 
would seem then to have been their move from the country east 
of the Black Sea into what is now the Ukrainian Republic. 
This was not a mere geographical move, an exchange of neigh¬ 
bours. It was a move fiom an area where there was no surplus 
offoodtoanareawheretherewasasurplusoffood. Eastofthe 
Black Sea the Huns could exploit only the Alans, a race of 
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nomads as primitive as themselves, whereas the Ostrogoths 
were agriaiIturistB,Uving in rich villages.* It was the possibility 
of wresting their rood>surplus from the Ostrogoths that enabled 
Hun society to develop on the lines which it eventually followed. 

It will be seen in the sequel that we have neglected an impor¬ 
tant factor in this summary of the process by which the Huns 
developed their strength—the factor of trade. It will be more 
convenient to discuss it at a later stage. A contemporary of 
Attila, who also tried to sununarizc the process, omits it like¬ 
wise. Ncstorius, the bereriarch, writes as follows: 

‘For because the people of the Scythians were great and many 
and formerly were divided into peoples and into kingdoms and were 
treated as robbers, they used not to do much wrong except only as 
through rapacity and through speed; yet later they irwdc them a 
and, after they were establisl^ in a kingdom, they grew 
very strong, so that they surpassed in their greatness all the forces of 
the Romans.’* . 

I tittuptfu. 

* Tin B»t0m p. 566, imaL Driver and Hodgm- 
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THE VICTORIES OF ATTILA 

T he BjtaattMt of Priscxu began with the year 434, the 

year in which Attila acceded to the leadership of the Hum. 
In this chapter, then, we have the invaluable aid of his work. 
But his bo^ has survived only in fragments, so that in our 
journey through the history of these yean we pass in rapid 
succession from periods of bright sunshine to periods of almost 
complete darkness. When discussing incidents related in his 
fragments we can enter into great detail; when his belpis lacking 
we are reduced to conjecture or to blunt confession of our 
ignorance. Moreover, it could probably be shown that his work 
did not include a consecutive rurrative of Western affairs; our 
ninny moments, then, are restricted to the frontier history of the 
Eastern Empire. 


1 

In the later twenties of the fifrh century a certain Rua 
obuined the military leadership <£ the last and greatest of the 
Hun confederades. He was not its only leader, for we bear that 
he shared the piosition with bis brothers Munefrueb and Octar.' 
Presumably each of the brothers ruled over a specific portion 
of the Huns and their subject nations, forjoint rule ofa common 
territory seems to have bw a principle unknown to this people. 
We have no information as to the father or forebears of Rua, 
Mundiuch, and Octar, nor do we hear how they came to 
acqtiire their positions of authority. We can only say that 
Octar and Mundiuch died some yean before their brother, for 
Rua was the sole military leader of the confederacy when he 
first appean in history in the year 439. 

In that yesu' Aetius bad be^ defeated by Boniface, Count of 
Africa and Master of the Soldiers, in a battle fought at the fifth 
milestone from Ariminum. After the battle Aetius had retired 
to one of his estates, where he was too strong to be attacked 
openly; but Sebastian, Boniface’s son-'in-law, made an un> 

' JoiUMaei, CM. mqkv. iBo. Tor the variM torm of hfa Mae ta our ouihoritie* 
ret Seeck. P.>W. A.) 1 1 >37. and twl* Uui tbe fom Aotte it fouMi in Jokn of 
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expected and umucccssful attempt to have him murdered. 
Aetiuc realized his insecurit)', went to Rome, and embaulced on 
a ship bound for the Dalmatian coast. He then travelled 
dirough the provinces of Pannonia and reached the Huns, 
whom he had long counted as hu friends; he had been their 
hostage more than twenty yean before and they had helped 
him in the crisis of 425.* The Huns, who were now led by Rua, 
proved faithful to him once again, but at a price. In 427 
Pannonia Secunda, including the great city of Sirmium, had 
been recovered fixmi the Huns by the forces of East Rome, 
which now occupied all the powerful Danube fortifications 
lying in that province;* but during the year 433, as a result of 
a treaty between Aetius and the Huns, Pannonia Prima was 
surrmdered to the latter by the Western government.* The 
province was in a difficult position: there were no natural 
Ixamdaries between it and the even more exposed Valeria, and 
its Ion was in any event merely a matter of time. The fact 
remaim that Aetius voluntarily surrendered to the barbarians 
a province of the Roman Empire. It may have been in con¬ 
nexion with this agreement that his son Carpilio followed in his 
footsteps by serving as a hostage among the nomads.* 

^Vhatwe^ the precise terms of the treaty, Aetius was able to 
re-establish his position in Italy with the aid given him by Rua. 
It may well be that he once again led a force of Huns mto Italy, 
but our sources do not indicate that he found it necessary to 
fight a battle with the Gothic troops whom Sebastian and the 
Empren Pladdia had summoned to their help from Gaul.* 
Aetius became a patrician and Sebastian fled to Constantinople. 
For a decade and a half thereafter Italy and the Western Empire 
remained unduturbed by the Huns, and it was contingents of 
^r cavalry that enabled Aetius and the Gallo-Roman land¬ 
lords to maintain themselves with such succew in Gaul through¬ 
out the yean which followed. The enemies whom the Huns 
supplied by Rua, helped them to withstand in Gaul were three- 


' Se* pp. js, 55 »bw«. «^evwiiieeC»imAfti.i,pp. 6<8- U. 
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fold, and it was the Burgundians who first engaged their 
attention. 

The Burgundians seem to have been among the Germanic 
peoples driven across the Rhine by the great westward expan¬ 
sion of the Huns in 405-6.* They were a powerful nation, 
numbering, according to Jerome, no less than 80,000 souk and 
stated by Ammianus to be a terror to their neighbours.* In 413 
they had been settled on the leA bank of the middle Rhine as 
JvtdtraH of the Romacts, and their new kingdom, centred on 
Worms, teems to have included the territories of Mayeoce and 
Speyer.* For over twenty yean we hear litdc of them, but at 
the beginning of the thirties their vigorous and growing popula¬ 
tion teems to have demanded an increase of laixl, and, taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Romans, they followed thdr 
king Gundahar in 435 in an invasion of Upper Belgica (the area 
around Trier and Metz).* But they under-estimated their 
adversary. They were crushed in a battle by Aetius and begged 
for a peace wbidi they obtsuned but did not enjoy for long.* In 
437, for a reason whi^ can no longer be determined, Aedus in¬ 
duced his Hun fKends to assail them. Tlie result was devastating. 
According to one authority 20,000 Burgundians were mas¬ 
sacred. Another says that almost the whole race was destroyed, 
and we know that the king Gundahar was among the slain.* 
This was the end of the Burgundian kingdom of Worms: it had 
lasted less than a generation, and in 443 its survivors were 
settled in Savoy. The destnictimt of their realm caught the 
imaginadon of contemporaries. Alone among the events of 
this period of Burgundian history it is mentioned by no less 
than four of the chroniclers, and it provided the historical basis 
of the epic of the MibtUputn. It was indeed a btUum mmorabiU: 
yet the reason for it is, to us, an utter mystery. 

’ p. aS tbove. S«e M. de Cla{Mr«de, Ltt jtufit’m ^ (Gtnev*, 1909), 
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It may be, however, that the Huns had an account to square 
with the Burgundians. The ecclesiastical historian Socrates 
tells a curious talc which is sometimes neglected by modern 
writers.* Some of the Burgundians, he says—-and here he u 
supported by independent sourca*—had remained east of the 
Rhine when the majority of their nation had fled mto Gaul m 
406. The eastern Burgundians appear to have hv^ on the 
riAt bank of the Rhine, between that river, the Mas^^d 
the Neckar, in the neighbourhood of the OdCTwald.* These 
men’, Socrates goes on, ‘always live an idle life, for they are 
practically aU carpenters and they support themselves by their 
earnings from thUcraA.’ (The East Romans held many curious 

belie& about the West,) The Huns used to assail thtro con¬ 
tinually, and devasttte thdr land, and often slay large numbers 
of them. As a counsel of despair the Burgundians embraced 
Christianity, for they understo^ that the Christian God helped 
those who feared Him. They were not disappointed, and the 
immediate result of their conversion was striking: the kmg, 
of the Huns, Uptar by name, burst 0^ during the 
night as a consequence of his gluttony, and left his men without 
a leader. They numbered about 10,000, but were routed by 
j,ooo Burgundians. ‘As a result’, Socrates concludes, ‘the 
nation of the Burgundians became ardent Christians.’ 

What are we to make of this talc? Fortunately, Socrates 
dates it with some precisioo to the year 430. The name Upt^ 
therefore takes on a new interest: as Valesius pointed out m 
the seventeenth century, Uptar is none other than Octar, the 
brother ofRua, who outlived him, aswehavescen. Thepurposc 
of Socrata’ story, of course, b to explain the converrion of the 
eastern Buigundians, but it b neve^eless unlikely that every 
incident of the tale b a fabrication. The dciaib are ii» plaurible: 
the fact that Hura and Burgundians are fighting immediately 
cast of the Rhine, the name of Uptar and the date of hb death, 
the numbers of those engaged in the battle—none of these 
matters bear the stamp of an ecclesiastical historian’s invention. 
We may safely conclude that seven years before the destruction 
of the kingdom of Worms Rua’s brother Octar bad been 

< Soento, vU. 90. 1-4: RadioK, mI kx., denk* Ox hktericily of the Mory. 
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opcratiQg somewhat east of the Rhine, that he died in the middle 
of a campaign, and that some thousands of his men were sur¬ 
prised and defeated by the eastern Burgundians. The Huns 
who fell upon the kin^om of Worms, then, must have done 
so with partkulsur relish; but, of course, that does not explain 
why AeduB unleashed them in the first place. 

One of the officers who fought under Aetius against the 
Burgundians was Avitus, the fiiture Emperor of the West.' 
After the campaign he retired to his estate of Avitacum, in 
Auvergne near Qermont-Fcrrand. But his repose was soon 
rudely interrupted. Litorius, the principal lieutenant of Aetius 
and perhaps Master of the Soldiers in Gaul, inarched hastily 
past the fiiture Emperor's esUte on his way to Narbonne. This 
city was being besieged by the Visigoths of Theodoric I, who 
were making fiill use of Aetius’ difilculties with the Burgundians 
in Upper Bclgica. Litorius’ army consisted of Huns—pre¬ 
sumably those lent by Rua—and as they passed by the estate 
of Avitacum they braved as though they were the enemies 
rather than the friends of the GalloRomans: 

qui pTOxima quaeque 
discurvu, fiammis, ferro, feriute, rapinis 
ddebant, pads fallentes nomen inane.* 

One of them, more savage than hit companions, cut down one 
of Avitus* servants for no reason that has been recorded. The 
news was brought to Avitus, busy with the defences of his 
estate, the inhabitants of whi^ had been thrown into a panic 
by the news of their allks* approach. Avitus put on his armour, 
mounted his horse, gallop^ aRer the host of Litorius, and in 
single combat aveng^ his murdered servant.^ None the less, 
litorius proceeded to Narbonne, where the Hiuu, each of whom 
had been directed to carry two bushels of wheat with him, 
drove away the Visigoths aAer a vigorous charge and replenished 
the starving town.* In the yean which followed, litorius and 
his Huiu maintained their offensive agaiiut the Visigoths. In 
437, we are told, the war was continued Cham auxi/iaiUiivJ 
Roman successes in 438 are also recorded, and, althou^ the 
Hum arc not mentioned, we need have no doubt that the 
successes were due to them.* Aetius himself, now freed from 
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his cntangletncnB in the north, dew 8,000 Goths in this year; 
but we have no informadon as to the nationality oX the troops 
be was leading.’ The crisis was reached in 439, when the Huns 
of Litorius laid siege to Thcodoric’s capital at Toulouse. T^c 
Goths had been discouraged by their losses in three succ^ve 
years. They sent certain bishops as ambassadors to Litorius to 
beg for tenns; but, says a contemporary, ‘while they laid thdr 
hopa in God, we laid ouis in Huns’. Litorius, anxious to 
eclipse the glory of Aetius, contemptuously rgected their 
embassy.* Outside the city walls be made a concession to his 
pagan troops: for the last time in Roman history a Roman 
general performed the ancient saciiBces and consulted the 
soothsaycrt 00 the result of the forthcoming battle. But the 
gods betrayed him when he engaged the army of Theodoric. 
At first the Huns inflicted fearful losses on the Visigoths, but 
at the height of the battle Litorius himself was taken prisoner 
by the enemy. The scales were turned and the Huns were 
destroyed to a man.* Litorius was brought into Toulouse 
and put to death. 'Qpi se exaltat’, said Salvian, quoting 
Luke idv. II, ‘humiliabitur, et qui se humiliat cxaltabitur.’* 
AAer a few months Aetius arrived upon the scene and 
engaged in a drawn battle with the exhausted Visigoths, after 
which peace between the Romans and Goths was arranged by 
Avitus, and the patrician returned to Italy to deal with a greater 
crisis.* 

When Litorius led his undiscii^incd aimy the estate of 
Avitus on bis way to Narbonne he was coming from an en¬ 
counter with the third of Aetius’ enemies in these years. This 
third enemy was greater and of more interest than the Bur¬ 
gundians of Gundahar or Tbcodoric’s Visigoths, for it conasted 
of the peasants, slaves, and brigands of north-western Gaul, 
Bagaudae. As usual, our authorities tell us practically nothing 
of them, but two entries in a Gallic chronicle indicate the 
immense extent of their movement in lhae yean. We are told 
that in 435 the Bagaudae of the trectus AmorieMus detached 
themselves endrely from the Western Em]^ and proclaimed 
themselves an independent state. Now it must be remembered 
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that the traeius Amorvams covered a far greater axea than the 
modem Brittany. It consisted ofthe vast stretch of land between 
the mouth of the Garonne and that of the Seine, including the 
provinces of Poitou, Brittany, Anjou, and Normandy, with the 
ctdes of Toun, Orleans, and even Auxerre.' In this enormous 
tract of land then the slaves and peasants rose in rebellion 
against the oppression of their Roman and Gallic masters. Even 
in the third century the Gallic Bagaudae had succeeded in 
setting up two emperors of their own, Aelianus and Anaandus, 
a fact which suggests that the poUticsd, like the social, organiza¬ 
tion of their independent state was a mere replica of that 
from which they seceded.* It is mere prqudice to characterize 
it as a RAubtrit<ut, a term which would more aptly describe 
the Empire which they sought to leave.* At any rate, that the 
Bagaudae should have sought independence was, save In the 
case of newly cotKjuered territories, an almost unique event in 
Roman Imperial history: the closest parallel was furnished by 
their ancestors in the third century who, before setting up 
Aelianus and Amandus, seem to have supported Postumus and 
Tetricus. 

In 435 the leader of the Bagaudae was Tibatto, of whom we 
know nothing: even his name is unique. We can only say that, 
soon after he rose, he was joined by practically every slave in 
Gaul.* For two years Tibatto and hU men held their own, but 
in 437 Utorius and his Huns fell upon them. We have no 
details of the struggle which ensticd. The chronicler merely 
US that ‘when Tibatto had been captured, and some of the 
other leaden, priitcipes, of the uprising had been thrown into 
chains, and othen slaughtered, the disturbances ofthe Bagaudae 
came to mst’.* Ljtorius, the proud conqueror, had seen himself 
compelled, as Bury puts it, 'to reimpose upon them the “liberty” 
of Imperial rule’.* The court poet, Mcrobaudes, who was him- 
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#df to Jtnash an uprmng of the Bagaudae in hU native 
Spain a few yean later, sing* thw of the suppression ofTIbatto: 
Lustrat Aremortcoa iam mitior incola salnu; 
perdidit e( mores tellm, adsuetaqw saevo 
crinine quacsitas nlvis celarc raptnas 
discit inexpertit Ccrerem committere campis 
Qaeutreoque diu manus obluctata labon 
luttinet accq)tas nostro sub consule leges.' 

Utorius thereupon galloped light-heartedly at the head of his 
unruly followen towaids Narbonne, but the road led him in the 
end to Toulouse (p. 68 above). We shaU see in the sequel that 
a solitary Hun campaign had not been sufficient to crush the 
Bagaudae of the traetus Amorieoim: the economic condition of 
the Empire called for something more constructive than a 
massacre of the peasants. We shall also sec that the Hunt were 
not to continue for ever in the role of henchmen to the Gallic 

landlords. _ .. n 

From the time when Aedus negotiated his treaty with Rua 
in 433 until Utorius’ disaster before Toulouse in 439, the Huns 
were the main prop of the vanishing dominion of the Gallo- 
Roman aristocracy in Gaul. But in 439 they were massacred 
(p. 68 above): brutal and senseless oppression exercised in the 
interests of great landowners is rarely successful for long.* The 
Huns do not appear to have reinforced Aedus after 439, for 
their forces were required ebewhere. It is dmc now to return 
to Rua and to consider events on the lower Danube frontier 
of the Eastern Empire. 


It 

In the openit^ months of the year 434 Esla, the principal 
diplomat of Rua, appeared in Constantinople. He came with 
a blunt demand. Tlie Romans must return to Rua’s dominions 
cerUun peoples who had fled from it; otherwise, Rua would 
declare war. 

The Hun had chosen his time well. The great raids of 395 
were only carried out when the Roman armies were assembled 
in Italy and the East was hdpless. The attack of 422 was 
launched when the Eastern armies were at grips with the 

• /toMf.iL8ff.,or.JoiMorAntIadi,fng.Mi.3(rramFriKu«). 
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Fenians (pp. a8, 31 above). Now too, in 434, the East was 
denuded of troops. Five years before, East Rome had been 
alarmed by the news that large tracts of Africa had been con¬ 
quered by the Vandals. The loa of Africa was to the Roman 
Empire—so men said in Constandnoplc-^hat the Sicilian 
expedition had been to Athens.* So steps were talcen at once 
to help the Western government. Aspar conunanded the com¬ 
bined Eastern and Western forces in North Africa, but suffered 
a grievous defeat and tost the entire province, apart from the 
cities of Carthage and CSrta. When Boniface went home to 
Italy in 43a to fight Actius (p. 63 above), Aspar and the Eastern 
forces continued the struggle alone, and the commander was 
appointed Western consul for the year 434. It was a golden 
moment for an enemy on the Danubian frontier, and Rua was 
. prepared to use it. 

The peoples whose return Esla demanded were the Amilzuri, 
Itimari, Tunsures, Boisci, and others whose names are not 
given ^ our autliorities. Their halnution seems to have lain 
near the Sea of Azov, but otherwise nothing is known of them. 
It seems very reasonable to suppose, however, as several scholars 
have done, that they were Hunnic tribes who refused to recog¬ 
nize the overlotdship of Rua. He had doubtless sought to 
compel them to join his confederacy, but the old freedom of the 
steppe was strong in them, and they had preferred the compara¬ 
tive independence of service under their own chiefi in the 
Imperial army. In any event, it is clear that the Huns were not 
yet a political unit.* , . 

The Eastern government, always glad of recruits for its army, 
and especially so when its regular forces vmre away in Africa 
with Aspar, prepared to negotiate, and two diplomats showed 
some anxiety to undertake the task of appeasing Rua. In 418 
Plintha, a Goth, had suppressed a rebellion in Palestine 
had been made consul for the following year.* He was quickly 
appointed Master of the Soldiers, and, despite his ardent Anan- 
ism, was at one time recognized as the most powerful person in 
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the court of Theodorius.* He and a certain Dionyou*, the 
consul of 497 and Master of the Soldiers in the East, volunteered 
to travel to Rua, and PUntha sent out one of his h^chracn 
nanted Sengilachus to urge the Hun to open negotiations with 
and not with any other Romans.* It would seem that 
it was a sort of Gothic clique in East Rome which tried to 
monopoliae these negotiations with Rua; but it is not easy to 
see who were the 'other Romans’ whom they wished to exclude 
from the negotiations. This is one of our tantalizing glimpses 
into the internal political strugj^o of Theodotiui’ reign upon 
which we have too little information to pass a judgement. 

Whatever the intrigues which lay behind Plintha’s moves, in 
the event it proved unnecessary to send any embassy to Rua; 
for, on the eve of the campaigning season of 434, the Hun 
Ifad rr suddenly died.* His death gave great relief to the East 
Romans, who had been thoroughly alarmed by his warlike 
attitude, and the Patriarch Proclus (43^-47) preached a sermon 
of thanksgiving when the news arri^, taking as his text 
Ezekiel xxxviii. 2 and 29 , 

•Son of Man, set thy bee against Gog, the land of Magog, the 
chief prince of Jbth, Mesbech, and Tubal, and prophesy against 
him. And I will plead against him with pestilence and with blood; 
and I will nin upon him, and upon bis bands, and upon the many 
people that are with him, an overflowing rain, and great hailstones, 
flie, and brimnonc.’ (Rosh, b omitted from the Aueborized 
Version.) 

The archbishop was hi^y commended for his adaptation of 
Ezekiel’s words, and the sennon became the universal topic of 
convenation in Constantinople. But men soon became some* 
what confuted as to the precise order in which the events bad 
taken place. It was believed that, when the people were still 
txptctiKg the attack, Proclus had assured them that God had 
expressly announced his intention of destroying Rua with a 
thunderbolt, and hu people with fire and brimstone from 
heaven. It was further believed that the prediction bad been 
confirmed in as much as Rua bad never come near the capital. 
The final stage in the growth of the miracle was that which 
is still preserved in thrM of our sources, two Greek and one 

‘ SMraia, V. cj. la: Soaoown, riL 17.14. 
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Ethiopian. Socrates, Theodoret, and John of N'ikiu comUnc to 
tdl us that, when Kua was about to launch an attack on the 
Eastern Empire, God destroyed him and his fbUoweis in accor* 
dance with the prophecy contained in Ezekiel xxxviii. 9 and 99 .' 

But no miracle prevented the ominous event which followed: 
Rua was succeeded by his two nephews, of whom the elder was 
named Bleda, and the younger Attila.' 

Ill 

We know litde of the rough, boisterous character of Bleda, 
except that it was very dilTerent from hii brother’s. After the 
great invasion of 441 we find him in possession erf' a Moorish 
dwsuf named Zeroo, the very sight of whom Attila was unable 
to endure. But BMa was amused beyond all measure, not 
merely by Zerco’s stammering talk, but particularly by his 
twisted and painful walk. He kept him by bis side both at his 
bsmquets and on his campaigns: he even made him a little suit 
of armour to increase the grotcsquencss of his figure. Once 
Zerco escaped with a number of other Roman prisoners. Bleda 
cared nothing for the others, but he was wild with rage at the 
lou of Zerco. Horsemen scoured the country-side until the 
dwarf was found, and Bleda roared with laughter when be saw 
him brought ba^ in chains. He asked him why he had tried 
to escape. Zerco, in his strange, baiting speech, said that it was 
because Bleda had never given him a wife. The Hun laughed 
more loudly than ever. He swore that he would give him one 
of the ladies-in-waiting from the Empress’s palace in Constanti¬ 
nople.* 

No one could have formed a greater contrast to Attila. When 
we follow Maximinus and Prisctu to his camp in a later chapter, 
we shall see something of his unbending, but not pitiless, 
character. The portrait of him which has survived in Jordanes 
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is based on Priscus, who had seen him more than once, wd 
Gibbon’s paraphrase of it has rendered it famous.' No 
of his manhood is as obacurc as hb fint years after he and Blcda 
bad succeeded Rua. We know only the drcuimtan^ and 
terms of hu Em treaty with the East Romans, and then for some 
five years all is dark. The Senate decided that Plintba’s emba^ 
should be sent, notwithstanding the death of Rua and the 
accmiion of new mien among the barbariaiu. Pliniha brought 
with him a certain Epigenes, who was a noted speaker and 
whose eloquence, it was hoped, might prove effective with ^e 
Huns: he bad until recently been engaged on the commission 
which drew up the Theodosian Code.* 

PUntha and Epigenes travelled to the city of Margm in 
Moeaa Superior, where, more than a century and a half before, 
an obscure soldier named Diodes had sprung to fame by defeat¬ 
ing the Emperor Garinus. Its situation near the mouth of the 
river Morava made it an important trading-centre,* and itt 
bishop was soon to play an ignominious part in the wars of the 
Huns and Romans. Bleda and Attila met the Roman ambaro- 
don outside the waUs, and throughout the conversations which 
followed remained seated on ihdr horses, "nie Romans con¬ 
sidered that it would be unsuited to tlieir dignity to stand on the 
ground and look up at the Huns as they talked, and th<^ there¬ 
fore sat painfully on horseback throughout the negotiations.* 
But an agKcment wsa eventually reached. The Romans were 
to receive no ftirthcr fugitives from the dominions of the Huns, 
and they were at once to return those whom they had already 
adnutted into the Empire. They were also to send back escaped 
Roman prisoners or were instead to pay 8 for each of them, 
a film which, in thb period, in normal times and places, would 
buy almost loo modii of cwn. It was further stipulated that the 
Romans should make no alliance with any people with whom 
the Huns went to war. Attila and Bleda th^ turned to an old 
treaty with Rua which the Romans had signed at an unknown 
date. Thb treaty had guaranteed to the Huns trading rights 
in certain Roman market towns. Thoe rights were now re¬ 
affirmed: the Huns were to trade on ^ual terms with the 
Roman merchants and In complete security. Rua’s treaty had 

* Kof th« <liiM »ee Appendi* B. ObKrre Ibe poww of the E« Rofnan S«i»«e, 
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abo bound the East Roman govemmeot to pay him the sum 
of 350 Ib. of gold per annum, a fact which perhaps explains the 
peace that prevaUed on the Danube frontier for the first few 
years after Aspar had departed to Aftica with large Eastern 
forces in 431: it may well have been in that year, and as a result 
of Aspar’s departure, that Rua had extorted this treaty. At any 
rate, AttUa’i price was higher. Plintha was obliged to agree 
that the annu^ tribute payable to the Huns should be doubled, 
and that henceforth 700 lb. of gold should cross the Danube 
every year. On these conditions the Roman government signed 
what wc may call the Peace of Margus in the year 435.’ 

At this point the darkness descends. What occupied Attila 
between the yean 435 and 439? A sentence in Priscus seems to 
hint at the answer. After signing the Peace of Margus, says the 
historian, Bleda and Attila Vent on subduing the nations in 
Scythia smd made war upon the Sorosgi’.* It would seem then 
that in these obscure years Attila completed the task of extend- 
ing his frontiers to the limits which ^ey finally attained. 

These limits cannot be exactly determined, and the direction 
in which Attila now turned cannot even be guessed at, for the 
Sorosp are mentioned nowhere else. The western boundary 
the Huns did not reach the Rhine, for, as we have already teen, 
the independent eastern Btu^ndians lay between them and 
the great river. Nor did the Burgundiims stand alone: the 
Ripuarian Franks were also independent (p. 134 below), and 
there were doubtless many others. Octar had clearly ruled the 
easternmost territories of the Huns in the early days of Rua, 
smd at the end of his life he hsul apparently been thrusting 
towards the Rhine, but be died before his task wu finished. 
Towards the north there is no doubt that the Huns reached the 
Bsddc. Priscus heard from a very reliable authority that Attila 
ruled 'the wlanrit in the Ocean’.* Historians now agree that the 
islands ruled by Attila were those of the Baltic Sea, but Momm- 
sen (p. 539, n. 5) thought that Britain was intended. In fact, 
Priscus hiimelf may well have thought that his informant meant 
Britain: probably the historian's knowledge of the geography 
of north-western Europe was 10 limited that, knowing certun 
islands to be subject to Attila, he assumed them to be the British 
Isles. It is just possible that the coins throw some light on the 
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problem. Roman scli£ dating from the period before Valen- 
tinian III and Thcododus II are very rare in the islands of 
Bornholm, Ocland, and Gotland. (Only inconsiderable num¬ 
bers have been found on the Scandinavian mainland.) But 
these islands have produced several soUdt of Valentinian III, 
Majorian, Libius Severus, and Antliemius, and a much larger 
number of Eastern soUtU of Theodosius II, Marcian, Leo, and 
Zeno. Later emperors in both cases are scarcely represented. 
How are we to explain the sudden appearance of Roman solidi 
in the islands precisely in the opening years of the fifth century 
and their rather abrupt disappearance with Zeno? It may be 
that the answer lies in Priscus’ words that Attila ruled *thc 
islands in the Ocean’. It seems reasonable to suggest that the 
stability provided by the Hun empire produced a rapid and 
extensive growth of trade between these three islands and con¬ 
tinental Europe, and that, in the confusion which followed 
Attila’sdeath,thi8tradeioonwithcredaway.‘ Gibbon believed 
very plausibly that the Huns derived a tribute of fun from these 
noTtbern regions.* 

Priscus says that Attila ruled ‘all Scythia’.* How far did his 
dominions extend towards the east? Kiessling supposes that the 
Alam between the Don and on area somewhat west of the Aral 
Sea also recogniied without qualification the ovcrlordship of 
Attila. This seems scarcely likely to be correct. True, the Alans 
had never won their independence, but they would appear to 
have been ruled by Huns who owed little, if any, allegiance to 
Attila. We shall see that the Hun tribe of the Acacriri, who 
lived cast of the Black Sea, were leading an independent life 
under their own chieftains until the year 448 (p. 95 f. below), 
and there is no reason to suppose that they stood alone. 

We may conclude ilten that all the Germanic and other 
nations between the Alps and the Baltic, and between the 
Caspian (or somewhat west of it) and a line drawn an unknown 
disunce cast of the Rhine, recognized Attila and Bleda as thdr 
masten. Although the two brothen always acted in concert, so 

‘ F«r thcK Min lee Olmr Jane, tUr. Am, Ser. IV. voL sxr, igai, pp. 38-48. 
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far as wc know, and regarded their empire as a single property, 
they divided it between them and ruled separately;' but we do 
not know which portion was allotted to each. 

In the yean from 435 to 440 East Rome seems to have enjoyed 
an uneasy peace on her northern frontier. In the case of the 
Western Empire Attila, it will have been observed, continued 
the pc^icy of his uncle. The troops whom Rua had lent to 
Aetius continued to serve the landovmers of Gaul until the 
Visigoths destroyed them outside Toulouse in 439 (p. 68 above). 
But Litorius’ force was not replaced, for by the year 440 a 
critical position had come about on the Danube. 

When Theodoeim radhed the treaty which Plintha had ne^ 
dated in 435, it would seem that he did so with little intention 
of carrying out its terms. True, his government did not hesitate 
to make a show of doing so. They at once surrendered the bar* 
barians who bad fled to them for reluge, among them two boys 
of Atdla’s own family named Mama and Atakam, who are 
otherwise unknown. They had been kept imprisoned by t^ 
Romans in a fort called Cairsum in the Dobrudja near Troesmts, 
and, as soon as they had been handed back, they were crucified 
without delay.* Yet it would seem that, in the years which 
followed, Theodosius omitted to pay the 700 lb. of gold which 
he had stipulated to send across the Danube. It is quite certain 
that he found the fugitive tribes far too valuable as soldiers in 
his army to send them back to their master.* He must have 
realized fully the danger of his policy, for in 439 he took a signi¬ 
ficant step. Wc have seen that after Uldis’ raid into Thrace 
in 408 the prefect Anthemius had refordfied Constantinople, 
building the great Thcodosian wail some distance to the west 
of that of Constantine. But this did not fully secure the capital, 
for the sea-shore at either end between the two walls remained 
open, these two gaps would be a standing invitation to 
Vandal sea-raiders, who might well become the alhes of the 
Huns. Therefore, in 439 Theodosius instructed the prefect 
Cyrus to complete the fortification of the capital.* The Imperial 
government was not without its internal troubles. At some 
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date in these yean a certain Valipa, a chieftain of a body of 
Rugi settled within die Empire, who had caused trouble before, 
now rose in open rebellion, and, appealing to the innumerable 
discontented persona in the European provinces to jcnn him, 
managed to seize the city ofNoviodunum on the Danube, and 
compelled the government to give him terms.* None the leas, 
the forces of East Rome were substontially unimpaired: the 
forts were manned and Anthemius' warships still actively 
patrolled the Danube.* There was no chance for Attila, still 
busy with his conquests in the north, to collect the 700 lb. of 
gold which each year failed to arrive. The East was too strong: 
the opportunities of 395,42a, and 434 seemed unlikdy to recur. 
But in fact an unparallded chance presented itself m 440. 

IV 

In the year 440 the resources of East Rome were as severely 
strained as they had ever been hitherto during the long reign 
of Theodosius II. Shortly before, the tremendous news had 
arrived in Constantinople that Carthage had fallen to the 
Vandals on 19 October 439, and that the citizen population— 
but not the slaves—of Italy bad been armed for the defence 
of the peninsula.* Sigisvult, the Master of the Soldien, was 
organizing a watch on the Italian coasts. Aetius was on his 
way from Gaul (p. 68 above). A proclamation was issued by 
Valcntinian’s government on 24 June 440 to reassure the people 
of Rome and to inform them that asnstance from the Eastern 
Empire was already on the way. 

Was it necessary for Theodosius to send help to the West? 
In view of the danger which his northern policy invited, should 
his armed forces show any weakness, ought he not to liave left 
the West to fend for its^ Such a course would have been 
impossible, for the defence of North Africa was as vital to 
Constantinople as to Italy. A hostile fleet based on Carthage 
could ruin New Rome almost as easily at Old. Already, it 
would seem. Vandal raiders had made a descent on Rhoda, 
aiming at the interruption of the grain route from Egypt,^ and 
not many yean later a panic was caused in Constantinople by 
the rumour that Geiseric proposed to assail Egypt itself.* In 
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the ipriog of 440 then, a huge naval expedition, said to consist of 
1,100 ships and commanded by five Germanic generals,* sailed 
f^m Constantinople to rescue Carthage from the Vandals.* Its 
setting forth was not a ngn of criminal rashness on the part of 
Theodosius and his ministen. It was one of many indications 
that the political history of the fifth century, in the East and in 
the West alike, was dominated by the loss of North Africa. 
Before this crowning disaster sdl other conaderations had to 
take a secondary plj^. 

By coincidence, a further misfortune occurred at approxi* 
matcly the same time. A Peraan army under Yeadeg^ II 
launched an invasion of Roman Armenia for reasons 
which cannot now be recovered. Although the Persian forces 
soon had to retire because they were menaced in the rear by 
an attack of the Ephthalites or 'White Huns', a considerable 
Roman army must have been deployed to meet their threat. 
The northern frontier was thus still further stripped of its 
defenden.* Attila’s chance had come, and he made full use 
of it. 

The first indication Theodosius received that trouble was at 
hand was the news that a Roman fort lying north of the Danube 
had been surprised and captured by the Huns. This fort was 
one where the Huns had trading rights under the Treaty of 
Rua.* The enemy descended upon it at inarket*time, out¬ 
manoeuvred whatever Roman troops were at band, and slew 
many of the merehants.* The Roman government at once 
protested against the capture ot the fort and the breach of the 
Treaty of Margus, in which it had been stipulated that the 
ma^ets should be conducted on fair terms for both sida and 
without danger to either. But the Huns only revealed some 
additional grievances. They suted that the bishop of the city 
of Margus—the dty outside which Pliniha had signed the 
treaty of 435—had crossed the Danube into Hun territory, had 
robbed the royal Hun graves on the opposite bank, and stolen 
the treasure buried there with thdr kings. This was a charge 
which the Roman ambassadors do not appear to have been 
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able to deny: the bUhop had in fact provided the nomads with 
an excellent pretext The Huns went on to allege that the 
Romans had retained possession of a considerable number of 
fugitives from the Hun empire contrary to the tenns of Plintha’s 
treaty. Here again the Huns had the right upon their side. 
They therefore demanded the immediate surrender both of the 
bishop of Margus and of the fugitives. The Roman envoys 
could do no more than feebly and falsely deny the truth of both 
charges,' and the Huns continued their military operations. 
Crossiag the Danube at an unspedhed point they devasuted 
a considerable number of towns and fortresses lying on the 
river’s southern bank, and gained their first major success when 
the great city of Viminacium fell into their hands. The fate of 
Viminacium (the modern Koetolacx) warned the Romans ttf 
what was in store for their frontier cities. It was raxed to the 
ground, and when Procofaus had occasion a century later to 
mention the site, he says simply that ‘the old city of Viminacium 
stood there, but long ago it was destroyed from the very bottom 
of its foundations’.* For a hundred years the site was desolate, 
until Justinian rebuilt it. When the catastrophe was imminent 
the local magistrates found time to bury the city exchequer, but 
they never returned to recover the money, and a find (d no less 
than 100,000 coins has rewarded recent archaeologists.* Those 
citizens who survived the storm of the city were l^ away into 
captivity, and later in our story we shall meet a Greek merchant 
of Viminacium who was mandied away among the prisonen 
(pp. 18401 below). 

The morale of the frontier towns was shaken by this calamity. 
Men began to protest that the bishop of Margus should be 
hufi dH over: why should entire provinces be endangered for 
the sake of a single man? The force of their plea was not lost 
on the prelate. He suspected that he would lx given up, and, 
as Hodgkin (p. 49) puts it, ‘determined to be beforehand with 
Fate’. He ther^ore ilipp^ out of Margus, deserted to the 
Huns, and ensured his safety by promising AttUa to hand over 
to him hh city and bis fiock. Aldla accepted the offer. A force 
of Huns was posted outside the town by night, the bishop 
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managed to have the gates opened, and Margus fell into the 
hands of the enemy. It met t^ same fate as Viminacium: but 
it was never rebuilt, and Procopius knows nothing of it The 
fate of its buhop is unknown.' 

We have no detailed record o£ the rest of this campaign, but 
the main successes of the Huns can be discovered in our shattered 
authorities. At the same time as they took Margus the fortress 
of Conttantia, directly acroas the Danube, fell into their hands.* 
The major dlsasten of the year, however, were still to come. 
Singidunum (Belgrade) was raxed to the ground, and, like 
Viminacium, was left utterly desolate until the days ofjustmian.* 
The worst calamity of all was the loss of the vitally important 
city of Sirmium, the hinge upon which the defence of the whole 
Danube frontier turned. Sirmium was destroyed and its inhabi¬ 
tants enslaved.* 

With the capture of Sirmium the campaign of 441 came to an 
end. In the midst of walled cities and fortresses the manoeuvres 

the Hun cavalry were cramped and restricted, and no deep 
penetration had been made into Roman territory. Neverthe¬ 
less, the season’s achievement bad been immense. An enormous 
gap had been broken in the fortifications of the Danube frontier, 
and the Balkans lay at the mercy of the Hun squadrons the 
following yesu. 

Yet, surprisingly enough, there were no military operations 
in 442. In circumstances of which we know nothing whatever, 
Aspar, the Master of the Soldiers, managed to arrange a truce for 
one year at the beginning of the campaigning season of 442.* 
As soon as they learnt that a major Hun attack had developed, 
Theodosius and his ministers recalled the fleet from Sicily, 
where, owing to the subtle diplomacy of Geiseric, it had achieved 
nothing against the Vandals and had served only to oppress the 
Sicilians.* Aspar had come home ahead of the fleet, which was 
unable to reach Bast Rome in time to allow the soldiers on 
board to take part in the operations of 441. Consequently the 

' Pritews frdf. s. 

* TheophaoM, p. lot. ti, cC Not. IMfn. >U. $3 'pnefectia miUtum ... cofUn 
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Kovernmcnt had been unable to organize any drfcnce whatew 
aeaiiwt the attacks on the frontier towns. We m 
explicitly that throughout the campaign Atola had met with 
no oRiosition from the Roman field army.' The reawn was, 
of cmir^ that he had chown hb time so well, when the c^- 
oaigns in Persia and the central Mediterranean had absorbed 
lu the avaUable Roman forces. Whatever hope may have 
exbted-and it must have been very slight-^ ruin^ by a 
hiithly obscure incident which occurred m Thrace, the area 
S should have served as a base for a cwntcr-attack on the 
Huns. A chronicler tdls us, in hb laconic style, that Mn, 
the Master of the Soldiers, a Vandal by race, was killed in 
Thrace by the treachery of Amegbdus’.* Ame^lus was a 
member of that clique of Germans which controtted the Eut 
Roman armies in these yean; and after the murder he succeeded 
to Tohn’i office of Master of the Soldiers, mat personal or even 
nationaUst rivalry lay behind thb murder we have no mcam of 
savine. Only one thing b clear: when the comm^ding officer 
was liable to be murdered and hb i^ace filled by the murderer, 
no organized Roman defence was poBiblc. 

Whatever the terms of the truce—they certainly mcluded 
demands for the fugitives and for the arrears of tribute^— 
Theodosius made the utmost uk of the year s 
efforts to finance the preparations for a renewal of the war 
and to provide for the pay of hb men have left an interesting 
memorial in an bsuc of golden stUJi dating from the fwt nine 
months of 44a.< The coins, which were bsued in considerable 
numben and in great baste, show the bust of Theodosius w^ay 
ing hb helmet and hb cuirass and holding a lance and »h»^«- 
On the revcrtc Constantinople b shown also helmet^, with her 
left foot on the prow of a vessel: she holds the wwM in her right 
hand, and in her left the cross. Behind her a shield lies upon 
the ground. A small number of the coins show, instead of 
Theodosius, hb wife Eudocia and hb sbter Pulcheria. It would 
seem that they made personal contributions of valuables to 
enable the new bsuc to be brought out* Now, whUc many of 
Theodosius* coins are inscribed with boastful inscriptions, ghna 
orvis tenantm, mtus actreitus RomoMnan, victoria Auguslontm, and 
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the like, this issue carries the date alone. The crisis was too 
acute for idle «'ordi.' 

As a result of hit hasty preparations and the return of the 
fleet from Sicily, Theodosim frit himsdf able to show a bolder 
ih>nt to AttUa when the campaigning season of 443 came round. 
Atdla asembled his army and demanded the fugitives and the 
tribute money. He added that if there were any delay, or if the 
Romans carried out any offensive strategical moves, he would 
no longer bold back the Huns. Theodosius' ministers refused 
to hand over the fugidva, whom they had enrolled among the 
Imperial forces; but they undertook to send envoys who would 
attempt to reach an agreement satisfactory to both sides. It 
seems clear that, in spite of the events of 441, they had not yet 
realized what war with the nomads meant. They were soon to 
discover.* 

When Attila heauxl the Emperor's reply he began in great 
anger to devastate the Roman territory opposite him, and, 
driving eastwards along the Danube, captur^ a few forts of 
minor importance and then took the great and populous dty 
of Ratiaria on the right bank of the Danube in Upper Moesia.* 
This large city, the capital of the province of Dacia Ripensis, 
was a ba^ of ^e Danube fleet and contained one of the state 
arms factories. It was utterly destroyed and the inhabitants 
carried off as slaves into the dominions of the Huns.* 

Their rear was now secure. No Roman attack could be 
launched on their communications when they turned to the 
interior of the Imperial provinces. Riding up the valley of 
the river Marcus (Morava) they came to the city of Naissus 
(Nish), the strategic importance of which was as gmt in anti¬ 
quity as it is to-day. It lay on the right bank of the river Nishava 
in Dacia Mediterranea,* and it too was the seat of an Imperial 
arms factory and was thickly populated.* As the Huns rode 
away from it, the birthplace of Constantine lay desolate like 
Sisgidunum and Viminacium until Justinian restored it in the 
following century.^ It would seem that an encounter outside 
the walls had sufficed to seal the city's fate.* 

'Ib.,p.iot. * !«*• »• 
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The Huni now turned south-west up the valley of the river 
Nischava and devastated another great Balkan dty, Sardica, 
the modem Sophia, and we need not doubt that it too was left 
almost uninhabited.* The road to the capital was now largely 
cleared, and they galloped down the military highway which 
ran along the valley of the Hebrui (Marina). When PhiUp- 
popolis fell into their hands, the defence of the European pro¬ 
vinces was rendered impossible, for at this ancient dty the great 
north-south road from Ocscui on the Danube to the Aegean Sea 
crosKd the age-old highway running from the Bosphorus to 
the West. And, although Adrianopic and Heraclca cither beat 
off their attacks or were bypassed, Arcadiopolis was taken also. 
The booty was enormous and the number of prisoners beyond 
counting.* 

At last they met the new army of Theodosius. It was com¬ 
manded by Aipar, the Alan who had negotiated the truce of 
the previous year, and by the Germans Arcobindus and Ame- 
gisclus, the murderer of the Vandal John. They vren beyond 
doubt the foremost generals in the East Roman service at that 
lime, but they were no match for Attila. They engaged him in 
a succession of battles outside the capiul, but suffered heavy 
defeats in them all,* and, as a result of a rapid manmuvre by 
the Huns, were cut off from Constantinople and forced back 
into the Chcrionesus. The Huns now reached the sea at three 
points, at CaJlipolis and Sestus south of the capital, and at an 
unie^cd place north of it Alhyras, a fortress dangerously 
close to the dty walls, was also occupied.* It was hopelcM for 
the ill-equipped nomad squadrons to attack the new forUhea- 
tions of Constantinople and no move seems to have been made 
against the capital itself. Instead, Attila turned upon the 

tbM kt MW a bridp conaecitne Natau* wiih tke left bank of Ae rtw, and ha 
aMcrti (iMt ihii WM cocwniciied by lha Hum w that their foroci couM ^iproacb 
Aediyeadly. 1 find ihiabatil to belief, bit likely that AtdU would have waited 
liflM in brM^buildlns in the ■"WMln eTa eamsMifn, even If be bad with hkn men 
competent to entry out luch an operadoa? And wai ibb f teat eky entirely uncoiw 
nocKd with tbe left bank of the river throu^wui antiquity until ihe nomad* lib^ 
it up? Fmaily. tbe were already on tbe Mtne tide of ibe river a* Nafanu. 
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remnants of Aspar’s army in the Chenoncsus, and in a fund 
battle there shattered the last remaining forces of the Romans.' 

Only one success had been won by the Empire, and this had 
not been due to the regular army. A large squadron of Huns, 
under some of their most brilliant conunanders, had been 
detached from the main body of the army to invade Lower 
Moeaia. This force collected a large quantity of booty and a 
considerable number of captives before it approached the small 
but powerful town of Asemus, which lay on the frontier between 
Oescus and Ad Novas, where the little river Asemus (modem 
Osma) flows into the Danube at a point nine miles east of the 
Utus (Vid}. The cstizens boldly uxvdertook their own defence, 
and resolved not to rely on the strength of their moat and walls. 
Accurately informed by spies of the movements of the enemy, 
now gravdy handicapped by the wdght of their booty and the 
number of their captiva, the men Asemus fell upon them 
when the Huns b^eved themselves secure. Although out* 
numbered, the cidzens succeeded in killing a considerable 
number of the enemy with slight loss to themselves, and rescued 
the Roman prisoners.* 

This was a purely local success, smd, after the defeat in the 
Chenonesus, Theodosius had no option but to beg for terms. 
The negotiations were entrusted to Anatolius, who had success¬ 
fully closed the recent war with Pema and had been Master of 
the Soldiers In the East since 438. The terms granted by Attila, 
who had little to gain by prolonging the war, were harsh, but 
considerably less so than might have been expected. The 
fugitives were to be handed over at once. The arrears of tribute 
were calculated at 6,000 lb. of gold, and this sum was to be 
paid without delay. In addition, the annual tribute paid to the 
Huns under the Treaty of 433 was to be trebled, and Acdla was 
now to receive 2,100 lb. of gold per annum. Further, every 
Roman prisoner who escaped from the Huns was to be ran¬ 
somed at 12 a head in place ofthe 8 stipulated in 435. 
No fugitive from the Hun empire was in future to be receiv^ 
by the Romans.* This treaty was provisionally signed before 

' PriKui, p. sBs. 85. 
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*7 Aunjsl 443, for on that date Theodosius rcturoed from ^ia 
Minor to Constantinople, which be would *care^ have done 
if hostilities had still been in progress in the neighbourhood of 

the capital.' , „ 

When the terms of the treaty had been arranged, o”* 

of the most eminent lieutenants of Attila,* came to the Easttro 
capital to receive the gold and the fugitive*. He was gi^ the 
Jd, but the Romans had massacred aU the fugmvm who had 
«pre»cd unwillingness to return north of the Dimube. Scotta 
ap^ to have shown no resentment at this, although some 
iS^es of Attila, who refused to recogmic Im ovcrlordship, 
had been among the slain. Scotu announced, bovrever, that 
he had been instructed to add one to the number of articles in 
the treaty: the men of Asemus were to be surrend^ together 

with all thdrprisonen, whether Roman or barbarian.* Other¬ 
wise, the Hun army would not be withdrai^m and the treaty 
would not be ratified. Anatolius, who was being ^uted in the 
conduct of these negotiations by Theodulus, the Master of the 
Soldier* in Thrace, did not feel himidf in a position to refuse 
this requat. The two Roman* did indeed attempt to pmuade 
Scotta to forgo the demand, but their efforts only revealed the 
complete wUlingnes* of Attila to continue the war. They there- 
fore wrote to the citizen* of Asemus, instructing them amer to 
hand over the Roman prisoners whom they had rescued or to 
pay 12 s<tlidi for each of them, for AttiU was wUUng to accept 
ransom money at the new rate. They also instructed them to 
set free any Huns whom they had captured. To this letter die 
men of Asemus repKed that the rescued Roman* had now du- 
perted to their homes and could not be reassembled, and, 
further, that they bad already massacred the Huns whom Aey 
had captured, i«th the exception of two. They had retained 
these two with the intention of exchanging them for some 
children whom the Huns had captured outside the wall* of th^ 
town. Attila, when he heard of this, made a search for the chil¬ 
dren in question, but could find no trace of tliem- The men of 
Asemus accepted hb assurance that they were genuinely missing, 
and returned the two Huns whom they had spared. The first 
Peace of Anatolius was thereupon ratified in the autumn of 443.* 

• Chm. Fim*. i. p. 683. 18, Booa: MwoeBinM, i.a. 44$. 
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V 


No real tranquillity descended upon the Eastern Empire. 
Attila sent another embassy to Comtantinople raising some 
difficulty about the return ^ the fugitives. This embassy was 
followed by a second and a third and a fourth. On each occa> 
sion Theodosius’ ministers presented the envoys with the hand* 
some giAs which it was customary to bestow on ambassadors,’ 
but insisted that none of the fugitives now remained on Roman 
soil. This was probably the truth, for Attila merely sent the 
embassies so that those of his followers who served on them 
might reap the rich harvest of costly presents which the Roman 
government found it expedient to supply. One pretext after 
another brought frah ambassadors to the cafntal. Innumerable 
minor complaints of the Hun were examined by Roman offidah, 
and Atfila’s lieutenants amassed greater and greater riches. 

At precisely this time the East Roman frontien were dis* 
turbod along their entire circuit. The Persians, although they 
had withdrawn from Armenia in 442, still kept their forces 
massed on the frontier, and since Anatolius bad only succeeded 
in arranging a angle year’s truce with them, hostilities might 
well break out anew. To make matters worse, the defences of 
the frontier of Armenia had been weakened by the action of the 
i oya l landlords, who had usurped some Imperial estates in the 
neighbourhood, so that bodies of men who had formerly garri* 
soned the frontier were now constrained to work the landowners’ 
newly acquired esutes.* Somewhat to the west erf* Armenia lived 
the nation of the Txanni, ideally placed to ovemm the Roman 
territory around Trapezus. Their land was barren, and, we are 
told, they lived only upon what they could steal. They were 
now raiding.* The Isauiiaiu had also broken out of their in* 
accessible mountsdns in the south of Asia Minor and were 
plundering the surrounding country-ade. Saracen tribes from 
the desert were menacing some of the Eastern provinces, and 
trouble was expected even from the Ethio|Han kin^om of 
Axum.* Apart from the Persiaiu’ failure to demobilize thdr 
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troopi, none of these incidents formed ft serious thrcftt to Theo- 
doBui* security. But most of them demarvded the presence of 
troops on the respective parts of the Roman frontier.^ And 
throughout 444, while Attila'i ambassadon came swarming to 
Constantinople, Roman forces were being dispersed to every 
comer of the Empire, and the government’s capacity to adopt a 
firm attitude towards the Huns was correspondingly weakened.* 

In these difficult circumstanca. Theodosius took what 
measures he could to ensure the future safety of the northern 
frontier. On i* September 443, within a month of the end of 
the fighting, stringent orders were given to Nomus, the Master 
of the Offices and one of the most trusted ministen of the 
Emperor, to fortify the exposed frontier along the Danube 
where Attila bad won his initial successes in 441, to repair the 
fortresses there, and to bring all military detachments posted 
in that area up to thdr full strength.* That these tasks were 
carried out during the year 44410 the satisfaction of the Emperor 
would seem to be indicated by the fact that Nomus was ap¬ 
pointed to the consulship for 445. But while his work was still 
in pn^ress, the government could do nothing save receive tht 
unending stream of AttUa’s ambassadors, reward them with 
handsome gifts, and deal with each irritating complaint as best 
they could. 

After the conclusion of the Peace of Anatolius the plans and 
movements of the Huns are exceedingly obscure, for the relevant 
portiem of Prisciu'work has not survived. That internal dissen¬ 
sions of a most far-reaching character had broken out among 
their leaders is fffoved by the murder of Bleda, who fell by his 
brothcr'i hand sometime in this period. Our various authorities 
date the event to 444,445, and but there can be little doubt 
that Attiift murdered his elder brother in the year 445.* Of the 
origin of the dispute we know nothing. Its result was that the 
peoples formerly governed and exploited by Bleda now came 
under the direct conuol of Attila.* From 445 until his death he 
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hul DO irnl unoog the Huds. He teenu to have found it 
expedient, however, to base his supremacy on the solid founda* 
ttons of bis followers’ superstition,< and for this purpose he had 
recourse to an old swoid which had recently been discovered 
by one of his followers. A herdsman noticed one day that one 
of his cattle was lame and that its foot had been cut Following 
the trail of blood to iu source, the herdsman found an ancient 
sword buried in the grass. He pulled it up and brought it to 
Attila, who was not slow to observe its uses. It was the sword 
of the war-god, he declared; it was honoured by former leaden 
of the Hum, but bad been lost long ago; now it would bring 
him success in his wars and make him triumphant over all his 
foes.* Anyone who quesdoned his right to unite the poation of 
Bleda with his own would have to fight, not only himself, but 
the divine powen as well. 

Otherwise the Hum remained at peace in these years, and 
<me of thdr Roman prisoners could tell Piiscus a short while 
later of the idle careftee life of the Hum in peace-time, 'with 
each man enjoymg his present blessings and neither causing 
trouble nor suffering it*, a very different life, he thought, from 
that of the Romans at peace.* 

A random fragment of Piiscus preserves some information 
about one of the Roman embassia which were tent out to Attila 
in thme yean.* Theodosius, we are told, sent out to the Huns 
the ex-consul Senator, one of his closest advisers, who appean 
as a patrician when he attended the Council of Chalcedon in 
451.1 Nothing is said as to the purpose of his embassy, but 
Priscus tells us with some scorn that he was afraid to go to the 
Hum by land. Imtead, he sailed up the Black Sea to Odessus 
(Varna), where he found Theodulus, whom v« have already 
met assisting Anatolim in the negotiatiom of 443, and who was 
probably Master of the Soldiers in Thrace.* The fragment 
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there breaks off, »o that we hear no more of Senator’s travds, 
but the fact that he was journeying northwards by suggests 
that be, like the historian Olympiodorus before him (p. 34 
above), was making for a Hun encampment north or north¬ 
west of the Black Sea. Atlila, then, seems to have moved into 
the interior of hb dominions at this time. 

VI 

The Huns invaded the East Roman Empire for the second 
dme in 447. Our sources tell us not a word as to why they did 
so or what pretext they used. That a continuous intake of 
plunder was a social necessity for them, as they were organised 
under Attila, will become apparent later. Of only one other 
thing can we be certain: the peace was broken through no fault 
of the Roman government. If it had been, Priscus would beyond 
doubt have drawn attention to the government’s error at con¬ 
siderable length, and some indication of his indictment of 
Theodosius would surely have reached us in the narratives 
derived from hb. The East Romans had trouble in plenty with¬ 
out inviting an invasion by the nomads. The winter following 
the ratification of the Pea<» of Anatolius had been exceptionally 
severe. Snow lay on the ground, wc arc told, for almost six 
months, and thousands of men and catde died lirom the cold. In 
the following year tremendous rain-storms devastated Bilhynia, 
and entire towns and prat^a v/cn washed away by floods and 
overflowing riven. In 445 riots in the CSrcus at Constantiimple 
resulted m many deaths, and large numben of the citizens 
perished in a plague. The calamities continued through 446. 
In that year the food-supplies of the capital failed and their 
failure was followed imm^iately by another plague.' Theo¬ 
dosius’ minbten were in no position to take risks on the northern 
frontier. 

Whatever the pretextt and preliminaries, Attila, who was now 
at the hdght of hb career, launched hb second invasion in the 
spring of 447. The attack was planned on an even bigger scale 
than that of 441 —beUm «t prim maiut, says a chronicler.* 
It was carried out, not only by the Huns themselves, but also by 
contingents of the sulyect races. The Gepids were led by their 
king Ardaric and the Goths by Valamer, and there were others 
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whoM names have not been recorded.’ The assault was directed 
through the provinces of Lower Scythia and Moesia, that 
farther to the east than in 441, so that the new fortifications 
built under Nomus’ direction were by>passcd. Furthermore, it 
to have been the first and only occasion on which the 
Hum attacked the undivided forces of the Eastern Empire, for 
we have no report that trouble on any other front distracted the 
armies of Theixlosiui. 

As the Hun squadrom prepared to move, a disaster of the 
first magnitude befell the Romans. The series of earthquakes 
which shattered the Eastern Empire for four months beginning 
on 26 January 447 were, in the belief of Evagrius, the worst in 
its history. Entire villages were swallowed up and countless 
disasters occurred both on land and sea. Thrace, tiie Hellespont, 
and the Cyclades all suffered. For three or four days aAer the 
earthquakes began, the rain poured from the sky, we are told, 
in rivers of water. Hillocks were levelled with the ground. 
Countless buildings were thrown down in Constantinople, and, 
wont of all, a stretch of the massive walls of Anthemius, includ¬ 
ing no less than fifty-seven towers, fell to the g^nd.* It seemed 
as though nothing could now save the great dty. To crown all, 
so many of the inhabitants were buri^ under the ruins of the 
numerous buildings which collapsed inside the city that ^gue 
soon made its appearance again, and thousands of the dtiaens 
died. Yet, after a momentary pamc, the men of Constantinople 

showed themselves equal to the crisis. Led by the CSrcus parties 
and directed by the praetorian prefect Flavius Const^tinus, 
they managed to restore the walls in their entirety within sixty 
days of the calamity, when Attila’s forces were already swarm¬ 
ing forward. Constantinui was not content merely to restore 
the wall of Anthemius: he also built a second wall in front of it, 
so that the dty was now defended by a triple line of defence. 
The fortifications’, writes a modem inquirer, 'roae tier above 
tier, and combined to form a barricade 190—207 feet thick, and 
over 100 feet high.’* A bilingual inscription commemorates the 
achievement of Constantinus in vena scarcely worthy of the 
occasion: 
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CoDttaottnus ovans haec tnoenia firma iocavit; 

Tam cite tarn stabilcm Pallas vix cooderet arcem. 

'HiMEffw tglVicem fiXccKiyrrpv ponXifi 
K(M)9Tgynvo( Cirapxei Uci^iOTO 

These two couplets can stiU be read on the wall of Theodoous. 
A third has survived in the Anih^p\ 

ewlteiot -real -ntxef AvaC ms) 6 irapx«t 
Kuwrovrlvot Snutav iv fiMonv t{f|K0VTa.' 

The defence of the capital was entrusted to Flavius Zeno, an 
Isaurian, at the head of a large body of his countrymen. How 
these Isauiians came to be entrusted with so vital a charge is 
unknown, for throughout the fifth century they had hitherto 
appeared consistently among the bitterest foes of the Empire.* 
Zeno's defence did not inspire the plague-stricken population 
with complete confidence. We are told, indeed, that 'the 
majority* of the inhabitants fled as the Huns drew nearer, and 
doubtless many did so; but, when another authority tells us 
that Theodosius himself made preparations for flight, we may 
suspect him of some prqudice, for Attila’s attack had not caught 
the Emperor unprepared.* 

Near the river Utus (Vid) in Dacia Ripensis Attila was 
engaged by the Imperial army which had marched out 
Marcianople to meet him. The Romans were commanded by 
the German Amegisdus. He had distinguished himself in 441 
by the murder of ^ Vandal John, whose post of Master of the 
Soldiers in Thrace he sdll occupied. Whatever his faults—and 
he had been among the commanden so soundly beaten in the 
campaign of 443*—he now seems to have provided a more 
obstinate resistance to the Huns than they had yet encountered 
from the Romans. He staked everything on one pitched battle, 
and be lost. Hb horse was kiUed breath him, and our authori¬ 
ties unite in emphasizing the courage with which he was fighting 
when he himself fell, ^though the victory lay with Attila, hb 
losses had been severe.* Indeed, had a detailed account of 
the engagement survived, we might well find that the battle 

* Dmu. /LS. B»9; /ImA. Fat ix. 690. 

* PriKia, p. 3>o. V TUi praUein lad ibe <u«er of Zeno ut discused in 
Htmutmt, lEvUi, 19^ pp. 18-31. 

* CiBifiieua, op. dl., p. 139. 91 IT.; Nauriia, <q>. dt., p. sSfif. 

* IVophonM, p. 109 . 90 . 
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oTthe river Utiu caused irreparable damage to the strength of 
the Huns. The fact remains that this was the last of Attila’s 
victories over the Romans. 

An immediate result of the battle was thelall of Marcianople, 
Amegisclus’ base, the capital of Moesia Seoinda and the largest 
city of Thrace. It lay desolate until Justinian restored it a 
hundred years lattr.* The Huns do not appear to have struck 
out now' for the capital: the walls had hew fully restored, and 
against them the arrows <iC the nomads were helpless. But they 
devasuted the Balkan provinces with terrible ferocity, and 
Jordanes* lists lUyricum, Thrace, and both provinces of Dacia, 
together with Moesia and Scythia, as having suffered grievously. 
The invaders then sought out new areas of plunder: like 
Zabergan a hundred years later they drove straight down 
southwards into Greece and were only held at Thermopylae.’ 
Nothing is known of the further course of this invaiioa, about 
which wc are even less well informed than about that of 441/$. 

The terrors of the war, however, have been in some measure 
recorded for us by Calliaicus in his life of S. H)^atius, who was 
still living in Thrace at the timc.< The barbarian nation of the 
Huns’, he writes, ‘which was in Thrace, became so great that 
more than a hundred cities were captured and Coasundnople 
almost came into danger and most men Bed from it. . .. And 
there were so many murden and blood-lettings, dMoroexvato, 
that the dead could not be numbered. Ay, for they took captive 
the churches and monasteries and slew the monks and maidens 
in great numbers.’ Perhaps the holy writer has exaggerated 
somewhat in saying that a hundred towns were captured; at 
any rate, the writer of the Gallic Chronicle of a.o. 45 * ^ content 
to put the figure at ‘not less than seventy*. But his words con¬ 
tain a phrase of such interest that they may be quoted in full: 
•nova iterum Orienti consurgit ruina, qua septuaginu non 
minus civiuta Chunnonim depraedatione vutatae, cum nulla 
ab Occidentalibus ferrentur auxilia.’* What is the meaning of 
these last words? We can only conclude that there were rnen 
in the West who believed that Aetius should not have stood idle 
when the East was being ruined. East Rome often came to the 
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assutance of West Rome—though not for altniutk reasons— 
even when such help was almost beyond her strength. This is 
our only hint that some men believed that the debt should be 
repaid, and that the Old Rome should carry aid to the New. 

Finally, we may notice the words of Count Marcellinus, who 
lived in ^e East many years later, for in bis entry under the year 
447 he writes with a vigour which he rarely displays elsewhere: 
*pacoe totam Europam excisis invasisque dvitadbus atque 
castcUis [Attila] conrasit’—'Attila ground almost the whole of 
Europe into the dusL* 


V 

PEACE ON THE DANUBE FRONTIER 

T he three ye»n following the great invanon of 447 were 
filled by diplomatic encounters between the Huns and the 
Romans, for the latter, having no military resources left, could 
now rely only on the skill of their diplomats. Even so, their 
subtlety and patience brought them greater successes than they 
probably expected. The story of the diplomatic history of these 
years is better known to us than that of smy other nmilar period 
in ancient history and forms a striking contrast to the obmurity 
of the war itself. Our good fortune is due solely to the fact that 
Priscus himself served on the chief Roman mission oC the year 
449, ahd devoted a qiiite disproportionate amount of his book 
to a narrative of what he taw smd did. But before we consider 
this naurative we must recount another campaign of Attila, the 
last which he fought in eastern Europe. 

1 

No nation as predatory as the Huns could remain at peace 
for long, and in the season following that of 447 we find them 
engag^ in a new struggle. Tbdr victims on this occasion were 
an obscure but valiant people called the Acatzirt.' Who pre* 
cisdy they were we do not know for certain, although several 
conjectura have been offered: they were the Agathyni of 
Hei^otus, or the Khasars, or the Magyars, and to on.* These 
conjectures should be rejected: Prisciu tells is that they were 
a tribe of Hum, and we have no reason to doubt him (p. 11 
above). The area in which they lived can only be fixed very 
approximately. Jordanes tells us that the Vidivarii lived at the 
mouth of the Vistula; to the east of them on the Baltic coast 
dwelt the Aesti, and to the south of these, in nstnim, was 
settled the nation of the Acatziri. Consequently Marquart 
locates them around the site of the modem dty of Korosten.’ 

■ I dale thk wv to 448. bccauM it h clotr Iroai PriKUi, p. 198.19, that it hetl 
Miiy Rcenliy ended in 449: d. the order in tatiidt the invadon «f 447 and ihle war 
are mentkined at p. 906. lO. PriKUi called than the ’Aednpei, cT. Marcpiaft, 
p.4i,n. 1, who tbotn that dte form‘Mrppeti* due to the copyhtt. 
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But Piiscus says that the Acatziri inhabited Tf|v Trp6s 
£a( 9 uc^, which would seem to indicate an area nearer the 
Black Sea than Korosten.' Many years later, when certain 
Asiatic peoples were driven into Europe, the Acatziri were the 
fint trite to endure their onslaught, and a further passage of 
Priscus gives us reason to believe that they were not entirely 
remote fiom the approaches to the Persian empire.* All this 
suggests that a people who may have lived on the Baltic coast 
in the days of Jordanes* authority—though his statement as to 
their position should perhaps be rejected outright—had emi> 
grated there fiom the far south*east before 446 and in that year 
were living near the eastern shore of the Bl^k Sea or the Sea 
of Azov. On only one point do scholars show unanimity: 
Tomaschek, Marquait, and Kieasling agree that the name is 
Old Turkish and means ‘Waldleute*,* but whether the philo* 
legists of the future will show the same harmony remaioi to 
be seen. 

JordaiKs, or his authority, was impressed by the valour of 
the Acatziri, for (hey are described as gtBs/vrHssma. They knew 
nothing of agriculture, he tells us, and were nomads, living off 
their flocks and herds and by hunting. We learn further that 
they were organized in clans and tribes, each tribe and clan 
being led by its own chieftain.* It is Buriy clear then that, like 
the Huns of Attila, they belonged in point of material civiliza* 
tion to the lower stage of pastoralism. How they had survived 
the expansion of the Huns under Blcda and Attila in the thirties 
of the fifth century and had retained their independence we do 
not know, but it seems probable that the conquerors had not 
come to lar east. 

However that may be, the Acatziri were living on friendly 
terms with the Hum until somewhat after the time of Bleda's 
murder. Theodosius realized their strategic importance as an 
independent power lying on Attila’s rear, amd it was^-or soon 
became—a tradition of East Roman diplomacy that such 
powers should be bound as closely as possible to the Empire, so 
as to threaten the rear of the hostile nations who lay inmu^ately 
teyond the Roman frontier. The Emperor ther^ore sent gifts 
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to the chieftains of the Acatziriaii tribes and suggested that they 
should renounce their alliance with AttiU and enter upon a 
treaty with himself.' Unhappily for him, the envoy sent to 
bring about this change in the political relationships of the 
Acatziri was not adequately acquainted with the social organiza' 
(ion of the people with whom be had come to deaL One of their 
chieft, Curidachus by name, ranked higher than the chiefi of 
the other tribes, a fact which teems to have been unknown to 
the East Roman envoy. Curidachus should have been the first 
to receive Theodosius* gifts, but in fact be received them second. 
He fdt himself slighted and deprived of his prerogative, and 
turned in anger to Attila, calling upon him to attack his fellow 
chieftains among the Acatziri who bad usurped his position.* 
Attila did not delay in sending the required forces, and after a 
succession of battles* be redu^ the whole race to subjection. 
He then summoned Curidachus to his presence, but Curidachus 
was somewhat suspicious of hit benefactor’s intentions, and sent 
back a message saying: Tt u difficult for a man to gaze upon 
a god; for if it be impossible to look full upon the orb of the sun, 
how could one behold the greatest of the gods without injury?* 
His caution brought its rewLd: he was left to rule hit particular 
tribe, but Attila sent his own eldest son Ellac to govern the rest 
of the Acatziri.* Tboxlosius’ hopes of winning a friend in the 
rear of the Huns thus came to nothing, and we bear of no 
further attempts by the East Roman government to regain its 
influence among the Pontic peoples. 

II 

In 448 peace was restored on the northern frontier.* We have 
no information as to the precise course of the negotiations by 
which this peace was brought about. We know, however, that 
the chief negotiator on the Roman side was that same AnatoUiu 
to whom it had fallen to conclude the war of 443.* The most 
important of the terms of thi« second Peace of Anatolius was 
one which shows that the treaty as a whole was much harsher 
than that of 443. Attila demanded that a wide belt of country 
south of the Danube should be completely evacuated by the 
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Romam. This strip of land was to stretch from Singidunum oa 
the frontier of Pannonia to Novae, a distance of »me 300 miles, 
and was to be five days’journey in depth, that is, about 100 or 
lao miles. In other words, all Dacia Ripcnais and parts three 
other provinces were to be abandoned and the new frontier was 
to run through Naissus. The Danube, with all its fortificattons 
and great frontier cities, which now lay in ruins, was ao longer 
to be the boundary of the Eastern Empire.' We know none of 
the other terms of the treaty save one: the tribute was to be 
continued, but at what rate we have no means of saying.* For 
the next two years Roman diplomacy was directed towards the 
aim of securing some mitigation of these terms. 

In the spring of 449 one of Attila’s most powerful lieutenanu, 
Edeco by name, arrived in Constantinople. He had apparently 
been there in the preceding year also, in connexion with the 
negotiations which had resulted in the signature of the second 
Peace of Anatolius. Himself a Hun {p. 11 above), he now came 
attended by another of Attila’i toyiiaj, Orestes, who, sur¬ 
prisingly enough, was a Roman, having been bom in Pannonia. 
Orestes had married the daughter of a certain Romulus, after 
whom be was to name his son, the last Emperor of the West.* 
On being introduced into the palace Edeco delivered a letter 
from Attila, and made some verbal announcements, which were 
crandatod to the Emperor and his ministers by Bigilas,* an 
interpreter attached to the semim of the Master of the Office.* 
This Bigilas, who was to play a major part in the events which 
followed, had already acted as Anatolius’ interprets in the 
negotiations of 448.* That a man so unsuited to the nicetie of 
diplomacy was to often employed by the Eastern government 
in ihdr dealings with the Huns is to be explained by the extreme 
difficulty of finding suitoble persons with a knowledge of the 
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Hun language. In all the pages of Prucus we meet with only 
one other man—in addidon no doubt to Aetius—who could 
speak it. This was Rustidus, a native of Upper Mocsia, who 
had lived among the Htins as a war prisoner since the campaign 
of 441.' At any rate, Bigilas had no doubt experienced to the 
full the contempt in which the later Romans held their inter- 
preten,* and his coiutant intercourse with such dignitaries as 
Anatolius and Maximinus seems to have lent an aggressive and 
tactless character to his behaviour. 

The letter which Edcco delivered suggests that the Romans 
had been as tardy in carrying out the terms of the second Peace 
of Anatolius as they had beu in 435. Attila accused them of 
withholding some higidves from his dominions and of failing to 
evacuate the belt of land south of the Danube. If these two 
condidons of the peace were not promptly carried out, he 
threatened an immediate renewal of the war. He further de¬ 
manded that the Roman government should send him ambas¬ 
sadors to all outstanding points of difference between 

himself and the Eastern Empire, and insisted that these ambas¬ 
sadors should be no minor officials but ex-consuls of the highest 
rank. He concluded by declaring that, if such men were sent 
to him, he would cross the Danube go as fau* as Sardica 
(Sophia) to meet them.^ It is clear from this letter that he was 
repeating the policy o( blackmail which he had pursued with 
such pcnistence after the peace of 443 (p. 87 f. above). But 
DOW ^e Roman government bad decided on a drastic plan by 
which to ftee themselves. 

When Edeco had delivered his letter to the Emperor and had 
added some verbsd explanations through Bigilas, he left the 
palace accompanied by the interpreter and was brought to 
another mansion, where he met Theodorius’ most powerful 
minirter, the eunuch Chrysaphiui, sumamed Tzumas or 
Ztommas.* He appears to have had complete control over 
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Theodosius’ government since the fall of the prefect Cyrus 
(p. 77 above) and the Empress Eudoda, that is, since about 
the time of the 6 nt Peace of Anatolius in 443/4: in fact, it was 
he who bad ruined Cyrus.' He was now at the height of his 
power, although his entanglement in the ecclesiasdcal policies 
of his godfather, the heretic Eutyches, was soon to weaken his 
posidon. It was whispered that be employed his vast influence 
with the Emperor to increase his personal wealth by unscrupu* 
lous means;* but the charge was one levelled at all the promi¬ 
nent statesmen of the later Empire, and wc may believe that 
in this respect he was better than his reputadon, but consider¬ 
ably less than innocent. There could be no difference of opinion 
as to the skill with which he maintained his posidon, but his 
foreign policy, which will occupy us in a later chapter, was the 
sutject of bitter controversy and led to his outright condemna¬ 
tion in the historical tradidon. 

When Edeco had been introduced to him, the Hun expressed 
hit asumishment at the splendour of the Imperial palaco in the 
caiNtal. Bigilas translated his words. The eunuch replied that 
Edeco, too, could be the master of great riches and of mansions 
with gilded ceilings if he would abandon the Scythians and 
attach himself to the service of the Romans. Edeco naively 
replied that he could not do this without his mastct*s permission. 
Chrysaphius asked him if he had free access to Atdia’s person 
and whether he possessed any real authority among the Huns. 
Edeco replied that hedkl: as one of Atdia’s lieutenants, 
it was his duty to guard his master’s person in arms for a speci¬ 
fied part of each day. The eunuch thereupon told him that, if 
given an oath of secrecy, he would make him a proposal which 
would be very much to hb interest, but that he must have time 
to it over. He suggested therefore that Edeco should 
return alone to dine with him, without the company Orestes 
and the others who had come to Constantinople with him. To 
this Edeco agreed.* 
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He returned later to Chrysaphius’ manxioQ and dined alone 
with the eunuch and Bigilas, who again acted as interpreter. 
Chrysaphius declared on oath that the proposal, which he was 
about to make, would bring no harm to his guest, but rather 
the very greatest of blessings. Edeco swore ^at, whatever it 
was, he would keep it secret. Then at last Chrysaphius made 
hb proposidoQ: if Edeco would return north of the Danube, 
munder Attila, and make his way safely back to Constsuitinople, 
he would live a life of ease and of great riches for the rest of hit 
days. Edeco accepted the proposal—perhaps a little too readily 
—but said that he would require money, about 50 lb. of gc 4 <^ 
in order to ensure the loyalty of the Hunt whom he governed. 
Without hesitation Chrysaphius oHered to supply him with the 
money at once, but the Hun objected. He suggested that he 
himself should be sent away immediately to tell Atdla the result 
of bis mission, and that Bigilas should be sent with him to hear 
Attila’s answer on the problem of the fugitives, about whom he 
had been complaining. Edeco would ^ informed by Bigilas 
as to how the money was to be sent out He could not bring it 
himself, he explained, for Attila always made a point of inquir* 
ing very closely into the amounts of money which his emissaries 
received at Constantinople, and it would be impossible to com 
ceal such a sum as 50 lb. of gold from him—or, indeed, from 
Orestes and the others who would be travelling with him. 
Chrysaphius approved of this amendment, and they finished 
their dinner.^ 

The eunuch hurried at once to the Emperor, who summoned 
Msutialis, the Master of the Offices (a sort of Foreign Secretary), 
and all three discussed the agreement made with Edeco. They 
made one alteration of the suggestions put forward by the Hun. 
It would be advisable to defiect Atdla's attention fiom Bigilas. 
In addition to him, therefore, they would send out Maximinus 
on a sham embassy to interview Attila, and Bigilas should travel 
with him unsuspected, in the gtiise of nothing more than a mere 
interpreter. Maximinus should know nothing of the plot to 
murder Attila, but should merely deliver the Emperor's reply 
to Attila’s letter, which Edeco had just brought. The temu of 
the Emperor's letter were also agreed upon at this meeting. It 
should begin by stating that Bigilas was only an interpreter, 
whereas Maxiininus was a man of high rank and noble birth, 

' Ib., p. 106.6-si. 
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&nd was very close to the Emperor. The letter would go on to 
sute (hat the Romans had given Attila no reason to invade 
their territtaics, for, in addition to the fugitives restored earlier, 
the Emperor h^ now sent back the last seventeen in his pos* 
session. Theododus and his two minbters further agreed that 
Maximinus should tell Attila orally that be ought not to ask 
for the presence of ambassadors of the highest rank; this had 
not been customary in his earlier dealings with the Romaiu nor 
had other rulers of Scythia made any such request—they had 
been content with any random soldier or secret*service agent 
who had happened to be at hand.* 

Why was this last matter not included in the letter? Why 
was it merely to be pointed out orally by Maximinus? The fact 
was that this argument contained an obvious falsehood. Men 
of the highest rank, that is, riri iUustns, had, in fact, conducted 
negotiations with Attila before this; we have already met the 
Master of the Soldiers Anatolius and the ex-consul Senator. 
Theodosius' reluctance to send a m iUustris again was doubtless 
due to his fear that, if the attempt on Attila's life miscarried, no 
important Roman penonage wc^d ever return safely from Hun 
territory in the future. In these unflattering circumstances the 
Emperor sent Maximinus. 

Ill 

The company that set out from the Eastern capital on horse¬ 
back* sometime in the early summer of 449 was led by the 
ambassador himself. This Maximinus, a man of considerable 
distinction although not a m> ilitatris, first appean in history 
with the rank of Cwur in the month of December 435, when he 
was a member of the commission appointed to draw up the 
Thcodosian Code.* He evidently won speedy promotion, for 
when the commission is mentioned three years later he is no 
longer a member of it,* being presumably engaged on higher 
duties. We do not know why his name suggested itself to Theo¬ 
dosius and his two advisers when they decided to send him to 
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Attila in the daDgerous company of BigUai. They probably 
considered him to be an able, if uninspired, civil servant, who 
would not be likely to lose his head in a crisij. However that 
may be, wc have reason to congratulate ourselves on their 
choice and on Maximinus’ willingness to accept the commission; 
for as soon as he heard of his appointment, he approached his 
friend Priscus, the historian, and earnestly requested him to 
accompany him on his long journey.' 

We know nothing of Priscus before he received this invitation 
of Maximinus. On the way he seems to have occupied a position 
which placed him in a personal rather than an official lidation* 
ship with the ambanador,* and it has been plausibly suggested 
that the historian had sen^ in one of the servaa directed by the 
Master of the Offices.’ In this positioa he will have bc^me 
known to Maximinus, who then made him his dt facto, if not 
dcjtm, adviser and counsellor. Now, it was a frequent custom 
in the later Empire to attach a philosopher or sophist to an 
embassy so as to furnish the ambassadors with a ready and 
eloquent speaker.* It may be then that Priscus was asked to 
accompany Maximinus because he had already made a con¬ 
siderable reputation in the schools: perhaps he had published 
some of those ^Top t xal whidt Suidas ascribo to him 

and of which we otherwise know nothing. 

The news that the party was to travd into Hun territory hap¬ 
pened to come to the ean of Rusddus, who had a matter ^ per¬ 
sonal business to transact with one of Attila’s Roman secretaries, 
and who obtained permission to travel in the ambassador’s 
company. He wasa usdul memberofit, for, apartGom Bigilas, 
he was the only Roman present who understood the Hun lan¬ 
guage : he was a native of Moesia who had lived among the Hu ns 
as a war-prisoner for many years (p. 99 above).’ The rest of the 
party comprised the interpreter Bigilas, the Hun Edeco—these 
two alone knew of the plot to murder Attila—Orestes, who had 
come to Constantinople with Edeco, and some urupecified Huns 
ofminor importance who had also accompanied Edeco.* Priscus 
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scarcely ddgns to mention the servants who waited on the 
principals, and the drivers who looked after the pack>animals.* 
These animals carried, not merely presents to be distributed 
when the party reached the Huns’ encampment, but also food, 
for Rottum ambassadors, travelling abroad, were provisioned 
by their own government, not by that through whose territory 
they passed.* 

TUrteen days’ journey brought the travellers to Sardica, 
which had been ruined in the war of 441. Here Maxitnious 
decided to entertain Edeco and the more prominent Huns to 
dinner. The inhabitants—for a few were still living on the site— 
sold him some sheep and cattle, which hb servants slew and 
cooked. But an unfortunate incident marred the humour of the 
party as they sat drinking after the meal. When the barbarians 
toasted Atdla and Maximinus proposed the name of Theo¬ 
dosius, Bigilas, with hb customary tactlessness, protested that 
a god (he meant Theodosius) should not be mentioned in the 
same breath as a mere man (that b, Attila). The remark was 
so bdbereet that, in Hodgkin’s opiiuon (p. 611), it ‘can only be 
accounted for by supporing that he had plied the wine-cup too 
freely’. At any rate, the Huns showed signs of warm dbpleasure, 
and Msudminus and Prbciu hurriedly diverted the convenation 
and passed the bottle round.* After the dinner Maximinus 
found it expedient to present Edeco and Orestes with a gift of 
Indian pearis* and some pieces of silk. But the evening con¬ 
tained a further perplexing moment. After receiving hb gifts, 
Orestes waited b^ind until Edeco had left, and, approaching 
the Roman ambassador, paid a tribute to hb cleverness: he 
declared that Maximinus had not been guilty of the same error 
as some of the Imperial ofiidab, vriio bad invited Edeco alone 
to a dinner and had presented him with gifts. Maximinus was 
mystified by hb wor^, and asked him in what way be con¬ 
sidered that he had been slighted and Edeco unduly honoured. 
But Orestes merely turned on hb heel and left without a word. 
The ambasador and Priscus were at a loss to explain hu be¬ 
haviour, and, when they resumed their journey on the following 
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day, they mentioned the inddeot to Bigilas and told him of the 
dark words of Orestes. Bigilas suspected nothing. He said at 
once that Orestes had no business to angry if he was not 
shown the same honour as Edeco: he was merely a servant and 
a secretary of Attila, while Edeco was a Hun and one of bis 
greatest warrion. Having said this, be went straight over to 
Edeco, who was riding a little way off, and spoke to him for a 
few moments in an undertone. Returning to the ambassador, 
he sand that he had told Edeco of what Orestes had ssud and 
had scarcely been able to calm the Him’s auger. Did the truth 
not occur to the interpreter? Was it not clear that Orestes had 
at least suspected something? In fact, the position was worse 
than anything Bigilas can have imagined: ^eco had revealed 
the entire plot to his companions, and Orestes had intended 
to compliment Maximinus on his show of knowing nothing 
about it.* 

Many years later, after Theodosius, AttUa, and Maximinus 
were dead, Priscus gave it as his opinion that Edeco had re¬ 
vealed the secret either because he had never seriously intended 
to murder Attila or because he was frightened by the suspicions 
of Orestes: he was afraid that Orestes would inform Attila of 
his solitary dinner with Chrysapbius. At any rate, at the earliest 
possible opportunity, he had found means to let his master 
know of the plot to take his life and of the amount of money 
which he hinuelf was to receive from the eunuch. He had also 
discovered the contents of the Imperial letter which Maximinus 
was carrying to Attila, but the manner in which he had done 
thu must remain a mystery.* 

When the company arrived at Naissus, the Roman ollicials 
had an opportunity of seeing for themsdva the results of 
nomadic warfare. The city was desolated. The buildings, with 
which G)nstantine had once adorned his birthplace,* h^ been 
wrecked and lay in masses ofrubble on the ground. The popula¬ 
tion had disappeared, save for a few sick persons who lingered 
on in the Chnstian hostels* of the town. Six yean had passed 
since the Huns had captured Naissus, but no effort had yet 
been made to bring back life to the ruins. The ambassador and 
his party did not even try to pitch their tents inside the wall, 
and, since the river bank immediately outside it was covered 
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with th€ bon« of lho»e who had been riain in the fighting, they 
went upstream a short distance until they found a clear space 
where they might encamp.' On the following day they fell in 
with Aginthcus, the Master of the Soldlen in lUyrictm, and 
instructed him to hand over five of the seventeen fugitives of 
whose retention Atdla had comj^ned and whom the Master 
had in his possession. Aginthcus handed them over with a few 
kind words to them on parting. 

The next day the party reached the Danube and were femed 
across in boats hewn out of tree-trunks, in company with a 
number of Huns whom they had encountered earlier in the day. 
These had been making preparatioos for Attila to cross the 
river and hunt in the territories which he had newly acquired 
on the southern bank. On a plain seventy sudw beyond the 
great river the Romans were ordered to hidt until some of the 
Huns, who were in attendance on Edeco, could go on ahead 
and announce the ambassadors arrival to Attila. Late that 
evening, as they sat eating their dinner, they heard the 
sound of horses approaching, and two Huns galloped up and 
told them to prepare to meet Attila. The Romans invited them 
to share their meal, and the two Huns dismounted and did so. 
The next day they guided them towards Attila’s encampment, 
an d the Romans, standing on a hill, saw a cloud of Hun tents 
pitched on a plain below. But when they prepared to encamp 
where they were, for it was already the ninth hour of the day, 
the two Huns checked them: they could not pitch their tents on 
a hill, they said, when the tents of Attila lay on the jJain beneath. 
The Romans therefore went down to the plain, but before they 
could encamp they were met by Edeco, Orestes, Scotta, and 
others of the great lieutenanu of Attila, who asked them roughly 
what they hoped to achieve by tbeir mission. The Romans 
were astonished at the blunt question and looked at each other 
in silence.* The Huns became insistent and pressed their ques¬ 
tion with an angry clamour. Maximinus answered that the 
Emperor had instructed him to speak to Attila and to no one 
else. Scotta angrily shouted that Attila himself had ordered 
them to ask the question: otherwise they would not have 
troubled to come at all. Maximlnus repli^ that this was no 
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way to treat an offida) envoy: no ambassador could be expected 
to answer questions about the purpose of his missioa if he never 
even saw the man with whom he had come to negotiate. The 
Hutu themselves were very well aware of this, he said, for they 
had often come on embassies to the Emperor and so were 
familiar with diplomatic usages. He insisted on fair treatment 
and declared that on no other terms would he mention the 
purpose of his mission.* 

HU firm words silenced the Huns, who mounted their horacs 
and rode back to thdr master. Shortly afterwards they returned 
and Bigilas may have been momentarily disturbed to notice 
that Edcco was no longer with them. To the amazement of 
Maximinus and Prisciu, the Huns now proceeded to redte to 
them the precise instructions which the government had given 
to Msodminus and the exact contents of Tlxeodosius’ letter, and 
then roughly ordered them to go back to the Roman frontier 
unless they had something further to say. The ambassador and 
his friend were quite unable to undentand how the Huns bad 
been able to find out the secret decisions of the Emperor. They 
dedded, however, that they must persist in refusing to discuss 
the purpose of their mission, and Maximinus therefore replied 
that, whether his reasons for coming were such as they bad 
described or not, he would speak of them to no one save Attila. 
The Huns curtly ordered him and hU party to be gone.* 

There was nothing for it but to prepare for the return, and 
while Maximinus gave instructions to his servants, Bigilas 
turned on him and abused him for making such a reply to the 
Huns; it would have been far better to tell them a lie than to 
return with his misnon unachieved. ‘If I had a chance of speak¬ 
ing to Attila,* said he, ‘I could easily have persuaded him to 
abandon bis dispute with the Romans. I became a friend of 
his,’ he added, little knowing the truth, ‘when I was serving on 
Anatolius’ embassy.' Evidently it had not yet occurred to him 
that Edcco mi^t have betrayed him.* The packs were now 
strapped to the horses, for, although night was falling, Maxi¬ 
minus thought it best to go at once. But before a start could be 
made, some Huns whom they had not seen before rode up and, 
saying that Attila would allow them to remain until morning, 
pi^uced an ox and some fish which, they said, were gifts from 
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thor master. The Romans consequently expected better treat¬ 
ment OB the morrow, but they were disappointed. The same 
Huns returned and declared that unless they had something to 
say beyond what Attila already knew, they must depart. 'Hic 
Romans made no answer and prepared for the journey. Bigilas 
pratoted again. He insisted that Maximinus should say that 
in fan he And other things to speak of; but this the ambassador, 
who was in great dejection, rdused to do.‘ 

Priscus noticed his friend’s melancholy and decided to act on 
his own initiative in an effort to break the deadlock. Taking 
aside Rustidus, who knew the Hun language (p. 99 above), 
he approached Scotta and promised him very considerable giils 
from Maximinus’ store if he would arrange an interview between 
his master and the Roman ambassador. He insisted on the 
advantages which a peace settlement would bring to Scotta, and 
ended by saying that he had heard a report to the effect that 
Scotta had great influence with Attila, but that he could not 
fully persuade himself of the truth of this report unless he saw 
him exercise his influence in practice. Scotta resented the slur 
on his authority, and, interrupting Priscus angrily, dedared 
that no one in the camp had greater influence with Attila than 
he, and, to prove his words, motmted his horse and galloped off. 
Priscus hurried back to Maximinus, whom he found lying dis¬ 
consolately on the gras and talking to Bigilas. As soon as he 
heard what Priscus had done, the ambassador Jumped up with 
a word of gratitude for his initiative and shouted to his servants, 
who were already setting off with the pack-horses, to come back. 
Shortly afterwards Scotta returned and told them to come to 
Atdla’s tent* 

A throng of guards stood outside their master’s tent, but 
Maximinus smd his friend were admitted at once, and found 
Attila sitting on a wooden chair. When Maximinus strode 
forward with Bigilas, Priscus and one or two others who had 
come with him stood at a respectful distance, and the historian 
had his first opportunity studying the Hun leader. He 
observed the short, squat body and the huge face, with its small, 
deep^ eyes, and found little to admire in the flat nose and the 
few straggling bain which took the place of a beard.^ As he 
watched, Maximinus greeted the barbarian, handing him the 
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Emperor’i letter and declaring that Theodosius prayed for the 
well-being of the king and his men. Attila darkly replied that 
the Romans would have the same fate as they wished him to 
have; but Maximinus missed the point of this salutation, for he 
still knew nothing of the murder plot. Before he could say more, 
Attila turned in anger towards Bigilas, and, calling him a shame- 
les beast, asked him why he had come when he knew that it 
bad been agreed in Anatolius’ treaty that no Roman ambas¬ 
sadors should be sent out until all the fugitives had been handed 
back to the Huns. Bigilas replied that there were no more 
fugitives in the hands of the Romans: they had all been sur¬ 
rendered now. Attila’s anger grew visibly. With the utmost 
abuse of Bigilas, he shouted that he would have had him impaled 
and Bung out as food for the birds, were it not that he was 
protected by the rank of ambassador. He insisted that there 
were still many Hun fugitives in the Roman Empire, and he 
called to bis secretaries to read out their names, ^\%eo this had 
been done, he ordered Bigilas to leave, and said that he would 
send Esla, Rtia’s old ambassador, to Constantinople with him 
in order to negotiate a final settlement on all the Huns who bad 
deserted since the time when Aetitu’ son Carpilio had been a 
hostage among the Huns. He could not allow his slaves, as he 
called them,' to enlist m the Roman army and fight against 
him—though, he added grimly, it was not likely that they 
would be of much service to the Romans if he went to war 
again, as he most certainly would do if the doerters were not 
restored. He then dismal his audience, tdling Maximinus 
not to leave his dominions until be had received an answer to 
the Emperor’s letter. So ended the first interview with Attila: 
apart from his unfortunate greeting at the beginning, the 
ambassador had said nothing whatever.* 

Back in their tent, the Romans reviewed the converution. 
Bigilas confessed himself quite unable to understand why Atdla 
had abused him so bitterly, for he had been exceedin^y mild 
and calm when they bad met in Anatolius* company. Priscus 
suggested that Attila must have heard of his unfortunate remark 
at the dinner at Sardica, when he had called Theodosius a god 
and the Hun a mere man. Maximinus also thought this a likely 
explanation, but Bigilas remained unsatisfied. As they talked, 
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Edeco appeared in the doorway of the tent and called Bigilas 
outside. Still pretending to have kept the secret, he told the 
interpreter to bring out from Constantinople the 50 lb. ot gold 
which it had been agreed that he should dutribute to his fol> 
lowers. He then went away, and Bigilas, going back into the 
tent, said that Edeco had tdd him that he, too, had been the 
vietim ofAliila's rage in the matter of the higidva. Some Huns 
arrived from Attila at this moment and said that the Romans 
were to buy nothing when in Hun territory except food—it will 
be remembered that Roman ambassadors had to buy their own 
food (p. 104 id>ove)^until all points of difference had -been 
aetded between their government and Attila. Thb was a trap 
for Bigilas. If, before going back to Constantinople with Esla, he 
knew that he could buy nothing when in Hun territory, how 
would he be able to explain away the 50 lb. of gold wUch he 
was to bring out to Edeco? The Huns further said that Maxi* 
minus was to wait in Atdla’s dominions until Onegesius returned 
to camp.' Ulus Onegesius, a brother of Scotta,* was the chief 
beutenant of Attila, and, after him, the most powerful man in 
the empire of the Huns.* He was at present absent from the 
camp, having gone away to install Atdla's eldest son EUac as 
governor of the Acatxiri, who had been sul:gected the year 
before. While Maxirainus waited for his return, Bigilas set oflT 
for Constantinople, sdll convinced that the plot to murder 
Attila would succci^ if cmly he could bring back the 50 lb. of 
gold.* 

On the following day the Huns struck camp and moved 
northward. The Roman ambassadors did not travel with the 
main body of their hosts, but were guided by a diflerent route, 
fur Attila wished to visit a certain village where be intended 
marrying the daughterof one Eskam, of whom we know nothing.* 
The Romans accordingly travelled on over a great plain and 
crossed several navigable rivers which cannot now be identiiled.* 
They came to many villages on their journey, passed a lake, 
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where they almost lost all their possessions in a violent storm 
which broke over them at night, smd were entertained in a village 
ruled over by a woman—one of the wives of Bleda—who oflered 
them, not only food, but also comely women; the latter they 
refused. In return for her hospitality they presented the lady 
with gifb of three silver goblets, some fun, a quantity oT pepper 
from India,' dates, and other edibles wl^h the Huns pri^. 
Seven days later they were instructed by their guides to halt at 
a village so as to allow Atdla's cavalcade to pass on to the road 
ahead of them. In this village they fell in with some West 
Roman ambassadors, who were also trying to secure an inter¬ 
view with the Hun leader. In a later chapter we shall consider 
the purpose of this Western embassy; but here we must note 
that the envoys included Romulus, the (ather-in-law of Atdla's 
lieutenant Orestes, who, as we saw, was a Roman of Pannonia 
and was later to become the father of Romulus Augustulus. 
They also included Promotus, governor of the province of 
Noricum, for, despite the storms of the early yesusof the century, 
Noricum was sdll part of the Western Empire, as it long con* 
dnued to be.* They had with them an army oflicer called 
Rrananm, and Tatulus, Orestes’ father, who was making the 
journey in order to see his son, and finally a certain Gjnstantius, 
whom Aedus bad sent to Atdla to act as his secreta^.* 

The East and West Romans joined company, and, when 
Atdla had passed on to the road ahead of them, travelled on 
together, crossing many rivers, and at last reaching the head¬ 
quarters of the nomads. This was a village larger than any 
through which they had yet travelled. It stood in the midst 
of a wide, treeless, and stoneless plain where cavsdry could 
manoeuvre freely and where no one could hope to surprise it 
Inside the village, Atdla's houses were mcHc elaborately con¬ 
structed than the rest, and were built of planed and polished 
boards. They stood on a natural mound and were enclosed in 
a wooden palisade ornamented with wooden towers. This 
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palisade, despite its towers, was not intended as a military 
defence—in fact, it would merely hinder the movements of the 
nomads' cavalry—but was designed only for ornament. At 
some distance from Attila’s houses, but still inside the vUla^, 
stood another palisade, also of wood, but without the decorative 
towers. This second palisade endrded the buildings of Onege- 
sius, the most powerful of the Xoydiss. His buildings included 
one which immcdiatdy struck the eye of the Romans, for it was 
built of stone and was, in faa, a bath-house. The steme had been 
brought with immense trouble from the Roman province of 
Pannonia, for there vm none to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village, and the bath-house had been 
erected by an architect who had been among the prisoners 
taken when the great city ofSirmium had fallen in the campaign 
of 443. He had hoped to gain his freedom by constructing this 
building for Onegesius, but, in fret, he had only succeeded 
in ensuring his continued slavery among the barbarians, for 
Onegesius, highly pleased with his craftsmanship, had now 
made him his bath-man, and the architect still waited upon 
him and his friends as they enjoyed their baths. The road 
which led into the village ran straight through Onegesius’ 
palisade, which therefore had. two entries, and continued 
through the village for a considerable distance before it reached 
the huts of Attila. The huts of the more humble members of 
the community were probably made, as Gibbon (iii, p. 437) 
suggested, of mud or straw, rince there was no timber or stone 
in the vicinity.' 

The Romans were prcKnt when A«iU entered this village. 
He rode into it between several lines of barbarian girls funding 
beneath canopies of fine, while linen, held over their heads by 
other Hun women. The girls walked beside Attila’s horse ting¬ 
ing songs in the Hun language. When Attila was in the midst 
of Onegesius' buildings on the road to his own enclosure, 
Onegesius’ wife came forward vrith her handmaids and offered 
him dainties to cat and a silver goblet of wine. To honotir the 
wife of his lieutenant, Attila accepted the gifts, and tasted the 
fixid and wine while stiU sitting on his hone, and then rode on 
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towards his own palisade. The Romans watched him depart, 
but themaelves remained among the houses of Onegesius, who 
had now returned from his mission among the Acatziri. He 
had, in fact, failed to install EUac as their king, for on the jour* 
ney to their territoiy the young man had chanced to slip and 
break his right wrist. Onegesius was at present making hu 
report to his master, and it was his wife who entertained 
the Roman ambassador and hii party. After they had been 
refreshed the Romans pitched their tents not far outside 
Attila’s palisade, so as to be close at hand in case he should call 
for them.' i 

The next day Maximinus sent Priicui to Onegesius to give 
him the gifts which the Emperor had sent for him, and to leam 
when be might be interviewed. Priicus found the gates of 
Onegesius’ p^isade closed, and, as be waited outside, he was 
surprised to be greeted in Greek by a stranger whose appearance 
suggested that be was a Hun. Priscus had already noticed that 
Hunnic and Gothic were the usual languages in the camp, 
although those of the barbarians who had had dcaUngs with 
the West Romans had picked up some Latin.* Greek, on the 
other hand, was heard only from the lips of the prisoners whom 
the Huns had carried away from Thrace and Zllyricum. Yet 
this man, who had just said to him, did not look like one 
of the prisoners, who were ea^y recognizable from their tattered 
clothing and squalid appearance, llie mao befare him, on the 
contrary, appeared to be one of the ruling Huns, with his neat 
dress and his peculiarly Hunnic hair-style.* It was with some 
curiosity then that Priscus asked him who he was and how he 
bad come to the dominions of the Huns and adopted their way 
of life. The man asked him why he wanted to know. Priscus 
confessed that his curiosity had been aroused by hearing the 
Greek language in such an unexpected place. The stranger 
laughed. He admitted that be came from Greece;* but the 
conversation which ensued was of such extreme interest, and 
the report of it in the pages of Priscus throws so much light on 

' PriKui, pp. 904. *-905.9. 
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to many relevant itwet, that we mutt reserve it for separate 

discussion later on.* 

When at last the gates of Onegesius’ palisade were opened, 
Piiscus hurried in, and, after a slight delay, was introduced to 
Onegesius himtdf. The Hun accepted the gifts and promised 
to come to Maximinus at once. When he entered the Roman 
ambassador’s tent he thanked him immediately for the presents 
and asked him of what service he could be. In the name of 
Theodosius, Maximinus invited him to come to Constantinople 
to discuss ^ outstanding questions with oftidab of the Roman 
government. If he could arrange a settlement, said the ambas¬ 
sador, he would bring great blessings on himself and his family, 
and he and his children for ever would be the friends of the 
Roman Emperor. Onegesius asked if Maximinus were suggest¬ 
ing that he should betray hu master Attila and abandon his life 
among the Huns, and his wives and chUdren. If so, he declared 
in advance that he would not do so, for it was better to be a 
slave with Attila than a rich man among the Romam. With 
th«e words he withdrew. He was even less corruptible than 
Edeco.* 

The following day Priscus was sent to bring gifts to Attila s 
wife Hereca,) the mother of EUac, and thus had an opportunity 
of inspecting the buildings inside Atdla’s palssade. He made 
his way through a throng of Hum into Hereca’s tent, and found 
her reclining on a soft rug laid on the felt with which the floor 
was covered. Her handmaids sat on the ground in front of her, 
embroidering Jineo with threads of many colours to serve as 
clothing for some of the Huns. Priscus’interview was brief. He 
merely approached, greeted Hcreca, presented his gifts, and 

withdrew. Outside, he continued his inspection of the buildings, 

hoping that he might sec Onegesius, who was again in con¬ 
ference with Attila, and find out if it was worth Maximinus’ 
while to stay in the camp any longer.* He wandered about u 
he pleased, for Altila’i guards now knew him by sight and did 
not interfere with him. At last be saw a great throng of Huns 
all running tovrardi one point with a confused clamour: Attila 
himself had walked out of hu hut, and Priscus had another 
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opportunity of studying him. He noticed his urrogsnt walk and 
his insolent glance from side to side, as he listened to the com¬ 
plaints and disputes of his followers who were crowding around 
him, and he gave them his rough justice on the spur of the 
moment as be stood among them at the door of his hut. But he 
soon went inside again, and Priscui learnt that he was about 
to hear an embassy from some barbarian people which had 
recently arrived in the village.' 

Priscus still waited for Onegesius, and whiled away his time 
chatting to the West Roman envoys, who approached him as he 
lingered. They asked him whether Maximinui had been dis¬ 
missed from the village or was compelled to stay longer. Priscus 
replied that this was precisely what he hojxd to find out from 
Onegesius. The conversation turned to the violent tempera¬ 
ment of Attila. Romulus, the leader of the West Romans and 
a man for whose judgement Priscus clearly had the utmost 
respect, declared that Attila would no longer listen to any plea, 
however just, unless he considered that it would conduce to hb 
own profit. No one, he said, who had ever ruled Scythia—or 
indeed anywhere else—had achieved so much in so short a time, 
and it was likely that, in order to increase hb power, he would 
now attack Persia. Someone interrupted to ask how he would be 
able to reach Persia, and Romulus recalled the history of Baslch 
and Cursich to show that that country was by no means in¬ 
accessible to the Huns (p. 30 f. above). Attila, he thought, would 
have very little trouble in passing over the same route and 
would easily succeed in reducing Persia to a tributary state. 
Priscus and one or two others expressed the hope that Attila 
would, in fact, turn against the Persians and thereby give the 
Romans some respite, but Constantiolus, smother of the ^Vest 
Romans, declared that, if Persia were to collapse, the outlook 
for the Roman Empire would be very black, for he doubted if 
Attila would allow them to maintain an independent existence 
once Persia had fallen. Moreover, the recent discovery of the 
sword of the wsu'-god seemed to portend an immediate increase 
of hb power.* 

At last Onegesius came out. The Romaru approached him 
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and tried to tell him their buiinejs, but he merely spoke to some 
of the Huns around him. Then, turning to Priscus, he reopened 
the quotioo of the East Romans sending an ambassador of 
consular rank: he told Priscus to go to Maximinus and find out 
which consular would be likely to be sent. Priscus went and 
brought back the message that the Roman government would 
like Onegesitis to visit Constantinople, but, if that were irnpos- 
sible, they would send any ambassador the Huns might choose. 
Onegesius evidently considered this concession to be of the 
utmost importance. He at once had Maximinus summoned 
atvd brought him to Atdla. Priscus was not invited to accom* 
pany them, but when Maximinus returned he said that Attila 
bad requested the presence of Nomus or Anatolius or Senator, 
all of whom had negotiated with him earlier, as wc have seen. 
He had declared with some emphasis that he would be prepared 
to receive no othen than these three, and that war would be the 
answer to any quibbling. Maximinus gave this account of the 
interview to Priscus as tliey walked back to thdr tent. When 
they arrived there, Tatulus, the lather of Orestes, joined them 
with the news that Attila required thdr presence at a banquet 
that evening.’ 

The two Romans, with their companions from the ^Vestem 
Empire, stood upon the threshold of the banquedng>hall inside 
Attila's palisade at the appointed time, the ninth hour. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hun custom, they were given a drink before they sat 
down, and, when (Jiey were seated, Priscus had an opportunity 
of studying the banqueting-hall. Along both sides stood the 
chairs upon which the Huns and their guests sat, and out in 
the middle of the room was the couch of Attila, facing the door 
through which they bad entered. Behind him was another 
couch, but this was unoccupied, and Priscus does not appear to 
have been able to discover its purpose. Behind this again were 
a few steps leading up to a on a raised dais, and this bed 
was screened off with embroidered linen curtains from the rest 
of the room. The truth is, despite the doubu of some scholan, 
that the Hun lord slept in bis dining-room.* 

The chair directly to the right of Attila was the seat of honour, 
and this was now occupied by Berichus, one of Attila’s chief 
subordinates. We might have expected Onegesius to occupy it, 
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for we are explicitly told that, after Attila, he was the moat power¬ 
ful man in the camp;' but, in fact, he was seated at Berichus’ 
right hand. The Romans had to ^ content with the place of 
second honour, directly on Attila’s left Two of his sons sat 
immediately in frimt of him with their eyes fixed on the ground 
in fear of their father. When all were seated, a wine-bearer 
entered and handed a goblet of wine to Attila. He took it and 
toasted Berichus, who at once rose to his feet, for it was the 
custom that the person toasted thus by Attila should not resume 
his seat until be had either tasted the wine or drunk it outright 
and handed the goblet back to the wine-bearer. Vr'hen Berichus 
had sat down again, each of the other guests, including the 
Romans, honoured Attila likewise: the Hun saluted them, they 
took the goblet, and tasted the wine. When this ceremony had 
been completed, tables were brou^t in->one to every three or 
four of the guests, in the Roman fashion—loaded with nveat, 
bread, and dainties, dyo, served on silver platters, the plunder 
of some Roman city. It seemed a very worthy banquet to the 
Romans, but they noticed that Attila himself was served off 
wooden plates and ate only meat. His drinking-cup was of 
wood, though his followers drank from looted silver and gold. 
He alone bad no sword girt to his side, and his shoes were not 
studded with gold or precious stones like those of his followers.* 
When the food was finished, further quantities were brought in, 
and the salutations Attila were repeated. What follow^ may 
be deacribed in Priscus* own words: 

‘When evening b^an to draw in, torches were lighted, and two 
barbarians came forward in ffont U ActUa and sang songs which 
they had composed, hymning hb victories and his great deeds in 
war. And the banqueters gaz^ at them, and some were rqoiced at 
the songs, others b^me exdted at heart when they remembered 
the wars, but others broke into tear*—those whose bodies were 
weakened by time and whose spirit was compelled to be at rest.’* 

The tension was broken. When the singers had ended, a mad¬ 
man was brought in, speaking wild, unintelligible words that 
drew shouts of laughter from the feasten.* Then came Bleda’s 
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buffoon Zerco. Bleda had given him the H*ife he had so much 
desired, but, ai^er Bteda’s murder, Atdia had presented the 
dwarf to Aedus, who bad in turn given him to A^ar. He had 
now comeback to the Huns, for he had been forced to leave bis 
wife behind when he had gone to the West. At Edeco’s si^> 
gestioQ he had approached Atdla directly: the lord had angrily 
rejected his plea. But Zerco hoped that he would change hu 
mind, if only he could amuse him. He succeeded in raisbg loud 
shoutt of applause from the other Huns by means of his curious 
dress and his quaint mixture of the Latin, Gothic, and Hunnic 
languaga. The hall re*echoed with peals of laughter; but 
throughout it all Atdla remained indifferent. His face was 

and unsmiling. He ndther moved nor spoke, until 
suddenly the door of the hall was opened and Emac, the 
youngest of lus sons, stood on the threshold. The young man 
walked forward and stood beside his father. With the shouts and 
laughter of the banqueters ringing in his can, Priscus watched 
the scene intently. He saw Atdla’s hard eyes soften, as he turned 
to his son and stroked his check. 

The Ronun was astonished at this hint of tervdemess, for 
Atdla had treated his other sons with unmistakable contempt. 
Hb curiosity induced him to turn to the Hun sitting beside him, 
who, be had discovered, undentood Latin. He asked him the 
meaning of what they had just witnessed. The barbarian first 
swore him to secrecy, aiul then explained that soothsayers had 
informed Attila that hb family would fall finm its greatness, 
but would be restored by thu young man, Ernac, the youngest 
of hb sons.' 

The banquet continued sdl night, but the Romans withdrew 
long before it was over, because, according to Priscus, they did 
not wish to persbt with the drinking for long.* 

The following morning they went to Onegesius and told him 
frankly that they felt themselves to be wasting theb time and 
wuhed to be allowed to depart. Permbsion to go was granted 
at once, for the Romans h^ given way on the question of the 
penonnel of their next embassy, and Onegesius, after conferring 
with the other AoydAst, composed a letter to Theodmius, which 
was written down by Rustidus. That day tbe Romans were 
entertained by Attila’s wife Hcreca in company with some of 
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the \oy 63 ibs, and at the end of the entertainment each of the 
Hxuu present banded a goblet of wine to the Romans, and as 
they drank it embraced and kissed them. On the fcdlowing 
evening Atdla entertained them again at a banquet similar to 
the first one. It passed off without incideot, but it was noticed 
that the place of honour at Attila’s right hand was now occu¬ 
pied, not by Bcrichus, but by Attila’i paternal uncle O^banius. 
We do not know why Oibarsius had not reigned with hb 
brothers Rua, Octar, and Mundiuch, but his survival until 449 
suggests that be was considerably younger than they. At any 
rate, on this occasion Attila spoke to Maximinus throughout 
the meal and pressed the claims his Roman secretary Gon- 
stantiuB to the hand a wealthy woman of Constantinople, the 
daughter of one Satuminus. The convenation was a long and 
intricate one, and caimot but have been of extreme tedium to 
Maximinus.< 

Three days later the Romans were presented with gifb and 
set out on the long journey to Constantinople. Attila had 
appointed Berichtu to travel with them in order to confer with 
the Emperor’s ofitdals and to collect the customary gifts. The 
journey was not uninstruedve. In one village they came to 
they found that a ‘Scythian’ spy, sent out fiom Roman territory 
to secure information about tlK Huns, had just been captured 
and on Attila’s orders was about to be impaled. On the follow¬ 
ing day they passed through other villages and saw two slaves 
of the Huns with their hands tied behind their backs, charged 
with having killed their masters, who had taken them prisoner 
in war. These two were crucified. While the Romans were still 
in Hun territory, they found Berichus a quiet but sodable com¬ 
panion. But when they crossed the Danube hu behaviour 
changed after a dispute about their servants. When they had 
departed from the Hun encampment Attila had instructed 
each of hb XoydEis to present the Roman ambasudor with a 
horse, and Berichus had done so with the others. But he now 
demanded the return of hb horse, and refused to ride beside hb 
companions or to share their meab. When they arrived at 
Adrianople the Romans taxed him with hb change of attitude, 
told him that they had done him no wrong, and invited him to 
eat with them. But it was only at Constantirx>ple that he ex¬ 
plained the reason for hb anger. It appean that Maxinunus had 
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told him that the Geraatuc commanders of the East Roman 
anny were in disgrace and that Aspar and Areobindus had no 
longer any influence with the Emperor. What reason Berichus 
found in this for his anger we do not know.> At any rate, the 
party returned safely by a diflerent route from that by which 
they bad gone out, and reached the capital after passing through 
Philippopolis and Adrianople.* They had conducted their 
impossibly difiicult mission with tact, firmness, and dignity. 

IV 

As Maximinus and Priscus rode along the highway from 
Philippopolis to Adrianople they met Bigilas the interpreter, 
who was now returning to Acdla's chief village with the 50 Ib. 
of gold by means of which he hoped to induce Edeco’s men to 
murtler Attila. After a few questions as to what had happened 
after he bad left the encampment, the interpreter pao^ on, 
still without an inHing that the plot had long ago been betrayed 
and that he was entering the trap which had been laid for him. 

In company with the 50 lb. of gold he eventually reached 
Attila and was arrested at once. The money was discovered and 
taken from him , and he was led to Attila, who asked him why he 
was carrying so large a sum. He had hu answer ready. He was 
bringing this money, he said, so as to buy food for himself and 
hu servants, and to purchase replacements if any of his horses or 
pack-animals should be worn out by the long journey. Further¬ 
more, he declared that many persons in the Empire, whose 
relatives had been captured in the recent war, had given him 
money with the request that be should ransom their friends if 
he co*^. ‘You foul beast,’ roared Attila, ‘no quibbles will save 
you from justice; you have no excuse for escaping your punish¬ 
ment, for your money is far too much for your expenses smd 
for the horses and pack-animals that you propose to buy, and for 
the ransoming of prisoners which 1 forbade when you came here 
with Maximinus’ (p. 110 above). Bigilas had made the mistake 
of bringing his young son with him on this second joiuney to 
the Huns. When Attila had finished speaking he ordered this 
son to be stabbed with a sword if bis father would not say to 
whom he was bringing the money and for what purpose. The 
boy was brought forward, and Bigilas broke down. With tears 
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and lamentationi be shouted out that they should direct the 
sword towards himsdf^ and not at the young lad who had done 
them no haiuL Then, without hesitation, he told the whole 
story of the plot hatched between Edeco, Chrytaphius, and the 
Emperor, and begged insistently that he hims^should be slain 
and the lx>y set free. Attila knew from what Edeco had already 
told him that Bigilas was telling the truth at last. He ordered 
him to be kept in chains until his son should go back to Con* 
stantinople accompanied by Orestes and Esla, and bring out an 
additional 50 lb. of gold as his ransom.' He instructed Orestes 
to carry around his neck the purse, in which Bigilas had brought 
the original 50 lb. of gold, and to show it to the Emperor and 
Chrysaphius and ask them if they recognized it. Esla was 
to Theodosius that Arcadius, the Emperor’s {ather, had 
been a noble man, and that Mundiuch, AttUa’s father, had been 
noble also: but whereas Attila had preserved the generous 
qualities of his father, Theodosius had fsJleo away and had 
become Attila’s slave and paid him a tribute of money. He did 
not act justly towards his master, but attacked him secretly, like 
a wicked slave. He would only be forgiven, the message coo* 
eluded, if Chrysaphius were delivered over to the Huns for 
punishment.* 

This last demand was particularly embarrassing in that 
another of Chrysaphius’ enemies was demanding his life as the 
price of peace at this very time. We have seen that Zeno the 
Isaurian had defended Constantinople in the crisis of 447 (p. 9s 
above). Zeno was rewarded for the defence of the capital with 
the consulship for 448, and in 449 we find him bolding the 
powerful ofiice of Master of the Soldiers in the East. He now 
felt himself strong enou^ to challenge his most powerful oppo* 
nent under the Emperor, the eunuch Chrysaphius. It will be 
recalled that throtighout his second banquet Attila had insisted 
to Maximious that his Roman secretary Coiutantius must 
obtain in marriage the wealthy daughter of a Roman called 
Satuminus. This Constantius had come to Constantinople in 
the spring of 449 with Edeco and Orestes, and Theodosius had 
agre^ to give him Satuminus* daughter. But beforethe bargain 
could be carried into efiect Zeno bad stepped in, carried the lady 
away from the fortress in which she was confined, and married 
her off to one of his henchmen called Rufus. Constantius 
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bad complained bitterly to Attila of the abduction of his 
bride and demanded that the Emperor should be compelled 
to give him another, who would bring him as great a dowry as 
that of Satuminus* daughter.! Attila accordin^y had insisted 
to Maximinus during the banquet that Constantius must be 
provided with a wife. He went on to say that, if the Emperor 
was not strong enough to rescue Satuminui’ daughter irom 
Zeno, he would bim^ be willing to make an alliance with 
Theodosius aimed at the destruction of Zeno. It is calamitous 
that wt know so little of this extraordinary proposal, which, if 
Theodosius had been so rash as to accept it, might have led 
to Attila's conducting a campaign insidt the Eastern Empire 
against the forces of the Master of the Soldicn in the East* 

Zerm’t wanton interference in Chrysaphius’ negotiations with 
Attila—which were difficult and dangerous already—seems to 
have been due to nothing else than a desire to embarrass the 
eunuch. At any rate, Theodosius angrily blighted the happi¬ 
ness of Rufus by confiscating the propCTty of his newly won 
bride. Zeno concluded, doubtless correctly, that the hand of 
Chrysaphius was behind this move, and he therefore followed 
the example of his enemy Attila by demanding the death of the 
eunuch, against whom all bis machinations appear to have been 
directed* 

Faced with this double threat, from the Huns without and the 
Ttatiriam within, ChrysaphiiB decided to settle with the stronger 
of his enemies fust. Atdla had made it clear to Maximinui 
(p. 116 above) that in future he would only be prepared to 
negotiate with either Anatdius or Nomus or Sraator, a choice of 
which we shall examine the significance in a later chapter. The 
Roman government had conceded the point, and Chrysaphius 
now decided to send him Anatolim and Nomus. His instructions 
to them were that they should calm Atdla’s anger and induce 
him to keep the peace on the conditions negotiated in 448; in 
return they were to promise that Constantius should receive a 
wife tM> less noble and wealthy than the daughter of Satuminui. 
In connexion with this last matter they were instructed to draw 
Attila's attention to the fact that among the Romans h was not 
lawful to marry a woman against her vrill—presumably the 
pobt required ex|danation b^ause the contrary was the case 
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among the Huns. Funhcr, Chryaaphius personalty sent a 
sum of gold to Attila to induce him to forget his demand for 
his life.' 

In the spring of 450 Anatolius and Nomus set out accom¬ 
panied by the son of Bigilas, who was bringing the extra 30 lb. 
ofgold necessary to redeem his father. They crossed the Danube 
into Hun territory, and to spare them the fatigue of the long 
journey Attila came southwards as for as the unknown river 
Dreccon to meet them; he was evidently pleased that these two 
men had been chosen to come to him. True, be spoke to them 
arrogantly enough when they first met, but soon their rich gills 
and soft words so calmed him that the ambassadors were able 
to win such a resounding diplomatic success as vras rarely 
obtained by a Roman government. They induced Attila to 
swear an oath to maintain the peace on the conditions laid down 
in the treaty of 448. This alone meant that they had achieved 
what Chrysaphius had ordered them to accomplish. They 
further induced Attila to swear that he would trouble Theo¬ 
dosius no more with the charge of receiving fugitives from the 
Hunnic empire, unless the Roman government should admit 
any in the future. But thdr greatest success lay in persuading 
Attila to retire from the whole strip of territory south of the 
Danube which in 448 be bad order^ the Romans to evacuate 
completely. Not content with these major successes, Anatolius 
and Nomus also saw to it that Bigilas was released. The demand 
for Chrysaphius’ life was withdrawn, and with rare tact neither 
side appears to have mentioned the late murder plot. Finally, 
as a special and personal favour to the two Romans, Attila 
agreed to set free the majority of his Roman prisoners without 
an y ransom whatever. Before the ambassadors left him he 
presented them with some horses and a quandty of the skins 
and furs which the Hun rulers liked to wear. Constantius 
accompanied them on their homeward journey in order to 
receive hit bride, and Theodosius selected for him a rich and 
nobly bom lady, the widow of a son of that Plintha who had 
signed the Treaty of Maigus with the Hum in 435. Her husband 
had died after a successful campuugn in Gyrene, and she did not 
sec fit to rqect the Emperor’s penuasions that she should many 
Constantius.* 

The third treaty negotiated by Anatolius was a brilliant 
ij. » Ib., pp. jar at-sA ta. 
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succeat for the East Roman government, although, as we shall 
ace, ciicumstances were m<ae favourable to them than they 
probably knew. Many an inhabitant of the Eastern Empire 
mutt have been convinced In the early summer months of 450 
that peace on the northern frontier was now assured, and such 
convictions must have been confirmed when Atdla’s new plans 
were annonneed in June. But on 26 July, when bunting near 
the liver Lycus not far from hU capital, the Emperor Theodosius 
fill from his horse and injured 1 ^ spine. Two days later, on 
28 July, be was dead.' 


' MaIaIm, xhr, p. 566. 
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THE DEFEATS OF ATTILA AND THE COLLAPSE OF 
HIS EMPIRE 

O UR narrative has now carried us through the major frag¬ 
ments of Priscos, and little remains of £e rest of his work 
to Uluminate the subsequent movements of the Huns. But the 
last episodo in Atdla*s life were also the most striking, and it is 
calamitous that, in proportion as our curiosity grows, so his 
career is more and more .closely enfolded in the ^oom of the 
Dark Ages. It may be, as we have suggested (p. 63 above), that 
Priscus knew little about the far West; yet nowhere in our study 
shall we have more cause than here to deplore the loss of his 
Bjiieniiat Hisimy. For the student of the mid-filUi century there 
can be no substitute for Priscus. 

I 

Attila’s relations with the West during the years which fol¬ 
lowed the defeat of Litorius at TotUouse in 439 are a subject 
of the utmost obsoirity. It u certain, however, that after the 
massacre of litorius* Huns he.supplicd Aetius with no lurther 
army; and the cause of the landlords in Gaul therelbre suffered 
seve^ reverses. In the thirties of the century the Burgundians, 
the Visigoths, and the Bagaudae of the traOui AmarUams had 
been their chief foes, and all three continued to occupy Aetius’ 
attention in the forties. He setded the remnants of the Bu> 
gundians in Savoy in 443, but we know nothing of the political 
and social signi&^ce of that action. The roles played by the 
Visigoths and the Bagaudae, although desperately obscure, 
must occupy us here, for both figured in the calculations of Attila 
on the eve of his march westwards. The scantiness of pur in¬ 
formation prevents tu fit>m analysing their relations with the 
Huns in any detail: what must ^ said must perfixee be said 
briefly. 

It >^1 be remembered that in 433 Aetius had fled to the Huns 
because of the attacks made on bis life by the Empress Placidia 
and by Sebastian, the son-in-law and successor of his old enemy 
Boniface (p 63 f. above). This Sebastian had had a chequered 
career in the meantime, but, although he was now exiled from 
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Roirie and from Constantinople alike, hu bostUity towards 
Actim bad never relented. When we find the Visigothic king 
Theodoric entertaining him at his coiirt towards the year 440 
ai>d putting him in a position to capture Barcelona, we cannot 
doubt that Theodmic’s enmity towards the patrician was fully 
maintained even after the treaty of 439.’ Nor can we doubt 
that this enmity still continued in 446, when we hear of a body 
of Goths assisting the Sucvi in plundering Spain: they could 
hardly have come there without Theodoric’s permission—and in 
449 the Sucvian king Rechiarius married Theodoric's daughter.* 
The devastation of considerable areas of Spain up to that date 
must have been at least approved by Thec^oric. It is essential 
to bear in mind the continued, though perhaps not overt, 
hostility of Acdus and the Visigoths as late as 449 and even after. 

The defeat of the Bagaudae by Litorius’ Huns in 437, as wc 
have already pointed out, did not alter the fundamental eco* 
noouc facts of the later Empire: the Bagaudae continued to 
be as active as ever. Spain was racked by the struggles of 
the central government against the peasants of that province 
throughout many of these years, and we soon hear again of their 
comrades in Gaul. In 442 Aetius had settled a body of Alsuu 
near Orleans so as to keep an eye on the neighbouring territory 
of the treelus Amoricams, and almost at once, offensus stiferbae 
inMlaUU ngioms —it may have been now that they threatened 
Tours*—he gave permission to these Alans under their king 
Goar to attack the Bagaudae, but the attack was called off on 
the intervention of Germanus, bishop of Auxerre. A few yean 
later the Bagaudae rose once again, and thdr leader on this 
occasion was none other than that ssune Tibatto who had com¬ 
manded them in 435-7: apparently be had escaped from his 
captivity in the meantime.* We do not know how the rising 
ei^ed, although the result was certainly disastroxis for Tibatto 
personally.* The most interesting piece of information about 

' Ontbeibie440WeJ.4eLep(Mr,D(nSiaf(iSud«a(/SMH,p. itof. 

* CSrdi. Mm. pu S4, M. 44S; p. tj. •.«. 449; tee Seedi, vi, p. 309. 

* Sfakinlu^ Cm. v. 110. 

* S«e CoMandiB, Kte CmM, 98. 40, p—igei idiich ik caicfuUy dheutd 

br W. LeviM, ‘BaKbof CcrnuutM voa AuMm uad dk QpeUen «u teiiMr Oc- 
•chidue', Jirnui Aniu dv Hurt dmtteit CudUdtUhmA, zxzx, tgej, 
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the Bagaudae at this time, however, comes from that same 
Gallic chronicle which told us of Ti^tto’s earlier revolt. Its 
entry runs thus: ‘Eudoxius, arte medicus, pravi ted exercitati 
ingenii, in Bacauda id temporis mota delatus ad Chunos con* 
fugit.’* The name it Greek—perhaps Eudoxim was the ton of 
one of those Syrian traden who were to be found in every city 
of Gaul at the time. He was certainly no slave, for physicians 
were an exceptionally privileged class in the urban life of Gaul 
in the fifth century.* llie fact that such a man is found assisting 
the Bagaudae rec^ Salvian’s statement that some of those who 
fled to the ‘rebels’ were ‘non obscuris natalibiueditietliberaliter 
instituti’.* But somebody betrayed him and he fled. Now 
comes the surprise: in his peril he fled to the Huns. This suggests 
a very striking change of attitude and policy on the part of 
Attila. The Huns, who assisted Aetixu and Litorius in the 
thirties, did so at Attila’s direction, and they had massacred the 
Bagaudae. But now the Bagaudae trust Attila, and in a moment 
of danger one of their leaders flees to him for refiige. When and 
why this change had come about cannot even be guessed, for an 
interesting chapter of Hun history has been lost here. Only one 
thing is clear: along the banks of the Loire many eyes are turned 
in hope towards the east. Attila, it seems, vdll not want for 
allies if he comes to GauL 

Two of Aetius* earlier enemies, then, the Visigoths and 
the Bagaudae, are his enemies still towards the close of the 
forties. But the ftiendly relations which had existed for so long 
between him and Attila seemed on the surface to have suffered 
no interruption until the affair of Exidoxius. Somewhat before 
Maximinus' embassy in 449, Aetius had sent an Italian called 
Constantius to the Hun to act as his Latin secretary.* This was 
not the first secretary he had sent him—as well as being tokens 
of friendship, such men were doubtless useful in keeping him 
informed of the intentions of the barbarians.* It was during his 
Gallic campaigns of the thirties that Aetius had sent Attila the 


• Chm. jt/o. 1 , p. 66s, 44 S- * 3 « 
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first of these secretsuies whose name has survived. He was a 
Gaul and, curiously enough, was also called Constantius; but 
he had fallen into trouble in circumstances which we shall dis¬ 
cuss in a moment, and had been crucified while Blcda was still 
alive, that ii, sometime before the year 445.' After the murder 
of Blcda, Aetius and Attila were still on fiiendiy terms: Aetius 
had sent out the second Constantius and had been presented 
with Bleda*s dwarf Zerco.* This friendship had its more practi¬ 
cal side. Attila was given the rank of Master of the Soldiers in 
the Western £m{Hrc. He did Dot intend, of course, to assume 
command of Roman troops, nor did Aetius suppose that he 
would. But this office brought with it a high rate of pay, and 
the Master received large quantities of grain for the main¬ 
tenance of his soldiers. Consequently the title was often con¬ 
ferred honorarily on foreigo rulm.> 

In 449, however, the friendsbip wu no longer running on a 
smooth course, and the Wat Roman envoys, whom Priscus met 
in Attila’s headquarters, had come in order to ratore good 
relations and to calm Attila’s anger.* The Hun had found a 
pretext for a dispute in an incident which had taken place long 
before. When the great city of Sirmium had been threatened 
in the campaign of 441, the Gallic secretary Constantius had 
struck a bargain with the bishop of the place before it actually 
fell. The bi^op entrusted him with some gold plate, the pro¬ 
perty of his church, on the undentanding that, if Sirmium were 
taken and he hims^ led away captive, Constantius should use 
the plate to ransom him; but if the bishop were killed, then 
Goastantius should ransom as many of tl^ townsfolk as the 
plate would buy. In fact, when the dty bad been stormed and 
the citizens cn^ved, Constantius had done neither. He had 
gone to Rome on a business matter shortly after, and had 
pawned the gold vessels with a banker called Silvanus. On his 
return to Hun territory, Bleda and Attila suspected him 
treacherous activitia in other directions and crucified him. 
Subsequently, after Bleda's death, Attila had found out the fate 
of the gold vosels, and had demanded that Silvanus should be 
handed over to him on a charge of possessing stolen property 
which by right belonged to himself. It was with a reply to this 


' Priteut, p. 9M. to. 97. 
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demand that Romului and the other Wett Roman ambassadors 
were travelling to the Huns when Prisem and Maximinus met 
them in the summer of 449. They had been sent by Aetius and 
Valendnian III—Prisem significantly names the patrician be¬ 
fore the Emperor—and they had bera instructed to tell Attila 
that Silvanus had merely lent money to Constantius and had 
received the plate as a pledge, not knowing that it had been 
stolen. In fact, he had told the plate to certain Roman priests, 
for it was considered impiom to use for one's own service vessels 
which had been dedicated to the service o( God. The ambas- 
sadon were to add that, if Attila would not abandon his claim, 
Silvanus would be persuaded to tend him the equivalent of the 
plate in cash: but the Roman government would certainly not 
hand over a man who had done no wrong.’ 

The affair had not been setded when Priscus left the head¬ 
quarters of the Hum. In his conversation with Romulus and 
the others (p. 115 above) the historian had been careful to ask 
how their negotiations were going, and was told that Atdla was 
holding fast to his original position: war would ensue if Silvanus 
were not handed over.* We do not know what was the final 
outcome of the matter, for, as Hod^in {p. 100) says, ‘after 
wearying us with the detaib of this paltry affair. History forgets 
to tell us bow it ended'. It is clear at any rate that there was 
now an additional cloud on Aedus' horizon. The friedon 
caused by the gold vessels of Sirmium might be a trifling affair 
designed merely to lead to the recovery of the gold and no more. 
But students of the diplomatic meth«^ of the Huns could see 
that it might be much more: it mi^t be the beginning of a 
series of pin-pricking complaints such as the Eastern government 
bad had to endui« in the yean following the fint Treaty of 
Anatolius (pp. 87 If. above). 

In SO far as we can reconstruct it then the position in the 
spring of 450 was this. Attila had secured his rear by the third 
Treaty of Anatolim; so long as Theodosius lived—aind he was 
not yet fifty—there was no reason to expect any hostile move¬ 
ment on the Danubian frontier of the Hun empire. With regard 
to the West, Aedus was as hosdle both to Theodoric and to the 
Bagaudae as ever he had been, but Atdla had had no rcladons, 
known to us, cither friendly or unfriendly, with the Visi^hs 
since the foundadon of the kingdom at Toulouse. His atdtude 
• Ib., pp. 9M. 7-jos- 9 - ’ Ih., p. jt*. to. 
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towanl* Aetiui and the Western government comply. He 
bad been thdr consistent friend «dcc 434, but now he had 
produced some cause for displeasure. This cause, however, was 
such as could easily be removed, provided that it wm nrt a 
mere pretext for fortber demands. A symptom of hostility, 
which must have been conriderably more disagreeable to AeUju 
than the demand for the surrender of Silvanus, ww the readi¬ 
ness with which Eudoorius had fled for refuge to the Huns. If 
Attila proposed to support the Bagaudae, the ^aton^ estates 
in Gaul would experience a speedy change of ownert^p; but 
the oatridan’s reflections on this possibility are hiddCT from us. 

InaD, a contemporary observer, if be had had at im dispos^ 
DO more information than is available to us now, could scarcely 
have foretold in the spring of 450 what At^a’s objective ^Id 
be twelve months later. But how much informauon was in fact 
at the disposal of contemporaries? It is very possible that in the 
spring of 450 no mystery whatever enveloped the plans of the 
Huns. 


It 

In the light of what happened subsequently—the invasion of 
Gaul in 451 and of Italy in 452—11 fa easy now to see why Attila 
had been so lenient to Anatolius and Nomus in their negotia- 
dons with him. He had already made up bis mind to Uunch 
an in Gaul, and he wished to safeguard his rear when he 
was engaged in the West. AnatoUus had negotiated m very 
favourable circumstances, and the Eastern government must 
have been well pleased when, in the early months of 450, Attila 
gave out that he was about to attack the Visigothic kingdom 
centred around Toulouse and that he intended to do so as 
Valentinian’i ally.* ..... 

If we can accept Attila’i word, if in fact he did intend to 
march as the ally of the Western court (as distinct from Aedus), 
it docs not follow that Romulus and his companions had brought 
their n^otiadons concerning Silvanus to a successful conclimon. 
If this demand were still outstanding, Aedus and Valentinian 
would be somewhat less likely to interfere with anything dis¬ 
tasteful that might be done in Gaul. A more immediate problem 
fa, when had Attila taken the deefaion to turn westwards? We 

* I tab th« *» VakiMinbii we nticBri Ea Jofdaaa, Cd. »xvi. 185,10 
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only know that shortly before the spring of 450 Geiseric in 
Vandal Africa had been instigating him to undertake a cam* 
paign against the Visigoths. But the idea had already occurred 
to him even before Generic suggested it to him: in fact, it would 
teem that a plan to light in the West had long been in bis mind.* 
What had put it there? We must confess bluntly that we do 
not know; our authorities give us no hint, and nothing that we 
hear of the politics of the time seems to have called for such a 
surprising step. There was certainly plenty of wealth in the 
Eastern Empire which Attila could have continued to extort in 
the yean that followed. It may indeed be that the Balkan 
provinces were drained of plunder, but plunder was of less 
importance to the Huns than tribute, and Marcian was able to 
leave too,000 Ib. of gold in the treasury at his death six yean 
later.* How was Attila to know that Theodosim would die a 
few months aAer he bad taken his decision to tum westwards? 

Nothing in our authorities permits us to believe that in the 
early months of 450 Attila had already planned an eventual 
campaign against the Western Empire as a whole. The Visi¬ 
goths of Toulouse were his sole military otgective at this time, 
and their datrucUon could bring nothing but profit to the 
Western landowners.* When Attila stated that he was marching 
as Valentinian’s ally— Umqtum aatts Jtomenat amuiiuu, as a con* 
ttmporary puts it*—wc have little reason to doubt his word. 
But if he were still the friend of Valcniinian, it by no means 
fcdlowed that he was still the friend of Aetius. We are told that 
his plans could not be realized unless Aetius were ftnt removed.* 
His original intention may have been to remove Aetius as the 
champion of the West, and to make a reality of the office of 
Master of the Soldiers which had already been bestowed upon 
him (p. laS above). If the Western government were to recog¬ 
nize Attila, in place of Aetius, as their champion in Gaul, the 
Hun could control the Western Empire fnm tht i*suU. But it 

' JordaiM, Gti. mvL 185 Arihn hik tmtupit. 
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must be emphasized again that we simply have not sufficient 

materials to enable us to undentand Attila’s moDves. 

We cannot believe, at any rate, that the Huns attack on the 
Vmgothk kingdom was intended as nothing more than a mere 
service to Valentinian or Geiscric. It ^ not the manner of 
the Huns to endanger their entire position in Euro^ merely 
to please a foreigner. Their real reason for marching can 
only be conjectural. Furthermore, even before they set out on 
their long journey, their relations with the West^ court had 
undergone a dramatic change. Having formed hu plan to 
attack the kingdom of Toulouse and having received encoun^c- 
ment from Geiscric to carry it out, Atdla, at about the tune 
when he was negotiating with Anatolius and Nomus, sent a 
message to Valentinian III assuring him that he had no quarrel 
with the Watern Romans (of Actius he said nothing) and that 
his forthcoming campaign was aimed at the Visigoths ^one. 
At the same time, he directed Theodork to denounce the in¬ 
secure treaty with West Rome which Avitus had negotiated in 
439.' At thu point came the celebrated affair of Justa Grata 
Honoris. 

Honoria, the sister of Valentinian III, had a residence ot her 
own at Ravenna, probably inside the palace, and tliis cstaWish- 
ment was managed by a steward called Eugenius.* In the year 
449 Honoria allowed hendf to be seduced by Eugenius—indeed 
it was said in Constantinople that she had become pregnant*— 
but her intrigue was discovered and Eugenius put to death. 
The princess was forcibly engaged to a respectable and wealthy 
senator named Hcrculanus, who could not possibly be suspect^ 
of rebellious tendencies or of designs upon the throne.* Honoria, 
enraged beyond measure at her dismal fate, resolved upon a 
drastic plan to escape it. In the spring of 450 she sent one of 
her eunuchs, Hyacinth by name, to AttUa, to beg him, in r^m 
for a sum of money, to rescue her from her intderable marriage. 
She gave her ring to Hyacinth to hand to Atlila, so that the 
barbarian might be assured of the authenticity of the message. 
Honoria’s motives had been political from the first. Her pl^ 
was to make Eugenius Emperor and to reign as bis empress.* 

■ JordaiM, U: lee p. 68 »bove. ' See Bury. JJiS. ix. 1919. pp. 1-19- 
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There b no reason to doubt that her offer to AttiU resulted 
from similar motives and was intended to result in her reigning 
in Gaul, if not in Ravenna, as Attila’s consort. 

The news of what Honoria had done came very soon to 
Valentinian’s ears. Hyacinth was arrested as soon as he re¬ 
turned, and, put to the torture, he revealed the whole story before 
he was beheaded. Theodosius wrote at once from the East advis¬ 
ing Valentinian to hand over Honoria to the Hun and so give 
no pretext for further demands on his realm. But Valentinian 
decided otherwise. Honoria's mother Placidia—who had her¬ 
self married a barbarian chieBain, the Goth Athaulf, thirty-five 
yean before—begged that the princess should be banded over 
to her keeping. Valentinian consented, and the subsequent 
fortunes of Honoria remain unknown.' Whatever the princess’s 
fate, Attila welcomed the opening which she had given him; 
he at once claimed Honoria as his wife. His position, on any 
interpretation of the evidence, was itrengthen^ immeasurably 
by htf invitation. 

His position grew more complicated as the summer of 450 
vrore on. Hyacinth had come to him in the spring bearing 
Honoria’s message and her ring. The Hun then beard that 
Theodosius bad died on s 8 July, and that on 35 August Marcian 
had been crowned Emperor of the East. He heard further that 
Marcian bad not hesitated to announce a radical chatnge in the 
foreign policy of the Eastern Empire. One of the first acts of 
the reign was the execution of Chrysaphius, the minister who, 
more ^an any other, bad been responsible for the policy of 
concessions and tribute to Attila. Marcian lost no time in 
announcing that the payment of tribute had now come to a 
stop: no nwre gold would be sent out from New Rome to the 
Huns. 

Faced with this altered situation on the Danube, Attila dis¬ 
patched two embassies, one to Ravenna and one to Constanti¬ 
nople. The Western government was instructed to do no harm 
to Honoria; she was Attila’s bride, and he would avenge her if 
she suffered wrong and if he did not receive half of the Western 
Empire as her inheritance.* But the embassy was fruitless. 
Valentinian’s ministers replied that Honoria could not be given 
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to him m marriage, for the wa* already pledged to anothM man. 
Further, the government of half the Western Empire did not 
belong to Honoria: inheritance of the throne waa ^ugh the 
T p^il**, and not the fetrude, line in the Roman Empire.' 

The purpose of Atdla'i second embassy was to direct J^rcian 
to resume payment of the tribute to which Theodonus had 
agreed The Eastern government adopted an even stronger 
atdtude than the Western. It would on no account resume 
Theodofius’ tribute. If the Huns remained at peace, Maraan 
would give them ‘gifts', but if they threatened war, he would 
meet them with a ibree quite equal to tbdr own.* 

Towards the end of the year yet another complication an^. 
Thb was a dispute with the Western government concerning 
the succession to the leadership of the Ripuarian Franks. The 
Frankitb king had recently died and a quarrel had broken out 
among hii sons. The elder had app^cd to Attila for an 
while the younger had had recourse to Acdus. Priscus, 
who was at Rome towards the end of 450, saw the young man 
there and noted the long, golden hair which streamed down 
over his iboulden.i Acdus adopted the prince as his son and 
joined with Valendnian in bea]^ gifts upon him, and the 
which the young man sought was readily granted. It 
b clear that Aedus and the Western govemroent were now— 
about November 450—resigned to a complete and open breach 
with the Huns, and were seeking allies wherever they could 
find them.* Valendnian showed no sign of jet tison i ng Aedus. 
Yet, although their relations with Attila had reached bre^g- 
point, it did not follow that war was ineviuble or that it was 
regarded as such by either side. 

The immediate question to be deckled by Attila was whether 
he should start hb operations by accepting Mardan’i challenge 
and smashing the East Romans. The Hun, as we have seen, 
had determined 00 a Western campaign before Mardan came 
to the throne; but the new Emperor’s blunt refusal of the tribute 
and hu tactless (Hmiouncements on the military preparedness 
of hb government invited Attila’s attention. We are told that 
he had great difliculty in making up hb mind as to the direction 
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in which he should launch his attack, but that he eventually 
decided to undertake the more exacting campaign first when 
his forces were unimpaired.' It u difficult to avoid the impres* 
sion that Marcian’s display of audadty was to the last degree 
untimely. Within a few months of hit accession he had brought 
the East Romans to the edge of the abyss, and all but lost what 
Theodosius had won by eleven yean of patient, exacting, and 
costly effort. Attila did not forget his effrontery.* 

Having reached the decision to continue with hii original 
plan of atucldng the Visigoths in Gaul, Attila surveyed the 
position at the end of the year 450. What had at first been 
planned as a campaign against the Visigoths at Toulouse isow 
involved the Franks also, for it would seem that the late king’s 
elder son, who had appealed for help to the Huns, possessed 
few followcn among his nation. The Ripuarian Franks as a 
whole had therefore to be counted as enemies.* On the other 
hand, it was not even yet certain that a fight with the West 
Romans was unavoidable, and when he was actually entering 
Gaul Attila seems still to have been proclaiming that he had 
come tanqvam autos Ramatuu amieitUu.* Yet be cannot but have 
reckoned on the possibility of meeting with opposition from 
the government at Ravenna. Finally, Geisenc in Aihca, the 
subdat statesman of the century, would certainly be more than 
glad to see a blow desJt to the Visigoths,* but he gave no 
practical support in dealing it. Apart from the aid given 
voluntarily or otherwise by the subject nations, then, Attila set 
out from his log huts on Ac Hungarian plain without foreign 
allies. 

Ill 

It must have been soon after the new year that the Huns left 
Pannonia* and started on their journey to the WesL Terrified 
contemporaries put the number of the army, which At^a 
gathered as he went, at half a million men, a figure which 
testifies to thdr panic.’ This panic is clearly reflected in the 
description of fhe army which is given us by the Gallic landlord 
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Sidonius ApoUinaris, who aMurodly had nothing to gain and a 
vast amount of property to lose if the invasion were not rqpelled. 
Hts lino run thus; 

subito cum nipta tumuitu 
barbaria totas in le transfuderat Arctos, 

Gallia, pugoacem Rugum comitanie Gelooo 
Gepida tnu sequitur; Scinim Burgundio cogit; 

Chunus, Bellonotui, Neitfua, Baslima, Toringus, 

Bructenis, uKoaa vd qttem Nicer alluit unda 
prorumpit Francua* 

In terrified recoUectioiJ of the event Sidonius even conjures up 
half-forgotten tribo to fight among the squadrons of Attila. 
The Bastamae, Bructeri, Geloni, and Neuri had disappeared 
hundreds of years before the timo of the Huns, while the 
Bellonoti bad never existed at all: presumably the learned poet 
was thinking of the Balloniti, a people invented by Valerius 
Flaccus nearly four centuries earlier. But when Sidoiuus names 
the Burgundians as being among the host of Attila he perhaps 
preserves, more by accident than by design, a feet of some 
interest. We have seen that some of the Burgundians had re¬ 
mained east of the Rhine when the bulk of the natioo had fied 
into Gaul, and that this remnant had defeated the troops of 
Attila's uncle Octar (or Uptar). It would seem then that in 
the meandme the Huns had taken their revenge and had 
brought these eastern Burgundiaiu at last under their sway. 
There is certainly no reason to doubt that Sidonius is correct 
in his rcferenca to the other peoples whom be catalogues in 
his poem: the Rugi, GepWs, Sciri, and Thuringi will beyond 
doubt have march^ with their masters. The Ostrogoths, 
although unmentioned by the poet, were there too, led by their 
king Valamcr and his younger brothen Tbeodimer and Vidi- 
mer.* WhatarewetosayoftheFranks,thatts, theRipuarians? 
Before be started the campaign Attila had cert^y looked upon 
them as enemies presumably Aetius had won a diplomatic 
succea among them and bad established as their king the young 
man who had appealed to him. Now, although Sidonius' men¬ 
tion of the Ncckar does not by itsdf indicate that Attila's route 
lay in the neighbourhood of that river, the Hun is exceedingly 
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uolikely to have disregarded an ally ofActiiu lying on his flank. 
We may take it then that his first objective in the campaign was 
the Ripuarian Franks, and that, after conquering these, he 
compelled some of their warriors to march in his ranks tide by 
side with the other subject nations.’ It may well be, then, as has 
sometimes been suggested, that the host crossed rite Rhine in 
the neighbourhood of Neuwied, north of Coblenta, after cutting 
down the trees on the river’s bank so as to build rafts.* 

While already on the march Atdla had taken a step which 
was to cost him dear.* The West Romans, as we have seen, had 
reftised to band over Honoria and had explained that, even if 
they had been willing to do so, her husband, in Roman law, 
wo^d not inherit half of the Western Empire (p. 134 above). 
Attila was not satisfied with this reply, and now, when his army 
was actually marching on the Visigoths of Toulouse, be sent 
another embassy to the court at Ravenna. The envoys stated 
bluntly that Honoria was engaged to marry Attila and as proof 
of their words they produced the ring, which Attila had given 
them for the purpose. They also insisted on the curious legal 
claim: Valentinian was to retire from one half of hu kingdom, 
for Honoria, they said, had inherited the sovereignty of half the 
West from her father, but had been robbed of her inheritance 
by Valentinian. These demands were rejected outright by the 
Western government, and Attila therefore continued on his 
march, collecting his forces as he went* The West Romans 
idll did nothing: they hoped even yet that the Hunnic attack 
might be restricted to the Visigoths. They found it necessary 
to abandon this hope when Attila sent them his final message. 

In the pages of John Malalas, who is faithfiiUy and even 
verbally echoed by the author of the Chnrncon Paichdt, we read 
the following story; 

In the reign of Valentinian III and Theodosius II Attila with an 
army of many tens of thousands of men made a campaign against 
Rome and Constantinople. A Gothic ambassador, sent by him to 
Valentinian, declared, ’Attila, my master and thy master, hath 
ordered thee through me that thou thouldst make ready for him 
thy palace.* At the same time Attila sent a similar message by a 
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Gothic tmbuttdor to Theodoriu* «t Corutaatinopk. But Aetiiu, 
the (braiKKt •cnator at Rome, when be heard the fup>a«mjj auda¬ 
city of ihif in»ne demand, went to Alaric in Gaul, who wm an 
enemy of the Romani, and induced him to help repel Attila. 

Now, thk story as it standi makes nonsense; but if, ignormg 
one or two minor points, we substitute the names of Maroan 
and Theodork for those of Theodosius and Alaric, »t beromes 
coherent at once. There can be little doubt that «« «|wuld 
make this substitution. The author of the story, as Gibbon 
(iii, p. 446, n. a) says, ‘may have anticipated the date ; but the 
duU annalist was incapable of inventing the original and 
genuine style of AttiU’. If then the Hun had sent his previous 
mesage wfiiU aOuaUf « At monk, as an impeccable authonty 
tells US,* this final and forthright command must have btxn 
dapatched as the army was in the neighbourhood o( the Rhine 
or actually engaged in crossing it. In any event, it is dw that 
Attila sent an abrupt message which induced Valentiman and 
Actius. almost at the eleventh hour, to take the momMtous deci¬ 
sion to resist the impending invasion of Gaul, and, vrith that end 
in view, to seek an alliance with the Viiigothi, Aetius’ lifelong 

enemies. The consequences of Altila’s acceptance of Honoria’s 

ring had become clear at last: his campaign was now directed 
against all the organized armies of Western Europe. 

While all this had been happening, the Visigoths had been 
quite resigDcd to shouldering the burden of the war alone. 
Aedui* hostility towards them for the previous twenty yean 
had left them with no hope of anistance fit«n him, and indeed 
with no desire for it. Theodork received the newt of Attila‘s 
approach with fortitude: 'quamvis infletur de divenii ^tium 
vicioriii,’ he is reported as saying, 'norunt tamcn Gothi confli- 
gcre cum tupcrlws.’* Aetius then was faced with no mean 
when he sought an alliance with the king. The problem, which 
perplexed him gravely, was twofold. Flnt, he had to induce 
Theodoric to forget the politks of the last two decades and to 
join forces with the Western Romans. Secondly, he had to 
penuade him to extend the field of his operations. The Goths 
were confidently awaiting Attila's onset in their own country: 

' M»U1«, «i», ^ SjSi Chm. Ptuk. i, p. 587 ; ikey »•* ‘I* 
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their purpose was to defend their kingdom centred on Touk>use. 
But H was Aetius' business to save Gaul as a whole. He had 
therefore to induce Theodoric to march northwards and fight 
AttUa as near as possible to the frontier. In view of his past 
record it would be hopeless for him to ask personally for any 
such agreement; but in 439 Theodoric had been induced by 
Avitus to sign a peace, and perhaps Avitus could persuade him 
again (p. 68 above). The future Emperor set off carrying a 
letter ^m Valentinian and accomplished his difiicult task 
successfully: Theodoric undertook to join forces with the man 
whom he had spent his life in fighting, and Aetius prepared to 
repulse Attila, his lifelong friend.' 

It was now almost too late. The Gallic cities were already 
going up in flames when Aetius set out fiom Italy: 
et iam terrificis diffuderat Attila tunnb 
in campos se, Belga, tuos. vix Uquerat Alpes 
Aetius, tenue et rarum sine miliie ducens 
robur in auxiliis.' 

His position had been weakened by the famine which was 
ravaging Italy in these very months.^ A famine, of course, could 
not have stopped him from going ahead with hit diplomatic 
arrangements, but it prevented him from mustering a consider¬ 
able army when at last he set out. In fact, he could do no more 
than bring a few auxiliary troops with him, and when he Anally 
joined Th^oric and the Visigoths—perhaps towards the end 
of April or the beginning of May—he set out northwards to 
meet the enemy at the head of a very motley host. Jordancs has 
preserved a curious list of the peoples whose warriors comprised 
iL« The Liddani and Olibrioncs are quite unknown. The 
Burgundians, whom Aetius had setded in Savoy in 443 after 
his Huns bad crushed them a few years earlier (p. 65 above), 
now fought for their conqueror, although their fellow tribesmen 
from beyond the Rhine were marching with Attila (p. 136 
above). The Ripuarian Franks were also present—presumably 
many of them had escaped after Attila had fallen upon them 
in the early stages of the campaign. They were joined by some 
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Sklian Frinks, a people who had been settled inside the Roman 
frontier for the best part of a century. By Jordanes 

may me?" us to undentand the Alans who had refrained from 
iirUdng at the Annorican Bagaudac a few yean previously, and 
now, as we shall see, their behaviour was more than ambiguous. 
The'list contains two other names. The Saxons may already 
have estabUshed some Kttlemenu north of the Loire and re¬ 
ceived recognition from the Roman government:* contingents 
of them now came to Aeiius* help. The last name is surprising: 
it is that of the Armoricans. How had they come to fight for 
their old foe agaiwt the man to whom Eudoxius had fled for 
refiige in 448? We do not know, and cannot even guess. Our 
only information is Sidonius’ none too trustworthy remark that 
it was his father-in-law Avitus who roused them to battle.* No 
problem connected with this famous campaign is more baffling 
than that concerning the attitude of the Annoricam. 

Many docs fell to Attila when he crossed the Rhine, and it is 
not impossible that some opened their gates to him in the belief 
that be came as a friend.* On 7 April Metz fell, and Attila then 
made for Orleans. This move was incited by Sangibanus, 
Goar's successor as king of those Alaru who had been settled in 
Gaul in the expectation that they would act as a check on the 
Bag^ iiH ai-- of Armorica (p. 126 above). Sangibanus had entered 
into a secret contspotKlcnce with the Huns and bad promised 
to betray Orleans to them if they approached il.« A report of 
this agreanent had come to the cars of Aenui and Tbe^oric, 
and it now became their first object to seize Orleans before 
Attila could reach it. They were almost too late. The Huns 
bmieged the place with vigour and actually entered it before 
the approach of the allies forced them to withdraw.* The 
dtizens were greatly heartened by St. Aignan during their 
ordeal, but bow exactly the Huns were compelled to retire we 
do not know. Whatever happened, it can soutely be doubted 
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that Attila suffered a major reverse before the city, and he fell 
back to what were then called the Catalaunian Plains, a term 
which probably denoted almost the whole of Champagne.' 
The precise spot where the two armies met cannot now be 
decided, although the question, despite its unimportance, has 
been endlessly disetmed. On any supposition it is clear that 
the engagement took place on ground admirably suited to the 
manccuvres of the Hun cavalry at an unknown place called 
Maurica (or the like) which was said to lie five miles from 
Troyes.* The date of the battle is as obscure as itt site, but if, 
as the author of the Vita S. Aniaxi implies, Attila was repulsed 
from Orleans on 14 June, Bury may be right in suggesting 
ao June as the approximate date of the engagement.* 

The battle opened at about the ninth hour of the day with an 
cSbrt by both sides to occupy a hill which dominated the battle¬ 
field. This struggle was indecisive. Each army succeeded in 
posting a force on part of the hill, but the summit was left un¬ 
occupied. On the plain below, the Goths, with the aged Thco- 
doric at their head, were assigned to the right of the allied line, 
while Aetiui and the Romans held the left. Between them they 
placed Sangibanus and the Alans whose loyalty was so dubiom, 
for, as a Gothic historian puts it, one readily admits the necessity 
of fighting when it is difficult to run away.* Attila took the 
centre of his own line, facing the wavering Sangibanus, and the 
various nations of his subjects stood on either flank, the Gepids 
and Ostrogoths facing their kinsmen the Visigoths. The Huns 
started the battle by losing the entire hill of which they had 
earlier occupied a part.* There followed, says Jordanes, a 
btlUm atrox naltipUx immam pertinax, but of the precise coi^ of 
the fighting we know nothing. The Gothic king Theodoric was 
tmtmg the slain, and his body was only found on the following 
day. In the end, after fighting into the night, Attila retreated 
into the circle of wagons which he had drawn up behind Wm. 
Jordanes asks us to believe that 165,000 men fell on either side, 
but historians have declined to do so. Nor is his information 
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mide any more credible when he adds that this figure excludes 
15,000 men who fell in an engagement between the Gepids and 
Aetius’ Frankish allies on t^ night before the main engage* 
ment' Not many yean later it was believed in the East that 
the fitting was so severe Hhat no one survived except only the 
leaden 00 either side and a few foUowen: but the ghosts of 
those who fell continued the struggle for three whole days and 
nights as vi^endy as if they had been alive; the clash of their 
arms was clearly audible’.* 

In fact, however, a less impressive incident took j^ace in 
Aetius’ camp on the day after the batde. The Goths, etu'aged 
by the death of their king, were eager to resume the struggle 
and to blockade Atdla in his wagon*camp with a view to 
starving him out Now it seems that their chances of success 
were bright, and Aetius concluded that the Huiu might in fact 
be utterly destroyed. Indeed, the Goths afterwards said that 
AttUa had prepa^ a ftineral pyre from bis foUowen’ saddles 
and bad made up his mind to throw himself upon it if the enemy 
succeeded in hiding in among his wagons. This was precisely 
what Aetius wanted to avoid. The Huns had been his lifelong 
fnends, and it was by means of a nsercenary force supplied by 
them that he had bew able to keep the Visigoths in ch^. He 
stUl hoped, amazing as it may seem, that the Huru might be 
induced to serve him similarly in future. At any rate, if they 
were wiped out now, the Western Empire would be hard put 
to it to defetKlitselfagainst the kingdom of Toulouse. He there* 
fore tuggsted to the late king’s son, Thorismud, that he should 
at ortce return to Toulouse so as to prevent his brothers from 
seizing the throne in his absence. Thorismud took the advice 
given him, and led his men away.* The patrician then turned 
his attendoD to the young Frankish king whom he had be* 
friended. He pointed out to him that AttUa’s homeward route 
would take him close to the land of the Franks: if the main 
Frankish army were away from home, the Hun would have no 
difficulty in m a int a in ing as king the elder brother who had 
appealed to Attila the previous year. He therefore advised the 
young prince to return home without delay. This advice too 
was accepted,* and Aetius accordingly allowed Attila to retreat 
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from Gaul at bis leis\ire. Of the patrician we can say this at 
least: when once he had decided to support a social order of 
which the economic foundations had long since passed away» 
honest political methods were no longer adequate. The wisdom 
of his duplicity was revealed the following year. 

IV 

In 451 the Danube frontier was not as quiet as Attila had 
hoped it would be, when he concluded his treaty with Anatolius 
and Nomus in the spring of the previous year. Despite the 
Hun's threatening embassy (p. 134 above) Marcian had per¬ 
sisted in his resolution not to pay Theodosius’ tribute. In reply 
to Atdla’s threat of war he sent him as ambasudor a certain 
Apollonius, a follower of the Zeno who had so nearly ruined 
Chrysaphius’ negotiations a year or two previously (p. I2i f. 
above): in fact, ApoUoniiu was a brother of that very Rufus 
who had eventually married Saturninus’ dau^ter. Despite the 
high office he held—he was Master n^ibm pratsatalis—ti^ 
crossed the Danube to no purpose: Attila refused even to grant 
him an interview. The Hun, who was now about to set out for 
Gaul, was in great anger when he heard that Apollonius had 
brought no tribute, but had merely come to negotiate, and the 
refusal to interview him was intended as a public slight on 
Marcian. Attila sent an abrupt message to the ambassador 
ordering t'im to hand over whatever ‘gifts’ he bad brought from 
the Emperor, and threatening him with death if he refused. 
Apollonius was not dismayed. He said proudly that be would 
hand over the gifts if he were received as an ambassador ought 
to be; if he were killed, the Hum would have them, but they 
would no longer be gifts—they would then be spoils stripped 
from a dead man. Attila allowed him to go without ever having 
him.* East Roman reladom with the Huns had deterio¬ 
rated drastically rince Anatolius had received presenu from 
Attila only a year before. 

In September 451 Attila gave a foretaste of what his answer 
was to be. A small band of Hum was launched on a plundering 
raid upon eastern lUyricum: its purpose was merely to remmd 
Marcian of what lay in store for him when the campaigning 
season came round. The new Empwror’s an»ety as to hu 
northern frontier prevented him from holding his great Counal 
* PriKM, rng. 16. 
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at Nicaea, as he had originaUy plannedi and the bishops had 
therefore to assemble at Oulcedon instead.' Even then Marcian 
was unable to give them his undivided attention, for, although 
the plundering band sent across the frontier by Attila cannot 
have been a large one, Marcian decided to take the field against 
it in person. Whether or not he succeeded in intercepting it we 
do not know: but be certainly was pleased with the result of his 
excursioD.' 

Yet, when the summer of 452 arrived, Attila once more de¬ 
layed his projected aoault on the dominions of Marcian. He 
intended to postpone it only for a year, but in fact he postponed 
it for ever. 

His precise motives in undertaking the campaign m northern 
Italy in 452 are not at all clear. We can only be certain that 
he felt himself under no obligation to Actius for allowing him 
to escape from Gaul the previous year. Indeed, he began the 
rampaign in Italy in bitter anger against the Western Romans 
upon whom he actually laid the blame for his disaster in Gaul.* 
It is also known that he welcomed the separation of the Roman 
and Visigothic armies, and felt that be could easily defeat them 
piecemeal.* Whatever bis motives, he assembled as large an 
army as that which he had led in 451, marched through the 
Pacnonian provinces, and crossed the Alps into Italy at the 
opening of ^e campaigning season of 452.* 

Rarely in history has a statesman bew caught so completely 
ofThis guard as was Aedus in the spring of 452. There can be 
little doubt that be was convinced of the success ofhis ambiguous 
conduct in Gaul on the morrow of the Catalaunian Plains: he 
expected that he had merely to open negotiations with Attila 
and the Huns would readmit him to their friendship. Con¬ 
sequently no garrisons had been posted in the passes of the 
Julian Alps, idthough the Hunnic cavalry could easily have 
been checlKd in mountain warfare, as indeed a contemporary 
writer points ouL Attila crossed entirely without opposition, 
and the news of his arrival in Italy must have struck the 
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patrician with the violence of a thunderbolt. When he 
recovered from his astonishment he could form only one plan: 
he decided to take Valendnian with him and abandon Italy 
altogether.* 

Attila's first operation, when he descended into the plains, 
was one of the most difficult he had ever undertaken. It was 
often said that, in all the years of its long history, the city of 
Aquileia, though often besieged, had never been stormed and 
never forced into capitulation.* The first assaults of the Huns 
were beaten back fit)m its walls despite the vigour with which 
they had been pressed home, and so little progress was made 
that murmurs soon began to be heard in the camp that the 
attack should be called off. It would seem, however, that Attila 
sent back for those of his subject nations who were more 
in siegecraft than were his own horsemen, and that these con* 
structed the siege-engines before which the city eventually fell. 
But, to explain the pause in the attacking operations and the 
renewal of the assaiJts, a pretty story was invented of the kind 
which we have learned to associate with the history of Priscus 
when he had no genuine information to retail. It was said that, 
as Attila rode round the great walls one day, doubtful as to 
whether he should strike camp or press on with the siege, he 
saw a flock of white storks, which had built their nests in the 
roots, rise up with their young into the sky above Aquileia and 
fly away from the doomed city. He accepted the omen gladly, 
and continued hit attacks with eventual success. However that 
may be, Aquilria was cruelty plundered and razed to the 
ground, firom which it never rose again. The destruction of 
this great city was long remembered among men, and in the 
sixth century it was a difficult task even to trace out the rite 
where once it had stood.* 

After their first victory the Huns galloped on, and dty after 

' etna. AIm. lx. *nibil dace noMro Aedo tecundum priori* belli open preapi- 
cacBte, ita ut ae diauri* quidem Alpium, quibw boMo prohiberi potenni, 
uttreniur, hoc tohim tpebu* «iii MpcrcMC esdttiinant, ri ab omnt Italia cun 
imperatere dbe a der e t* (Proeper). 

' Amm. nd. la. t. 

* Jordanea, G*. xlU. tip-4i. The riete it alM mentiooed by the wrlctn M the 
CSraa. Gatt. a. dW and the vMCt. ad hup. Htm., Cbia. Adin. i, pp, 66$, joo; by 
Count MarceUimi*, fe. ii, p. 84, Caaiodonaa, ib. U, p. 157, Pmepba, BV. L 4. S0-5, 
and Uter wrken. For tlw Icf^ of the chaate Dii^ wbo killed henetf Moxtritat 
dramatkally rather thMi allow the barharlani 10 lay handa on her, ice Paal, HtM. 
Am*, tdr. p. 
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dty opened h* gate in terror at their approach.* A* they rode 
•outhwardi Concoidia and Altinutn feU before them. A (Aange 
had come over the relatiooi of the Romani with the barbanani 
lioce a Roman poet had written these linei: 

AerouU BaUxui Alttni litort vSla 
et Phaetbontei conacU diva top - •. 

Et tu Ledaeo fitUx Aquileia Timavo, 
hk ubi Kpteoaj Cyllann haunt aquas: 

V« eritis oostne tequies pomnque senectae, 
s iuris {iieriat oda nostra sui. 

The next of tbdr conqueiB was Patavium, where livy had been 
bom half a millennium before. All these cities were burnt and 
rased to the ground, and their inhabitants led away into 
slavery: they had been too terrified to resist. Ptr Vattian cm- 
Ma Hmi tMchaiiv. Turning westwards they stormed VIcetia, 
Verona the dty of Catullus, Brim, and Bergomum, and so 
arrived at MUan. Both Milan and Tidnum were taken, but 
for some rca»n were not plundered nor were the dtizens mas¬ 
sacred.* In connexion with the capture of Milan another of 
those storks is told which smack of the historical methods of 
Prbeus. In the paUce there, it is said, Attila saw a picture 
rep resenting the Emperors of die East and of the West seated 
on thdr golden thrones, and, lying before them on the ground, 
the bodies of some slain Scythians. The Hun compelled a local 
painter to draw a picture of Attila himself sitting upon a throne 
and befi>re him the two Roman Emperors bdding a sack and 
pouring out gold from it at his feet.* 

Yet a third of these tsJes has come down to us, and this one 
is expUdtly ascribed to Priscus. To an inhabitant of the Empire 
it must have seemed strange beyond measure that Attila, after 
devastating the plains of rvorthem Italy, did not crocs the 
Apennines and plunder Rome itself as Alaric had done before 
him. According to this third story, he did in fact propose at 
first to march on the ancient capital, but his followen dissuaded 
him by reminding him of that same Alaric and how he had died 
almost immediately after sacking the great city. Tl^ warned 
Attila his fate might well be omilar.* But, as it happens, 

■ arm. Aim. i, ^ ttt ‘qum («• luilaei] mmIm meiu solo writi praaidio 
Budarm'. * Pml,dv. ll;JordM>c(,G«.xULnBiarw■AAl■i,p.S09• 

• SuidM, (.V.MUtili—1'. (f. U., t.f. 

* JorduM, CiC diL tM M friteu kmim 
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we know why the Hun retreated from Italy without ever ertm- 
ing the Apennines, and sentiment did not enter his calculations. 

Aetius had abandoned his scheme of deserting Italy and 
leaving her to her fate. The plan, it seems, was not merely 
disgraceful; it was also dangerous.' The patrician therefore 
decided to beg for peace from the Huns without further ado.* 
It was a curious embassy that met Attila on the banks of the 
Mincius, and unfortunately no eyewitness's account survives to 
tell us how it was received. The embassy was beaded by none 
other than Pope Leo himself. Why the Pope should have been 
sent is not dear, for, as Bury puts it,* ‘it is unreasonable to sup* 
pose that this heathen king would have cared for the thunders 
or persuasions c( the Church’. None the less, Leo went, and 
was accompanied by the ex^prefect Trygelius, who had already 
had experience of diplomatic encounten with a barbarian 
chief: in 435 be had signed away a considerable tract of Africa 
to the Vandals.* The third member of this Ugaiio placidusima 
was Gennadius Avienut, the consul of 450, a man ofvast wealth, 
whose energy in promoting the interests of his immediate rela* 
tives aroused unfavourable comment among contemporaries. 
His opinioiu, which be was always painfully ready to advance, 
were, in the judgement of those who knew hi^ singularly 
worthless.* 

Attila conduded peace with this trio. That it was they who 
induced lum to leave Italy was the pious bdief of Prosper, but 
we know from another source, also contemporary, the real 
reasons which compdled the Huns to withdraw north of the 
Alps. It will be recalled that, at the time when Aetius was 
setting out for Gaul the previous year, Italy was being devastated 
by a famine (p. 139 above). The crops were no better now, and 
the devastations of the Hun invasion did not improve the har* 
vest. Consequently the lands through which the invaden rode 
in the sununer of 45a were lands ravaged by famine and its 
inseparable companion, pestilence. It was idle for Attila to 
endanger his men in such a country. Whatever the hgura of 
the slain at the Catalaunian Plains, the Huns had lost cruelly; 

' Pnaper, «.a. 45a ‘cum hoc plenum dedecorii ei pericuU vidsetur’, ke. 

' Oum. Mk I, p. 481. 

• iMa Apmn Eiryiiiri, I, p. 993. For other eumpls of clerical n obatuci tee 
Hrhn, p. 998, n. 9. aad above, p. 68. * Oam. A/ia. i. p. 474. 

< StioftTur, ^ L 9. The cmbaMy li reported bjr Prseper, Orm. Mm. i. p. 480; 
Jerdanct, xW. n9( Paul, xiv. 11. 
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and thdr man-power wa» alway» wealu If the plague once laid 
hold of the foece* in Italy, their position in Europe would soon 
become desperate-and the fint cases of sickness had already 
been reported. It would have been foUy in these arromstances 
to cross the Apennines, even if the Danube frontier had re¬ 
mained at peace. But in fact Mercian had seen and grasped 
his opportunity. After the public affront shown to his ambas- 
sador ApoUonius (p. 143 above), he must have been waiting for 
scHne such chance as now presented itself. North of the Danube 
the Gertnanic nations groaned under the ruthless exploitation 
of their masters; but the flower of the Hunnic army, in so far 
as it had survived the Catalaunian Plains, was now far away. 
In these circumstances, an East Roman force crossed the Danube 
under the command of an oflRccr who, curiously enough, bore 
the name of Aetiui.' He had taken part in the Council of 
Chalccdon the previous year as Count of the Domestics, and 
for his services in 452 was appointed Eastern consul (or the year 
454. Thn Aetius was successfulin hh enterprise. He routed the 
Hun force which had been left behind to safeguard thdr terri- 
torirs, and Attila, hard pressed by both human and natural 
forces, retired from Italy without ever setting foot south of the 
Po. His cmi«re had been shaken to iu foundations.* 

V 

It must have seemed that nothing could save Mardan when 
the campaigning season of 453 came round. For two yean 
Attila had delayed his destruction in vain attempts to settle his 
ovm afiairi in the West. His first act when he regained his log 
huts on the Hungarian plain was to send Marcian a message of 
which the terms were not ambiguous: he stated bluntly that, 
since the tribute agreed upon with Theodorius hsul not been 
sent out, he proposed to i^e war upon the Eastern Empire 
and to uislave its inhabitants.* But the blow that be longed to 
deal was never delivered. 

Before the campugniog season began he decided to add yet 

■ On hfai»(« Sceek, Vtartmt, vt, p. 449 (a. «a p. sta. 10). 

' Hyduiia, Cbm. Mm. U, p. f. 'Hunl, m lulka pnedabaator, aliquanta 
etiuD civitati^ iarup<% dhaucu* putUo taate, pardm faerbo qoodam plafit 
cadotSwaferiuBtur: naak Mian per Marclanuni priaopem A«Uo dace caediwuar 
MCdllii ptfiKTsv* » Kdibui ada M eactacibui pUek M per Mardaai aubicuauuf 
fT— M iiE tufaaai pace fiMi cwn RoBwaii propriM wirail lepetum aedea.’ 

> Priaeus, firaf. Si Jerdaaea, Ca. xliiL 995. 
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another to the long series of his wives.' On thb occasion his 
bride was Ddico. Her name, if it has not been corrupted in the 
tradition, would seem to betray her Germanic origin, and we 
are told that she was a girl of great beauty. Beyond that we 
know nothing of her, and cannot say whether the marriage had 
any political implications. After the wedding Atdla drank far 
into the night, and, when much of the following day had passed 
and be did not reappear, his servants shouted loudly outside 
the dow of his room and eventually forced an entry. They 
found their master dead and his bride weeping beside him, her 
face covered with her veil. Attila had bled heavily through the 
nose during the night (as, indeed, he had often done before), 
and being heavily drunk had been suffocated in his sleep. HU 
body bore no trace of a wound.* The Huns were dumbfounded. 
They cut off their hair and slashed their faces with their swords, 
so that ‘the greatest of all wsirriors should be mourned with no 
feminine lamentations and with no lean, but with the blood of 
men’.* 

Atdla’s body was laid in a silken tent pitched on the pliuns 
over which be had so often led his men to war. While the mass 
of his followers gazed on him in wonder, horsemen chosen for 
their extreme skill from the whole narion galloped wildly around 
him, » mdm eirwuma, so as to gladden the heart of the dead 
chidUin.* The song that was sung over the body has been 
preserved by Jordanes. He found it in the Greek of Prisexts and 
translated it after his fashion. Priscus doubtless bad it frc»n a 
Goth, who rendered the words of the original Hunnk. Yet, 
though the song has survived at least three translations, it 
retains a rhythmical beauty in the humble prose of Jordanes: 
Praedpuus Hunnorum rex Attila, 
paire genitm Mundzuco, 
fortUumarum gentium dominus, 
qui inaudita ante se potentia 
sohu Scythica et Gennanica regoa possedit 
nec non utraque Romani urbis* iraperia 
captis dvitatibus terruit, et 
ne praedae reliqua subderentur, 

* Ib., sUx. 354 innumerabifet urnfo, ut mia cm seat* ilUia'. 

* Ibi, aiw ndt mImm. Jofdaoa esprariy Mine* PHkui m hii temstt in that 

PMMIC. 

' lb., 335. 

* or. Schroder, p. 043, with JonUncs, Ot. xUx. 356. * vi. «du. 
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placatus praedbua ajinuum vectigal acc^i: 
cumquc htec oc&jua proventu felidtatu cgent, 
non vulnore bocduin, non {nude ■uorum, 

Kd geo:c incolume 
inter gaudia Uetus 
tine icntu dolorii 
occubuit. 

quit ergo hunc exitum putet, 
quern nuUut aettimat vindicandum?' 

In the meantime, hit barrow bad been heaped up, and, when 
(be lamcnutioDs were over, the Hunt celebrated his burial with 
wild revelry, mixing tbdr grief with joy in a manner that 
the Gothic monk.* When night fell the body was re> 
moved from die tent and laid in the barrow. They covered it 
first with gold and silver, then with iron. It was said aAerwards 
that the precious metab indicated that he had received the 
tribute of both empires, and the iron that he had conquered all 
the nations. The arms which he had stripped from his enemies, 
along with gems and other treasures, were placed in the barrow; 
and those who laid him to rest were slain over his body and 
rested beside him.* 

No part of these rites can be claimed as Germanic. The 
similaritia between them and Uiose described in Btowulf are 
striking, but scarcely more so than the differences. Some 
writers have supposed a common origin for both sets of cere* 
monies, and one student has been so bold as to suggest that 
both the An^o^axons and the Huns derived them from Homer, 
the Huns having studied Homer, no doubt, in the intervals of 
tending their fl<xb outride Olbia. We shall rather agree with 
that great scholar who pointed out that the rimilaritics must be 
explained in terms of the uniform social background of the 
Heroic Age.* A further point in Jordanes’ account of the burial 

' Jotdaaec Ga dlx. *57. Auonpa 10 noenAruci the G«tliie (wMtfa oTcoune 
WM M( tfce orifiDai; m ridkukd by SduMer, p. *45 £ For to cuinfte tee 
F. Kbige, pp. 137-9- F. Klteber, p. 199^ ihinb dm the eons b a conpoiMoa of 
Pritm er even JonSaDO, «Uch b Mcely bi^waible. * Jordanei, tic, • 5 >- 

' Ib. Tbe tynbeUe Mfnificanec aulfi^ 10 the awtab may be diK to PriKua or 
bb ioSomaaik 

* H. M. CImh r tefc , Tht Htmt At$, p. 39. Fer ritea amoof die Bulgan 
ace Manjeart, pp. SOS l£, and for the unhappy picture of the Hunt ae 

Konerfe tehelan Me the Ti ewirtJiM y tb Caeirt'tw ^ArUwtd &uncw. 

xxv,AprfligH,{ipL 940C Tbcfucgtstion boot rriected by Klacbcr, p. 169. It 
b 10 be ebierved that JerdaBa dos not pnCea to girc a coniplcte account oT ib« 
AiDcnl, Ch. ilix. 336 'peuca dc muMt dicctc tm enitiamua*. 
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has some interesL Of the entire Hun language, q£ all that 
vocabulary in which they called to their herds, planned their 
campaigns, and sought to placate the angry spirits of the steppe 
region, only a solitary word has surviv^: stm, Yune^*. 
How Jordanes came to know it we cannot tell. All that can 
be said is that a single word does not enable us to claanfy the 
language of the Huns, and stroM has been variously claimed as 
Germanic, Slavic, and Turidsh.' 

It was not long before it began to be whispered that AttiJa 
had not died a natural death, but had been struck down as he 
slept by his new bride Ildico. The circumstances of lus death 
were such that these reports were inevitable, and the chronicler 
Count Marcelliniu, writing a century later, quotes the view 
that the great conqueror was murdered by a woman, no doubt 
the bride whom he had married a few houn bef(x« hk death.* 
In some Nordic saga we read that Attila was slain by his wife 
in revenge for her two brothers whom he had treadserously 
murdered. The rumour, though it may have begun to circulate 
within a few days of the chieftain's death, was none the less 
false: 

Loke, Attila, the grete oonquerour, 

Deyde in his sleep, with shame and dishonour, 
filedinge ay at the nose in dronkenesie: 

A capiiayn sboulde live in sobrenesse.* 

We can readily imagine that the news of the chieftain’s death 
spread with great rapidity to every comer of Europe, bringing 
delight to all nations alike aind not least to the Romans.^ The 

‘ Rdertneas m Maenchen-HeUen, p. 935. Jordaiw, Git, EL 069^ abo idb ua 
lhai the Hum eaDcd the Dnieper {«r more probably the Damib a — aec Macartney, 
p 106} aar, and in M o otm a en 'a Index to Ua joedmta wr read {a.v. ‘Oanaper’}: 
'vocabalo av pro fluvio Hunyari adUie utuntut', but the poiol s nucb debated. 

' Obea. Mm. ii, p. W: the tale rcappean in the Cboa. PatoL, p. 368. 3, Boon. 
See Ohadwteb, op. dt., p. 37 1. and Tin Cbnacl ^ Limiarr, i, p. L 

> 77 i« Tih: the ttory doublkaa arrived at Chaucer Cron Procua via 

Caaiodorua, Jocdaaa, Paulua Diaconua, and LandoUua Sa^ax, Him. Min. xv. 8, 
The dreuwaianeea of Attila’a death excuae Iboae who bdaeved the ttimour. It ia 
ON eaiy to aee what excuK can be devittd for tboae rceeat wriaen who iu||eii that, 
aince Attfla aad Udico ao cloaely rtaeoiMe Holopbernea onl Judith, the entire 
tradithn mini be wipectod: aoe Xlacber, pp. ssy-B, MactKbcn-Hdfm, p. 144. 
Thai Prheua ahonJd have turned to Herodotua and Thueydidea wben he bad ao 
Information aa to ibe novementa of diuant tribet or the cotina ot obteure battlen 
wat nsiura] eaouth by the itandardaorUt lime. But that be ibotdd have Cdied to 
find oait the cireimntancta et Attila'a deoih and abould inauad have introduced 
iaio hit work ibe atery of Judith and Holopbcraet h incredible. 

« Jotdano, Gd. xlvEL 833. 
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news, we are told, actually came to Maraan before the event 
itsdf had occurred. On the very night of the Hun’s death—and 
Pracus swore in his Histoty that he was reporting the mere truth 
—^)n that very night a divine figure had stood beside the Em* 
peror as he slept and had shown him the bow of Attila broken 
IJart.' Perfiaps the blame fi>r the talc lies upon Mardan rather 
than the historian: some exuberance was justifiable when the 
almost incredible news was brought to him that the bow of 
Attila was broken asunder. Certainly it was not the only legend 
about himself that be found it politic to invent.* 

VI 

After Attila’s death bh sons divided up the subject nations 
equally among themselves, so that, as a shocked Goth puts it, 
‘ad insiar farailiae bellicosi reges cum populis mitterentur in 
sortem’.* We do not know bow many sons there wm: we only 
have Jordano’ sutement that ‘per Ucentiam liWcfinU pene 
poptilus fiiif. At any rate, this was the only occasion in Hun 
hittory, so fisr as we know, when a father’s kingdom was thus 
shared out by his sons. It will be noted too that they did not 
parcel out the land over which Attila bad nded but the peoples 
who occupied that land: land without men was of no interest 
to the Huns now. Beyond doubt, the sons did not intend to cut 
themselves off completely from each ocher: Attila and Bleda 
before them seem never to have undertaken separate campaigns. 
But the experience ofOctar pointed to what was to come: when 
the new mien retired each to his own domains, each with his 
own followcn, concerted military action at short notice by the 
united Hun forces became impossible. 

It was not many months after thdr father’s death that they 
began to quarrel As to the cause of their quarrel, it would 
that one or more tried to dispossess the others firom their 
share of the inheritance,* and that several great battles were 
fought between them as a result* At any rate, it is clear that 
their military strength was impaired and the way prepared for 
a rebellion of the subject nations. Poor as our sources have 
been for the history of the last few years, they are poorer still 

' JoHums. Lc., i iu 'tec Frint fauncM ven «c didt teta ari oae prabere’. 

' cr. tte Norr » he. H I, d u i su acl M caipteki iw pelicy of OM^ 

Initfferencc m Afrka. * JanlaAC^ Cm. L 139. 

* Ckm. Wa. ii p- ‘ctrtaoiiBa dc gpUnaido rcfoo catorts wet'. 

• Ih., pp. 183, joedaao, Git, 1 . 839; PteE&wr iw , i. 
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now. The emben of the historical tradition flicker once or 
twice before going out, and by their light we catch dim glimpses 
of tremendous struggles on the steppe and movements of peoj^es, 
but the detsdls are utterly lost. 

The rebdlion was started, it seems, by a number of the Ostro* 
goths in the Theiss valley, whither they had been moved by 
their masters long before.' But this was only a preliminary: the 
great revolt of the Germanic peoples was led and inspired by 
Ardaric, the king of the Gepl^, who had been a confidant of 
Attila. It was he above all others who raised the hearts of the 
Germans od ktlariiatm libtrtalis votiatm.* After a succession of 
bloody battles, the decirion was reached, probably in 455, in 
a great conflict at the unknown river Nedao in Pannonia.’ The 
Ostrogoths, who seem already to have been free, took no part 
in the battle—a fact by whkh they later won the hostility of the 
Gepids^and some of the subject nations sdll thought 6t to 
support their masten.* But the Gepids were joined by the bulk 
of the subjects, including most cd* the Sdri, Rugi, Suebi, and 
Heruls. Ihrir victory was as complete as it was unexpected, 
and in their jubilation they cisumed to have slain the impossible 
figure of 30,000 Huns and allies, among them Attila's eldest son 
^ac, whom we have met as the governor of the Acatziri.* His 
surviving brothers with the remnants of thdr followers fled 
across the Carpathians to the shores of the Black Sea, where, 
eighty years before, the Hims had signalized their arrival in 
European history by crushing the Ostrogoths. 

But they were not content to remain there: they, or some of 
them, soon began to filter back again across the Carpathians to 
their old homes in the Theiss valley.* Thdr hatred of the Ostro¬ 
goths. who had started the series of campaigns which culmi- 
Dated at the Nedao, must have been boundless, and we soon 
find them seeking to restore thdr fortunes by falling upon 
Valamer (p. 136 above) and his followers. The Ostrogoths had 

* Cr. PuiliB DiKOmM, Hilt. /hm. xv. II, and Kt EfMalln, Dyt.mmfr. Jtk vi, 

igsT-a, pp. 151 It: Macanney. p. iis. ■ Jonknw, Cit 1 - alis. 

* Ib., 369 maUm tmMpu Mqflwlw: for • diicuNiM «r Ote name N(ds« MC 

DkuScKU. pp. 64 ,. 

* pntiuBi quae Huonl* bitbaM Muitium ;u would wttn 

from { >6) f. that thoe included tone of the Sdri, Ataoa, Rufi, ud pethap* 
OKrofo(hi.ct EiMlm. an.dt,p. ISO. » Jofdanei, U. iimfi m tt ritwrit. 

* Ib.. ‘(Gothl eeraenie*} Hunaorum poptdtim mui Mliquh ledibui occu- 
pare’: lee Mreartney, pp. 107 ft. who righOy, 1 think, ukei nu b«n la to 
the Hutn. 
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been UoUted politkalty: there wa* marked tension bctvwn 
them and the Gepdi, and, u they had not supported the Gepids 
at the Nedao, so now they had to stand alone.* The Hum 
attacked them ‘quad deseitores dominadonis suae, yelut fugada 
mancipia requirentes’, and managed to lurpriK Valamer 
before hit brothers could come to hb aid. But the result was 
another shattering defeat fiw the Hunt, only a fraction of whom 
escaped from the battlefield under Ernac, Attila’s favoured 
younger son, to take refuge with Mardan’s permission at the 
confluence <rf the Danube and the Thdss,* 

For the rest, we bear of nothing save occarional raids by 
Hun bands and of the settlement of Huns on the soil 
of the Eastern Empire by Mardan. Some Huns, for ins^ce, 
were settled in company with a body of other barbarians in the 
neighbourhood of Castra Martis. which had fallen to Uldis 
long ago.* Emnetaur and Ulttindur, two otherwise unknown 
(mmimti of Atdla’s sems, were settled in Dacia Ripensis and 
controlled the fortrases of Utus, Oescus, and Almui.« The 
dato of these settlements are quite unknown, and we have no 
chronological information as to Jordanes’ statement that, 
besides these, ‘many of the Huns rushed into Rtmama every¬ 
where and gave themselves up; of these some are even now 
Sacromontiii and Fossatbii'. Not all of them came 
peacefully. In the middle of the sixties Anthemius, the son-in- 
law of Mardan and future Emperor of the West, won dis- 
tioedoD against one of their bands. The leader of this Scj>tkuc 4 
vaga tubafUgn, as Sidonius, our sole authority, calls it, 
feritatis abundani, 

dira, rapax. vehemens, ipsis quoque gentibus illk 
barban barbarko, 

was called Honnidac, whose previous and subsequent career is 
unkno wn.* They had launched so unexpected a raid that the 
dty of Sardka (Sophia) had been unable to close its gates in 
and bad fallen into their hands. Antbemius besi^ed them 

■ JonUwaC^ IU-t 68 .cf. 9 € 4 ,*adieeEaMlin,irLcit,^ tJS. 

* JorSaaea U. 969, rauSiflc D —*1 1 or tbe like (idMi Macartoey, p. 108) fer 

MoottMeo’i tht bulk of (he Buuaiacripa we acwoM MomneQ here. 

For ibo aWurol Mreac**> ^ recioo Moeaitocy oonipani Anun. sviL 13. 4. 

> Jordwies U. tSj: ne p. 99 ^ove. 

* Sec MonuBm'i note on JonUno^ op. oil tSfi. 

* Cn. ii 939 IT. Stock, UtItftMt, v(, p. 398, data tfae incMcnl lo 
tht wiator of 468/7. 
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there in circumstances of ceosiderable hardship, for it appears 
that his troops were continually short of food and drink—the 
devastation of the surrounding country'side must have been 
very severe. But Hormidac’s position was equally grave, for he 
eventually came out and offered battle in the hope of breaking 
up the siege. At the first onset the Roman officer commanding 
Anthemius* cavalry deserted to the enemy. His name is not 
recorded, but, being a cavalry officer, it u not imposuble that 
he was himself a Hun. At any rate, Anthemius fought on with 
the infantry and in the end scored a victory. He made peace 
with Hormidac on condition that the traitor was handed over 
to him.' 

In the wild confusion of the generation which followed 
Attila’s death we catch an occasional glimpse of one or two 
theXoyd2tt. Indeed, the fortunes ofoneofthem are well known. 
There is little need, however, to recount here the story of 
Orestes and how he returned to the Western Empire, where he 
eventually rebelled against the Emperor Julius Nepos and set 
upon the throne his own son Romulus, named after the Romulus 
vdth whom Priscus had spoken in Attila’s encampment a quarter 
of a century before. But when the young Romulus bad sat 
dimly upon the throne for only a year or so, he and his father 
were overthrown by Odoacer. Now, by a strange irony, 
Odoacer, the first barbarian king of Italy, appears to have be« 
the son <^that very Edeco who had trav^ed to Constantinople 
with Orestes in 449 and had undertaken to murder Attila. At 
any rate, we bear that Odoacer was the ton of a certain ‘Idico’, 
as John of Antioch calls him, or ‘Aedico*, as the Anonymus 
Valcsianut has it,* and from the days of Valesius and Tillemont 
scholars have agreed to identify this Idico or Aedico with the 
Edeco of Phsctis.* Jordanes gives us tome information about 
the activities of Edeco—he calls him Edica—-after the death of 
Attila.* He and one of his sons—not Odoacer, but another who 
is significantly named Hunoulphus—-joined in a great con- 
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federacy of nations who aimed at the final and definitive de- 
(traction of the Ostrogoths. The age*oki hatred of the Huns 
for the Ostrogoths still lived on in Edeco. The Gothic king 
Valamer was now dead, but his younger brothen Theodimer 
and Vidimer utteriy routed the confederates on the unknown 
river Bolia in Pannonia. Edeco may have fallen in the rout, 
lor we never hear of him again. 

We learn something also of two sons of Attilacalled Denguech 
and Emac—the latter had been seen by Priscus during the first 
banquet given to the Roman ambassador in the log hut of 
Attila.' Ernac had settled, vdth Mardan’s permission (p. 154 

above), at the confluence of the Danube and Theiss. Dengizech 

appears to have stayed in the Theiss valley until, hearing that 
the Ostrogoths were attacking an unknown people called the 
Sadagi, he saiembled the few tribes who still remained under 
his control and whose names are given as the Ultzinzures, 
Angwari, Bittugures, and Bardora. Coming to Bassiana, a city 
of Pannonia lying to the east of Sirmium, these Huns began to 
devasute the country*sid^ but the Ostrogoths fell upon them 
with such efiect ^ut iam ex illo tempore qui remanserunt Hunni 
ct usque actenui Gothorum arma formident’.* For many years 
Dengizech drops out of history, but he reappears towards the 
end of the sixties. We arc told that, in the year 468-^ an 
embassy arrived in Constantinople from ‘the children of Attila’. 

Its purpose was to clear up the diflereiKcs which existed between 
the East Roman government and themselves—evidently some 
fighting had taken place—and to negotiate a peace treaty 
which would reopen the market towns along the Roman frontier 
to the Huns (see p. 179 f. bdow). But the envoys achieved 
nothing: the Emperor Leo (457-74) uw sm reason why the 
benefits of Roman trade iboiUd be given to men who had done 
SO much barm to the Empire. When the children of Attila 
beard of the failure of the embassy, our source goa on, they 
disagreed among themselves. Dengizech wished to declare wsur 
upon the Romans—and it is clear that be had often done so 
b^ore—but bis brother Emac refused to join him: he declared 
that the wars already going on inside his own dominions occu* 

’ See p. itS above. On (be oaine Oca(f*e(b—Joedaaea, GtL liii aya, baa 
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pied him sufficiently.' Thereupon Dengizech undertook the 
campaign alone. He appeared upon the bank of the Danube 
and was met by the Master of the Soldien in Thrace, Anagast, 
the son of that AmegUclus who had so often fought Atdla. 
Anagast sent some envoys to ask Dengizech what he wanted: 
the Hun contemptuously sent them back without an answer, 
and himself sent an embassy direct to Leo declaring that, if the 
Emperor would not give land and money to him and his 
lowers, war would result. Leo listened to the ambajsadon and 
was clearly not unwilling to enlist the barbarians in his army;* 
but the negotiations broke down and Dengizech invaded the 
Roman provinces. It was his last campaign. He was defeated 
and killed by Anagast in 469, and his head was brought to 
the Eastern capital, where it was carried in procession along 
the street called Mesd, and fixed on a pole at the Xylokerkos 
Gate. The whole city turned out to look joyfully upon it, and 
to prove incidentally the terror which a Hun raid could still 
inspire in Constantinople.* The fate ofEmac remains unknown, 
but the oracle, which foretold that he would restore the fallen 
fortunes of Attila’s descendants, proved wrong after all, and it 
has been plausibly suggested that he died an obscure mercenary 
in the service of the Eastern Empire.* The last raid carried out 
by Huns during the fifth century on the lower Danube provinces 
was launched over an unguarded psut of the river in the early 
days of the Emperor Zeno (474-91), whose generals seem to 
have beaten it back without much trouble.* 

The main strength of the Huns, such as it was, remained then 
on the lower Danube during the reigns of Leo and Zeno, but 
they did not all play the part of plunderers of the Roman domi¬ 
nions: some, as Emac may have done, were glad to take service 
in the Imperial armies. At the time of Dengizech’s death, or 
a little earlier, we hear of a certain Chrichal, who was serving 
under Anagast against an army of Goths supported by y« 
another company of Hum.* Chelchal summoned the Gothic 
commanders to his presence during a truce, and declared to 
them that Leo would be willing to grant them land, but that in 
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di^g to be iDteoded to benefit only the Huns serving in their 
ranks. He went on to emphasize the immeasuraWe hatred 
wdiich every Goth felt for them: in the days of their anceston, 
be said, the Goths bad sworn to avoid all treaties with Huns. 
He finally stated that, aldtough himself a Hun, he had told 
them of Leo’s intentioM because of his love of truth. This 
reason would not have satisfied every Roman, but the Goths 
believed his words, and suspected the loyalty of their Hun 
comrades. They therefore gathered them together Md tried 
to massacre them. Anagast was delighted with the trickery of 
his subordinate, which could not have been bettered by the 
most skilled East Roman, but the combatants soon taw that 
their strug^c benefited no one except the enemy. They there¬ 
fore came to terms again with one another and resumed their 
struggle with the Imperial forces. Chelchal’s deceit had not 
been to successful as he and Anagast bad hoped.' 

Compania of Huns are also found in the service of the 
Watem Romans very soon after the batde of the Nedao. In 
457 Huns were enlisted in the motley army which Majorian 
had acem bl fd for his projected campaigns in Gaul and Africa.* 
Majorian had reason to r^ret hiring bit Hun mercenaries, for, 
as he was about to set out from Italy, they alone of this multi¬ 
national army mutinied: 

Obtequium geos uoa negat, qiue nuper ab Hiitro 
rettulit indotniuim lolito cruc^ntior agroen 
quod dominii per bella caret, populoque superbo 
Tuldila plccte^as in proeUa tuggerit iras. 

Tuldila bean a Germanic name, so that it would seem that 
these unruly Huns were incited to mutiny by a Goth. At any 
rate, we kiuw nothing more about him except the fate of the 
mutiny which he incited: 

Tu tames haiw; differs poenain, aed sanguinis auctor 
maioris, dum pards. eras, non pertulit ultra 
hoc pro te plus cauta manus \estruD)que pudorem 
sprevit pro vobis; prirm cadit hostia 
quisque rebeUis cnu.* 

Other Huns too were enlisted to take part in Majorian’s 
planned invasion of Africa. PartofMajorian'iplanofcampaign 
in 461 was that the famous MarccUinut, Count of Dalmatia, 

' Priicu*, fnf S 9 - ' Sideaha, Cra. V. 47^ * Ib., 4058'., 4$$. 
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should occupy Sicily so as to shield the island from the descents 
of the Vandals by sea. The army which Marcellinus brought 
uith him included a very considerable band of Huns, but they 
were as faithless to him as Tuldila had been to the luckless 
Emperor. Ridmer, who was presumed to be the firiend of 
Majorian, bribed these Huns to leave Marcellinxis in the lurch, 
and Marcellinus could do no more than retire from Sicily, and 
allow Gciseric to devote his undivided attention to Majorian.' 
Treachery and mutual divisions are as strongly marked a 
characteristic of the Huns in their latest days as in their esu'liest. 

VII 

It is not known whether such war*Iordi as Dengizech and 
Edeco believed that they could one day restore the great empire 
which Attila had ruled. Whatever hopes they may have had of 
uniting the Huns once more into a confederacy and dominating 
the steppe were ruined by the events of the sixties of the 6fth 
century. 

It has been said that the last paragraph of Priscus’ thirtieth 
fhigment ‘is certainly one of the most important [passages] for 
the ethnographer to be found in ancient literature, for it is the 
sole record of one of those great race movements which have 
been such important facton in rearranging the ethnographic 
distribution of man*.* In it Priscus tdls us that in the middle of 
the sixties ambassadors arrived in Constantinople Ctoti the 
people of the Saraguri,* the Uguri, and the Onoguri. These 
nations had been driven out of their homes by the Sabiri, who 
bad themselves been set in motion by a nation whose name is 
now mentioned for the first time, the Avars. What had set the 
Avan on the move? The peoples living beyond them cmi the 
shore of the Ocean, says Prisem, had themselves been driven 
from their homes by an inroad the sea, and, so the reports 
said, by a ferocious brood orgriffins who were only destined to 
stop devouring the human race when not a man was left alive. 
So as one nation set its neighbour in motion, the Saraguri had 
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at last been thrown on the Acauiri, whom Attila had subjected 
in 448 (pp. 95 ff. above) and who had tince regained their 
freedom. They were now conquered again after a tuccession of 
battles and their conquerors had come to Constantinople to 
win the friendship of the Eastern Romans. This in £ict ^ey 
secured. But they were only the forerunners of the nations 
pressing westwards behind them. A dozen yean after Attila’s 
death the steppe was drenched by floods of new and warlike 
barbarians.' So Dcngizech, Emac, and the others 
were compelled to stay in the Roman Empire or on its imjnc> 
diate borders: for them there was no retreat into the open steppe. 

Priscus’ rrioence to the ‘ocean* has been taken to mean that 
this vast movement of p^es originated in the regions lying 
north and iioith*east of the Altai in eastern Siberia.* On this 
we may rmerve our opuuon: perhaps the movement started no 
forther away than the shores ofthc Aral Sea. In any case, the 
steppe was now crowded mth military nations among whom 
the pitiful remnants of the Huns played nothing more than the 
role of minor robbers and cattle-raiders. 
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VII 

HUN SOCIETY UNDER ATTILA 

T he istdated bands of nomads whom we sought to describe 
in Chapter III could never have reared up that vast empire 
which covered central Europe in the middle ot the fifth centuiy 
if their society had remain^ always as it had been at the end 
of the fourth. But thdr society, like all othen, did not remain 
stationary. We have seen how, as wealth grew, kingship made 
its appearance among them. We have now to inquire into what 
happened when wesdth began to accumulate on the steppe in 
even larger masses. 


I 

About the year 430 Rua made a treaty with the Romans of 
the East by the terms of which the Emperor undertook to pay 
him a tribute of 350 lb. of gold per annum.' In 435, under 
Bleda and Attila, this tribute was doubled and then^orth the 
Huns received 700 lb. of gold a year.* After the battle in 
the Chenonesus in 443 Anatolius signed his first treaty with the 
Huns. By its terms 6,000 lb. of gold were to be paid in a lump 
sum as arrears of tribute, and the annual payment trebled, that 
is, the Huns now received 9,100 lb. of gold every year.* As 
early as the days of Uldis we find the Huns selling off their 
prisoners at i re/idas a head (p. 33 above). In 435 they had the 
right of disposing of thdr Roman prisonen at 8 soiiJi a head, 
and this was raised to 12 s»li£ in 443. An occasional windfall 
would bring them far larger sums. For instance, the wife of one 
Sulla who had been captured in Ratiaria in 443 brought in no 
less than 500 sehdt.* Stringent precaudons were taken to ensure 
that no prisoners escaped without payment of the rsutsom 
money. The money was to go to those who captured the 
prisoner, but the triple was paid directly to1 $ ^ootXtiets lKCi$ans, 
that is, to Bleda and Attila, and after 445 to Attila alone.* Also, 
when a dty was captured the booty was not distributed evenly 
to all the Huns: the most powerful of them reedved a dispro- 
portionatdy large share.* In addition to all this, the Huns 
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obttincd enormous quantities of plunder during .thor 
nidi on the Roman provinces and espeaally du^ thc^o 
great invasioni of 441/3 ^ 447 - 

^ety of tldi influx of huge sums of money and limitless quanu- 

ties of plunder, and how was the money ipcnt? 

b£u and Attila ruled jointly. They the sons of M^- 
diuch.« the brother of Rua and Octar, aU t^ of had 

held the leadership of the confederacy Bmultanwusly. Atula 
Cded down the sovereignty of his empim to “umemm 
SOM nd tartar familm. It » evident then that one Wy had 
luceeedcd in maldag of the mflitary l^e^p “ 
office bdd by successive generatioos of broth^ and a Roman 
can refer to Attila’i irpiyovoi as ruli^ tlw Huns.* “ 

entire innovation in Hun society and implio that w herediUry 
nobUity has made its appearance. The leaden diffc now from 
the primdis of Ammianus' day in ^‘*hcydenveihmauthontj^ 
MtCt^itaiy prowess, which cannot be mhenied, but from 

wealth, which can. . , . , 

Attila is shown in the pages of Priscus to have been an entirely 
autocratic khan even in peace-time. He appem among Im 
people amid the shouts of their applause;* but their respect u 
bl^ on fear, and we are assured by Prwcus that the enure 
ttXMoj of the Huns was pervaded by terror of hum* There is 
nS in any of our authorities that be felt the shghtest limita¬ 
tion on his power either in war or in peace. He plaw and con¬ 
ducts campaigns and negotiadoni apparently without wy 
consulutbn with, or advice from, his ft^owers. In peac^umc 
he admiiusten justice: standing at the of his log hut, a 
crowd of disputants hears and accepts hn judgementt without 
protttt and. it seems, with complete lubmissioo. The yMdp- 
i^u are delivered by AttiU on the spur of the moment after 
bearing the contending parties, without rcfcreiw even to 
Onegesius, who is standing beside him.* He has “ 

life wd death over all his followers.* Nothing could f^er 
removed from the primsUs of the fourth century. Attila Im 
emancipated himself from tribal obligations and from the 
limitations which a tribal society imposes upon the cxcemivc 
1 rw-..- ^ o. TheocOao*. P. w- 'S. *>*“ «"*« 4 **. but joedww. 
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growth of any one individual’s power. Neither the tribe nor 
even the entire nation can control him. He can murder mem¬ 
bers of his kin without retribution;' he has slain even his own 
brother. His followen regard him as a god, and his sutjects 
find it convenient to address him as such (pp. 97, 104 ab^). 
This is a state of mind which Attila has reinfor^ among his 
rude followers by the use he has made of the sword of the war 
god (p. 89 abo^). In a word, the growth of wealth has 
revolutionized Hun society. 


It 

In this autocratically governed community there seems to be 
no room for the primaus, who, as we saw, owed their war-time 
position less to wealth than to military prowess. We hear 
instead of Attila’s or IrnTfi^noi, at they sue sometimes 

csdied. Edeco belonged to their number because of his out¬ 
standing successes in warfare.* On the other hand, Berichus, 
who was also tOv Xoyd&uv,* owed his position to his noble 
birth,* which probably means that his family in the preceding 
generation had won ^stinction in the field smd, in doing so, 
had acquired considerable wealth fiom plunder and the like. 
At least one of the Xoyd^, admittedly a minor one, was not a 
Hun at all but a Roman: this was Orestes, the father of the last 
Emperor dt the West, Romulus Augustulus.* 

What were the functions of these They went on 

diplomatic missions for their master on very numerous occa¬ 
sions, and sometimes they negotiated with foreign ambassadon 
who came into the steppe to see Attila.* The ulterior motive of 
their fiequent visits to Constantinople was the collection of the 
rich harvest of gifts which every ambassador received there.’ 


’ See p. 77 ebove, cf. p. 86. 
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AgRiD, they were called upon to guard Attfla’s person, and each 
of them accompanied his master in arms for a spcdSed part of 
the day, a fact which gave them ready access to his person and 
conveisatwfi.' Although they regarded this task as io.^, 
‘slavery',* they were capable of the greatest loyalty in carrying it 
out* Edeco was perhaps corrupted by Chrysaphius, but he con¬ 
fessed to Attila almost at once, and Priscus suggests that he may 
never have intended murdering his master at all (p. 105 above). 

A far more important duty concerned the government of the 
rest of the Huns, A portion of the horsemen seems to have been 
under the direct orders of Edcco, and, when the murder of 
Attila was suggested to him, his first thought was to assure the 
ctMiperation of the men under his immediate command.* It is 
clear that, although each of the Xoydlsj was assigned a miUtapr 
force of his own, that force was well aware to whom it owed its 
fint loyahy. With this military support the Xoyd^ ruled over 
specific portiom of the great empire which Attila, Rua, and 
their ptedecasors had built up. We are told that Berichus was 
‘the ruler of many villages in Scythia’,* and doubtless Onegesius, 
Edeco, and the others were so too. In this they resembled 
Attila’s own sons: it will be recalled that, when the brave and 
powerful nation of the Acacriri was subdued, Atdla appointed 
his ddest son to rule over It* It seems reasonable to 
suggest that the corresponded to the ol»*loi icd A^(ceyo( 

of Uldis (p. 58 above), and that they commanded during a 
campaign, not only the specific squadrons of the Huns assigned 
to each of them, but also the contingents of subject warriors 
provided by the districts which they governed. We know 
further that a sort of hierarchy existed among them, which was 
indicated by the seatt allotted to them when they sat down to 
feast with their master: Onegaius sat at Attila's right band and 
Berichus at his left, and Attila’s paternal unde was similarly 
honoured.* Again, the Roman Orestes ranked much below 
Edeco, because the latter was t4 msitA ttA^suw fipiorcpt wri toO 
OOwev yfveu;.* All this perhaps allows us to conclude that the 
territories over whkh they ruled were unequal in area, popula¬ 
tion, wealth, and strat^cal importance. 
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Apart from keeping order among the subject nations, the 
Xoy^ had a further duty; they had to collect tribute and fbod- 
stuffi from them. Chelchal, in hit solitary appearance in history 
(p> 157 Above), said to certain Goths, in Kference to the days 
of Attila, that the Huns, who thcnuelvcs despised agriculture, 
descended upon the Gothic fbod*supp]y and snatch^ it away 
like wolves, so that the Goths had the status of slavm and 
laboured for the stntenance of the Huns; to this relationship he 
assigned the bitter erunity of the two races.* Whether the Goths 
were able to produce a sufficient surplus of food to support both 
themselves and their parasitic masters may be doubted—and 
more thsm doubted. At any rate, it was not the Huns who went 
short, even though they had to import grain to supplement 
thdr supplies. It was certainly this collection of Gothic food 
which enabled the Huns to concentrate larger armies now than 
when they bad tint appeared in Europe and were dependent 
exclusively on their own products. We have no detsub as to 
the maimer in which they extorted the grain from their subjects 
or as to the amount taken. Nor have we any infonnation as to 
bow they enrolled their subjects into thdr forces. We know, 
however, that the Huns had compelled their subjects to fight 
for them as early as 375, when we find the newly conquered 
Alans heading the attain on the Ostrogoths, and in 408 Uldis 
had invaded Thrace with a body of Sdri in his army (pp. 23, sg 
above). We may take it as certain that Attila rarely went on 
a campaign without bringing with him considerable numbers 
of hb subjects: they helped to swell his numbers, and it would 
have been dangerous to leave them behind when the main Hun 
forces were far away. All thb brutal treatment was precuely 
reflected in the attitude of the Huns towards thdr subjects. 
Again and again our sources tell ui that the Huns regarded 
thdr subjects as nothing more than slaves. The successors of 
Attila sought out the Goths tulai Jiigacia mampiA rt^irtnUs, and 
we have abundant evidence to show that their attitude was 
merely traditionsJ.* 

It b that the Xoy^^ were the hinge upon which the 
entire administration of the Hun empire tum^. The Latin 
secretaries sent to Attila by Aetius (p. 1f. above) were of quite 

' Ib., p. $48. 8. 
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minor importance, their chief funcdow being merely to wm- 
po«e letters which Attila wished to send to one or other of the 
Roman Emperon, and to keep a few documents and records of 
various kinds.' But without the Xcrydlss Attila could not have 
administered lus donuuns at all. 

It is to be noticed that Berichus, although 'ruler of many 
villages in Scythia’, was absent from his dominions in 449 and 
was found by Priscus at Atdla’s camp; thereafter he was able 
to serve on an embassy to Constantinople. This would seem to 
suggest that the military force by means of which he kept his 
portion of the conquerrf peoples in subjecuon was very con¬ 
siderable: he could not have absented himsdf thus unless he 
had been absolutely assured of the safety of his garrison troops 
and of their wivo and children from the bitter hostility of the 
subject popuUtion, who with hungry eye* taw their gram 
carried off year by year to feed their masten. But, as we saw 
in an earlier chapter, there is no reason ^o believe that the Huiu 
were very numerous; it was impossible for the Xery<jau to gam- 
son the entire enormous empire. Hence some of the subject 
peoples continued to be ruled directly by their own native kings 
or chieft, who were, however, far more the slaves of Attila than 

were the ^eFyd 2 s 5 . But the favoured Ardaric, king of the Gepids 

(who afterwards headed the allies at the river Nedao), and 
Valamer, the senior king of the Ostrogoths, seem to have been 
almost on a par with the Xoyiiisj themselves. Of Ardaric 
Jordano reports that ‘ob nimiam suam fideliutem ^a At^a 
eius iatererat*.* It is difficult to avoid the impresrion 

that, although Ardaric incited the great rebellion aft« Attila’s 
death, he must have welcomed the sute of affairs existing in his 
lord’s lifetime. True, be was not entirely independent; but, on 
the other hand, bis position was guaranteed so long as he re¬ 
tained the confoience of the Huns—no enemy, either internal 
or extenml, could rise up effectively agaiost him if Attila con¬ 
tinued to be his ftiend. To a considerable extent, in fact, the 
continued existence of the Hun empire must have been a vated 
interest in the Germanic world of Ardaric as it certainly was in 
the Roman world of Aetius (p. 142 above). Not sdl German 
kings received the fovour which A«laric enjoyed. Of the mass 
of minor jwinces and chieftsuns Jordanes writes sorrowfully as 
follows: ‘rdiqua autem, si did fas est, turba regum diversarum- 

• PriKw, ^ tjS. 199. 
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que nadonum ductores ac d satellites notibm AttiUe attendc* 
bant, et ubi oculo annuuset, absque alia murmurattone cum 
timore et tremore unusquisque adstabat, aut certe, quod iussus 
fiierat, exequebatur.’ Even the Gothic kings did not hold a 
particularly dignified position: ‘ha tamen, ut saepe dictum eat, 
imperabant ut ipai Atdlae Hunnorum regu imperio deservirent 
...; necesshas domini, etiam parrietdium n iubet, implendum 
esL’' But, although food might be short, it was not the king 
who went hungry: and whatever the discontent of his followers, 
they could do nothing as long as Attila lived. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that, just as the Huns had 
defeated Ermanarich’s followers in the first place with the co* 
operation of their subjects (p. 55 f. above), so in part they kept 
them in subjection by cooperating wt^ the Gothic rulers. 
Even before the fourth century came to a close, the Huns 
ruled the Goths, according to Jordanes, ‘ita ut genti Gothorum 
semperum proprius regulus, quamvis Hunnorum consilio, 
imperaret*.* It may not have been an heroic life, but at least it 
was a safe one. In the case of the Romans it was the poorer 
classes who welcomed the invaders; among the Germans it 
may have been the longs who filled this role. 

iti 

Before considering the factors which led to the downfall of 
Hun society we must digress—if it is a digression—aod consider 
the position which women held in this community of plunderers. 
For the period before Priscus we have practically no informa* 
don. Anunianus merely mentions the women living in the 
wagons which formed the headquarters of the various groups 
of nomads: in these wagons, he says, they spent their time in 
stitching together the crude garments worn by their menfolk 
and in bearing their children. This picture, such as it is, 
suggests the desperately hard conditions of life which are the 
customary lot of women on the steppe,* and, if wc possessed no 
further evidence, we might conclude that the Hun women 
sufiered the cruel fate which is usual in primitive nomadic 
societies. But if so, we should be wrong. Anunianus does not 
prepare us for the information offered by Priscus. 

It will be recalled that, when Attila rode into his chief village, 
the Hun women ran from all sides to catch sight of him: some 

» Ib.,aoo;*lTuLs5S. • Ib.. » See. for wewnple, pp. S 4 « 
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of them formed up in a choir about his horse, and sang songs of 
wekomc to him.* This acdoti doe* not nig^t the seclusion of 
the womenfolk which Aitunianui’ words might have led lu to 
expect. On that same occasion, when AtdJa had gone a little 
farther along the road, the wife of Onegesius came out of her 
hut with a throng of her handmaids and offered food and drink 
to the chieftain. He accepted the gifts, still sitting on bis horse, 
because, says Priscus, *he wished to |^easc the wife of his lieu¬ 
tenant’.* On this occasiw), too, the women appear in public 
and rub shouWen in the throng, not only with their own men¬ 
folk, but with stranger* and foreigners, like Pi^us, who was 
himself sUnding there watching. Again, the historian had no 
difficulty in entering Hercca’s tent, in looking at her handmaids 
busy with their embroidery, and in speaking to the queen her¬ 
self.* But the most surprising fact of all is still to be recalled. 
One of the villages through which the ambassador and his^ 
party journeyed was actually ruled by a woman, a wife of Bleda,* 
Whether the ruled only this one village, or whether the village 
was the capital of a considerable area, we have no means of 
saying. We hear of no other women rulers among the Huns 
themselves, but the Utiguri, a nation closely akin to the Huns 
of Attila, knew at least one female tribal leader,* while in the 
time of Justinian the Sabiri, who were also considered to be 
Huns (p. t59 above), were led by a woman called Bo&rex, who 
took command of her tribe on the death of her husband Balach.* 
Considering that the Huns were a race of pastoral nomads, we 
can only conclude that women held among them a position of 
unexpected dignity and respect: there is, as Hodgkin (p. 82) 
points out, no trace of Oriental seclusion about their treatment. 
It is well worth recalling Fox’s words {p. 43) about the early Mon¬ 
gols, particularly when we have the case of Bo&rex before us; 

‘When a man died learing his children still in inlancy, the widow 
mnimed all the rights of her husband, including even the leadenhip 
of the clan or tribe, until such time as her children grew to manhood 
and married. Among both Mongols and Turks the podtion of the 
widow was one of great importance. In tome cases she might become 
the ruler of a great empire.’ 

' Pris(us,p. 304. 8 ff.: we!». IIS Kbove. ■ lb., p. 304. 15. 
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The little evideoce that we possess, aod particularly the status 
of Blcda’s widow, seems to indicate that to some extent this 
holds good of the Huns also. 

On^esim lived in a group of huts enclosed within a palisade. 
He did not live alone there with his wife and servants: he 
had the company of‘those who were related to him xerri y(ve$*, 
and the number of slaves and servant girls resident in his huts 
was very considerable.' There seems to be no reason why we 
should not generalixe from what we know about Onegesius, and 
suppose that this extensive household organization was the rule 
among the Huns. With this we must closely associate the 
polygamy practised by them, which, it would teem, was not 
restricted merely to the rulen.* Bearing both these phenomena 
in mind, we may conclude with some assurance that the Huns 
were organized in what Lewis Morgan called ‘patriarchal 
families'. Morgan points out that, in this organization of the 
family, ‘the chiefi, at least, lived in polygamy; but this was not 
the material principle the patriarchal institutioD. The 
organization of a number of persons, bond and free, into a 
family, under paternal power, for the purpose of holding lands’ 
—this point would not, of course, apply to the nomads—‘and 
for the care of flocks and herds, was the essential characteristic 
of this family. . . . Authority over its members and over iu 
property was the material fact.'* A very significant feature of 
the patriarchal family is the exclusive domination of the male 
within it, for tending the flocks and herds is essentially the 
male's work and the female is ecorumiically quite dependent. 
But the women of the Huns have not yet sufiered the full 
degradation which the growth of property in a primitive society 
usually entails. 

IV 

The growth of wealth and the influx of money, then, had 
not yet radically aficctcd the position held by women in Hun 
society. Let us consider now the position of the military leader 
in the new conditions. 


' Prina, p. jOf la. 84. . , 
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Aitil* only had foUowcn bccau»c he could reward them well. 
Id the conditions of pasloralism on the steppe, as Fox (p. 49) 
says, *a generous lord had many followers, a weak or unsuccess* 
fill oae’-«ich as Uldis had become in 408—'soon had none’. 
Hence the rhifft**" had continually to bestir himself to keep 
his rude foUowen wcU supplied and to present them with the 
costliest gifts. He gave them the best sliare of the booty,* and 
sent them on embassies to Constantinople so that they might 
enrich themselves at tlie Emperor’s expense.* Attila never 
fiuled, until the last two yean of his Ufc, to supply endless booty 
and a huge quantity of money. Thus we find the Aoydass own¬ 
ing, or receiving as gifts, silk and Indian pearb,* gold and silver 
platters,* silver goblets and trays,* bridles studded with gold 
and predous stones,* beds covered with linen and variegated 
hangings.’ To eat they have Indian pepper, dates, and other 
delicacies.* At the feast which he gave for hb followers and the 
Romans Attila supplied meat, otroj, and other edibles.** 
On the steppe the Huns had only eaten meat ‘cm festive occa- 

sionsorasaconsequenccofavisitofspecialbonour’.'* Itwould 

seem to be quite a customary dbh now, at least for the ruling 
stratum. There was wine to drink at the banquet, although the 
Huns had now become acquainted with several varieties of 
Germanic beer as well—both ntdiu (mead) and utwan arc 
specified.** Even an East Roman can refer to the feast as 
TToJ^vnXfi ailflva.** It began about the ninth hour and went on 
all night.** There were tobies,** chain, and couches of the 
Roman fashion.** The Roman influence b very clear in the 
arrangement of the tobies, each of which was set before three 
or four of the guests.** The large huts of Attila and Onegesius 
illustrate the difference between Attfla’s Huns and those of 
Ammianus’ day, who lived in horse-drawn wagons and fewed 
to enter a Roman or Gothic dwelling.'* All these possessions 
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and luxuries have one negative quality in common: not a single 
one of them could have been made or produced by the Huns 
themselves, so small was their productive power. Further, 
although they were all in such obvious display at Attila’s ban¬ 
quet, it may be doubted whether they were enjoyed by the 
Huns at large: they were more probably confined to the mien. 
At any rate, some minor Huns out on the steppe as late as 449 
could provide the Roman ambassador with no otros, but only 
with Kiyxpos.' Hun society, in the form which it had attained 
under Attila, could only continue in existence if supplies of 
these luxuries continued; but before we consider that point 
it is neceaary to examine a source of supply which we have 
hitherto overlooked, but which is of fundamental importance. 

V 

‘Gifts’, tribute, smd plunder were not the only sources from 
which the luxuries of the >OYdhc; were derived. It is time now 
to approach the vitally important question of trade. Scholan 
are agreed that a nomadic society existing exclusively on its 
flocks and herds without any contacts with settled agricultural 
communities is only a theoretical conception: there is no evi¬ 
dence that it has ever existed in practice. Exchange with settled 
populations is ttsential for the nomads’ existence, and it was 
above all else the need for exchange that compelled the Huns 
in the first place to come into contact with the border towns 
of the Roman Empire.* The omission of this fact is the most 
serious weakness in the accounts of the nomads which have 
survived from ancient times; both Ammianus and Nestorius 
(p. 63 above) say nothing of it whatever. 

For the period before Attila our sources tell us nothing about 
trade except for Ammianus’ remark that ‘they buy and sell 
when seated on their horses’. Of the Altziagiri somewhat later 
Jordanes has the following significant statement; ‘iuxta Cher- 
sonam Altziagiri (sc. sedes habent), quo Asiae bona avidus 
mercator iinportai’, and we have already quoted hb words on 
the akin trade of the Hunuguri.* Their internal trade was of 
little importance, for one Hun community can have had but 
little to exchange which another wanted, since all alike were 
restricted to the one productive technique and the same limited 

I - M AMk A. * Cl* Fw* p» ^ 
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nuterUl resourM*. Indeed, it U a common feature of all 

nomadic peoples of the tteppe that they have practically no 

internal trade, although their external trade ii quite brisk.* We 

have indicated above some of the articles which had to be 
imported into the steppe in the earliest days of the Huns. A 
clear example is their linen clothing: this continued to be worn 
by Attila and his grandees in Priicus' time, bat the historian 
of the precious skins which they also liked to wear.* 
Arms too were certainly required on a large scale, not merely 
because the extremely primitive steppe society has always been 
deficient in providing itsdfwith weapons, but also because Ae 
steppe is treeless—hence the use of bom and bone in the maldng 
of bows.* AcconUngly, even if the conditions of their sode^ 
had allowed them sufficient time and technique to make their 
own weapons, the raw materials were lacking. But in fact they 
had insufficient technique. Even the Mongols of the welfth 
century, a military nation if ever there was one, had to import 
their weapons, chiefly fiom China and Khorasan. In normal 
times they could make their own bows and arrows, spears and 
lancm, Tiut as soon as they began to make war on a large scale 
their dender p«oduccive resources failed them and they were 
forced to rely on other countries for their weapons’.* This fact 
is not explicitly mentioned by any ancient authority in the case 
of the Huns; nevertheless, it was well known in the fifth century 
and %ve shall see presently that it bad not escaped the vigilant 
eya of the East Roman government. It is to be noted, too, that 
Menander Protector indicates the early Turks’ inability to arm 
themselves, and he stresses their difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies (rfiron.* We know that the Avan suffered likewise, for 
when their ambassadors reached Constantinople in 562 they 
made it fficir business to purchase a supjdy of weapons from the 
Imperial factories: they were contemplating an inunediate esun* 
paign against the Romans themselves. But the Rmnans, after 
accepting payment for the arms, prwnptly arrested the envoys 
and took the weapons from them.* The significance of these 
points must be emphasized and a distinction drawn. Germany 
imported large quantities of Roman weapons: ‘there is scvrely 
a single deposit of antiquities dating from the first four centuries, 
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not only in the south and west of Germany but even in Denmark 
and other Baltic lands, which does not contain a large proportion 
of Romsin articles . .., above all, armour and weapoai.’> Yet 
the Germans, with the resources of their forests and mines at 
their disposal, could have fared reasonably well without such 
imports. Again, about 330, when the Persian king wished to 
vttuttst his striking power, be sought to import iron from the 
Roman Empire.* But even without imported iron he was 
strong, as many a Roman had reason to know. Such cases as 
these must be distinguished from those of the Hunt, Avars, 
Turks, and other steppe peoples. These utdd tut am Jtemstltes 
at all (or purposes of largeUcale offensive operations without the 
assistance of imported weapons. 

To linen and weapons we may confidently add grain. That 
the Huns ate grain even in their earliest days is shown by 
Honorius' importation of it from Dalmatia into Italy for thdr 
use in 409 (p. 47 above). Qaudian, however, says that they 
did not eat it, and since Peisker (p. 340) observes that bread is 
a luxury for the nomad horsemen, we may conclude that in 
general the poet is speaking of the masses of the population and 
that the grain was mostly consumed by the prvnaUs.* Indeed, 
bearing in mind that the trading was carried on mostly by the 
chie&,* we may believe with some assurance that the purchased 
or biutered goods—the iron swords, the linen clothing, the 
grain, and some miscellaneous luxuries of a primitive kind— 
were pretty nearly restricted to the pnmaUs, at any rate in the 
early days when even the necessities of life were only obtained 
with difficulty. In return for thdr importt the Huns will have 
given what the steppe nomads have always been able to supply 
to settled s^cultural societies—hones, meat, furs, and slaves. 
Even in Attila’s day, when the Huns had found other means of 
paying for thdr imports, they expected the Roman ambassadors 
to be anxious to purchase slaves, horses, and furs when they 
visited thdr dominions.* 

By the time of Attila the trade in luxuries had grown out of all 
recognition and hsul become a basic factor in the maintenance 
of his empire. The reader who fails to grasp the importance of 
this luxury trade wiU not undentand the social organization of 
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the Huns. It is known that, when essentials have spread more 
or less universally within a steppe society, there succeeds an 
imperative demand for luxuries from outside the range of steppe 
production as an altogether necessary method of distinguisl^g 
between the greater and the lesser people, between the koydltt 
and the humbler horsemen.* Hence Attila’s endl« demands 
that Hun ambassadors should be received with ‘gifts’ at Con¬ 
stantinople is not merely to be ascribed to a politic d* pm^igi 
on his part, as AUbldi believes;* it was a vital support of the 
yyj al order then prevailing among the nomads. The 
owed thdr alliance to Attila alone, but they gave it to him 
solely because he could provide such gifts on a larger scale than 
anyone else. The Huns have now travelled a long way from the 
days when there was no leisured class among them and they 
were ruled nnUa jwritofr ngeU. The growth of wealth has split 
their nmks. 

We shall see presently that the East Roman government was 
very well aware that its bitterest foes were not only militarily 
dependent on the produce of the Empire, but also economically 
and socially. For the Huns carried on their trade almost cxclu* 
sivdy with East Roman merchants and market towns. Indeed, 
it teems to have become unnecessary for large areas ofDanubian 
country to maintain their long-established trade with the 
Western Empire. A survey of Roman coins found in Rumania 
yields an interesting result. Coins of all Aurelian’s successors 
down to Theodosius I have been found there, a fact which 
shows that trade with the West was as lively in that period as 
trade with the East But after the reign of Theodosius I a 
peculiar phenomenon is noticeable: a great number of gold 
pieces have been found in Rumania which were struck by 
Arcadius, Theodosius II, Mardan, and Leo I, but those of 
contemporary Western Emperors are extremely rare.* It is 
reasonable to conclude that the Huns traded exclusively with 
the East Romans, or, to put it in other words, the East Romans 
had obtained a monopoly of trade with the Huns. Doubtless 
the same state of affain prevailed in the more western Danubian 
lands, although perhaps to a lesser degree. When the time 
came, the East Romans knew how to make the most of the 
advantages of their economic position. 

' Lauimore, p. ' AtoiMSt Amv AAWrw. xlftl, 1933, p. *37. 
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Unhappily, it is impossible to say what role this trade between 
the Huns and the Eastern Empire played in the rise of the 
earlier confederate kings, UIdis, Donatus, and the rest, or in 
the process by which the primaUs develop^ into the XeydOes of 
Atdla. Lattimore (p. 519 f., tt al.) Is emphatic in believing that 
the very existence cX trade flowing between nomads and non- 
nomadic communities ‘must repeatedly have suggested the use 
of nomad military power fint to govern the profits of trade with 
noo-nomads and then to exact tribute*. Our Groco>Roman 
authorities allow us to say little on the subject; but it seems 
legitimate to draw one or two conclusions as to the East Roman 
point of view. It is certainly likely, for instance, that the more 
settled conditions in Europe brought about by the domination 
of the Huns would be welcome to merchants. It is difficult to 
resist the impression that the huge dimensions of the trade must 
have been very profitable to the market tovms concerned as 
well as to individual traders who went among the nomads. 
The renegade Greek with whom Priscus spoke in Attila’s en¬ 
campment had been a merchant in Viminadum, but found 
himself much better off among the Huns. We do not know 
whether his increased prosperity was due to increased fatties 
for trading, but this may have been the case. A more significant 
figure in this connexion is ‘Eustace, a merchant rf Apamea*, 
who, about the year 484, long after Attila was dead, is found 
accompanying a band of Hun marauders in the role of their 
chief adviser on a plundering expedition against Persia.* If we 
could accept Hirth’s conclusions with safety, we should have 
evidence for enormous trade relations between the realm of 
Emac, Attila’s son, and iu eastern neighbours as far as the 
bordeis of China, and proof of the existence in considerable 
numben of merchants and traders in his dominions in the 
years immediately following Attila’s death. But Hirth s conclu- 
nons are more than doubtful, and cannot be utilized 
More valuable is Jordanes' sutement, quoted above, that the 
Altziagiri dwell near the Crimea ‘quo Adae bona avidus mer- 
cator imporut’.J That so few traders are mentioned^ so 
little is said in our sources of the commerce between the Eastern 
Empire and the Huns is, of course, not in the least lurpnsing: 
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the historical writers arc practically all out of sympathy with 
the trading class. In fact, the wonder is that the merchant of 
Viminacium, Eustace of Apamea, the skin trade of the Hunu- 
guri, and so on are mentioned at all. Even if their names were 
not recorded, we could still safely conclude that the trade in 
question existed on a vast scale: modem study of nomadic 
societies of the steppe has not been barren. And the fact re¬ 
mains that the great bulk of the coins sent out by Theodosius’ 
government must have come back to the Empire by way of 
trade. Where else could the Xoydift have expended them? 
Why else should they have needed them at all? It u difficult 
to roift the impression that the continued existence of the Hun 
emigre mutt have been recognized by many Roman subjects 
as wential to their prosperity. The traders in the frontier 
towns, the wandering merchants—or should we call them 
pcdlan?—like Eustace, and the importers of slaves, furs, and 
skins, must all have reaped an acocpttble profit—and the profit 
doubtless took the form of those very coins wWch Tl^osiui 
paid over to Attila with so much rductance and humiliation. 

It will have been clear from the narrative in earlier chapters 
that this trade left its mark on the pditks of the times. As early 
as Rua’s day the Romans had been forced to provide markets 
for the Huns, and trade figured prominently in Attila’s politics. 
In hb first treaty with the Romans, in 435, be insuted that all 
Roman markets hitherto open to the Huns—the matter had 
been the subject of negotiation previously—should continue to 
be so, that the terms prevailing there should be fisir, and that 
access to these markets should be attended with no danger to 
the Huns.' In 448 Attila, who had evidently been reasonably 
satisfied with the trading arrangements in the meantime— 
nothing was said of them in the Peace of Anatolius in 443—again 
raised the question ofhis people’s facilities for trading with the 
Empire. He now insisted that the chief market town should be 
moved from Illyria to Naissus (Nish).* The primary aim of this 
was to advance the frontier of the Hun dominions, or at any 
rate to compel the Romans to evacuate the powerful fortifica¬ 
tions of the Danube line, but doubtless also much greater 
quantities of goods were available at the new site, despite its 
recent devastation. At any rate, the arrangements now readied 

' PriKW, p. 077. tS: «ee p. 74 above. 

* Ib., p. a^.): tee p. p7£ above. 
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must have remained in force for several years, for we do not 
hear that AttUa raised any further question about them. He 
can hardly have guessed how important the matter wotild 
become after his death. 


VI 

Hun society, then, when Priscus vidted it in 449 was a para* 
side community of marauders. In view of thdr acute shortage 
of man-power, which we shall discuss in a moment, it seems 
unlikely that they were still nomadic pastoralists. There is no 
indication in our sources that in the days of Attila the Huns 
sdll drove flocks and herds from summer to winter pastures and 
back again. Instead of herding cattle they had now learned 
the more profitable business of herding men. Sharp differences 
of wealth have appeared among them, though not perhaps 
diiferetsces of class. Their society could only be maintained as 
long as Attila was able to supply the mass of his men with the 
necessities of life and a few luxuries, and his with those 

additional goods and facilities which served to mark them off 
from the humbler horsemen. Attila extorted these goods and 
facilities, which formed the corner-stone of Hun society as it was 
organized in his dme, from the sutgect peoples and from the 
Eastern Empire by means of his military strength, and by that 
means alone. What tie woiild hi^d the community together if 
he or his successors could no longer induce the Imperial govern¬ 
ment to supply them with lordly gifts and revenues, with trading 
facilities, and even with weapons? 

The most immediate source of weakness was the great dis* 
penal of Hun military strength entailed by their vast conquests 
—Attala’s empire stretched from the Caucasus to the confines 
of France and Denmark. The most striking symptom of his 
weakness in this respect is the fact that he found it necessary to 
retain Ardaric and a legion of other kings in their posts. If he 
could have administered their peoples directly by means of his 
and garrisoiu of Huns, he would certaunly have done 
so. In the exceedingly great dispersal of the Hun warrion 
entailed by the collection of food and tribute and by garrison 
duties we probably have the explanation of Atdla’s peculiar 
insistence that the Romans should at once restore all ^e Hun 
prisoners and fugitives whom they had taken. He made few 
treaties and sent few embassies in whkb this demand was not 
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urecd with particular vigour. On one occaaion tht prisoners 
nSnbercd 17. on another only 5: yot he had a lut of thm n^es 
oreoarcd so that none should be kept back vnthout his finding 
it out.* The current view is that he went to such pains so as to 
keep recruits out of the Roman amy. This doubtlcM is a p^ 
of the truth, although Atdla had a very low opinion of the 
value of such troops to the Romans,* as he w« c^ul to inform 
thdr ambassadon: naturally he did not mention hu major reason 


for the repeated demands. , ^ -t. 

The Huns bad to garrison, not only the peoples whom th^ 
found in the steppe as thdr conquests developed, but also the 
new-comcTS whom they themselves introduced there. Jorga 
{pp. 61,6a) was the fint, I think, to suggest that ai^ng thw 
dmanded back were many Roman subjects brought forably 
by Attila to hb territories so as to serve as apcultural workers. 
There b no direct evidence in our authorities to show that this 
is so,» but it b all but certain that Jorga b right in ^eving that 
the Huns imported agricultural workers into thdr do^nions. 
Such has always been the custom of the steppe nomads when 
they have sufficient power to carry it out, not merely because 
the imported agricultural workers were more skilful than they 
themselves could possibly be, but also because the exploitauon 
of fordgners left the fabric of the steppe society iUelf as far as 
possible intact. • *Wben nomad chiefi patronize agriculture’, 
writes Latdmore, Ht b a subject agriculture that they pref«, 
exploited under their miUtary protection and praetbed 
imported peasants, between whom and the dominant nomads 
there b an emphatic sodal distinction.’* We have already seen 
that as early as 395, when considerable areas of Syria were 
devastated, troops of captives were led off north of the Caucasus 
and large dbtricts were left depopulated.* Since the majority 
of those carried away must have been poor peasants, who coidd 
provide no hope of ransom, they were presumably destined for 
the most part m be put to work on the land. Again and again 
we hear that the inhabitants of the Balkan cities were similarly 
carried off during the great invarioni of 441/3 and 447. They 
too can scarcely have had much value as potential sources of 


* Pri»ew,p.*9i. 19. * lb., p. t 97 . 3 1 * Tkelow, pp. ff- 
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ransom. Their fate was almost certainly to be put to work on 
the land. However that may be, the ever>repeatcd demand tliat 
all Hun prbonen of war should be returned by the Romans 
would seem to indicate that Attila himself was not completely 
unaware of the insecurity of his position. 

Despite his victory on the river Utus in 447, Attila suffered 
bloody losses in the battle there. He was heavily defeated in 
Gaul in 451, and in 459 he was repulsed from It^ by plague 
and famine. The following year he died, and hb empire was 
divided among hb soiu. They at once quarrelled among them¬ 
selves. After internal struggles they engaged in a series of costly 
battles with their sutgects, and were routed in the struggle on 
the river Nedao. Our authority exaggerates greatly when he 
puts the number of the Hun dead at 30,000; none the less, a 
very considerable number of them must have been wiped out. 
Since the rulers could no longer provide the Xoy^As; with their 
social needs, the latter separated with all their dependants and 
retainen and sought each to build hb own fortunes. 

Wliat part did Mercian’s government take in thb final chap¬ 
ter of Hun history? It may well be that it instigated and sup¬ 
ported the upriring of the subject peoples after Attila’s death. 
We have no direct evidence to thb effect, but it b very unlikely 
that the Emperor made no move whatever to follow up the raid 
carried out ^ hb general Aedus in 453 (p. 148 above): indeed, 
the primary olqect of that raid must have bem to stimulate the 
Germanic peoples to act for themselves. Certainly, in the period 
of confusion and defeat which followed, the East Roman govern¬ 
ment struck two blows at the Huns which showed clearly how 
well they understood the economic weaknesses of the nomads’ 
society. The first of these blows b revealed to us by an invalu¬ 
able fragment of Priscus which relates an incident in the careen 
of two of Attila’s sons.' We are tedd that in 468/9 the children 
of Attila sent an embassy to Leo to demand from the Roman 
government that the c 4 d markets should be restored along the 
Danube so that the Huns and Romans could mutually trade 
their surplus goods; Leo saw no reason why a people who had 
done so much damage to hb territoria should have the benefit 
of Roman exports, and the embassy was a failure. The demand 
that the markets skotdd bt rutortd gives us information which we 
learn from no other source: at some date before 468 the East 

' Prisegt, ^ S4S- tj ff. See p. 1)6 abow. 
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Roman govcmmeiit had fell itaclf strong enough to shut the 
market town* to the Hum, and had thereby dealt a dca^y 
blow at the continuance of Hun society in the form which it 
reached under Attila. The necessities of life could no longer be 
supplied to the Huns at large, and the Xoyda*5—so far u ^ 
survived—could no longer retain the outward marts of thar 
•ocial superiority. The precise date of this measure cannot 
recovered with certainty, but it is not Uk^ to have been endrely 
unconnected with a second and not dissimilar blow, which wm 
certainly delivered by Martian. We have seen above that the 
Huns, once they began to hght on a Urge scale, were unable to 
supply themselves with weapons and that they therefore found 
it n^ssary to import arms of all kinds (p. 17® above). By a 
law dating from 455yB—the morrow of the battle of the N^ao 
—Mardan forbade the export of all weapons to the barbanans 
and of aU materials for making weapons, and specifically mcn- 
tiooed bows, arrows, and sp<a».‘ This enactment u addi^ 
to the praetorian prefect of the East, who included in hu domi¬ 
nions the countries most exposed to the raids of the Huns: 
Thrace and Lower Moesia. Although the Uw was afterwards 
applied to other nations, there is Utile reason to doubt—con- 
ridering its date—that, when first pubUihcd, it was pnmanly 
directed against the Huns. When the result of the batUe of the 
Nedao became known, then, the East Roman government felt 
itsdf in a position to make use of its knowledge of the Hun 
economy. It therefore closed ibc market towns and cut off the 

enemy’s supply of weapons. With these measures we may date 
the end of the period of nomadic domination. 

Such were the stages of the ruin of the Hum. But it may be 
asked, in connexion vrith the first of these stages, whether a 
mere personal quarrel between the sons of Attila would be 
likely to set in motion the momentous scries of events which 

dmtroyed an empire covering the whole of central Europe. Un¬ 
happily we are unable to trace in the last years of AttiU’s reign 
or during the rule of his sons those conflicts betwew the different 
groups vriiich made up Hun society and which Lattimorc 
analyse in his brilliant account of the break-up of an imperial 
nomadic community. Attila, in so far as we can tell, was not at 
all In doubt whether his real interests lay in war and the con- 

• Ot Iv. 41. «,wi»hKfvrr ad toe, lodSwsk, Its-*?- T^law 
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quest of new territories, or in the collection of revenues from 
^e peoples whom he had already subjected; nor did the anti* 
thesis between those of hii followers who garrisoned the agri¬ 
cultural sul^ect peoples and those who stayed with him as a 
sort of military reserve become in any way apparent. In the 
present state ^ the evidence we must be content with stating 
the contradictions which were obvious enough in the fabric of 
Hun society in the time of Attila and perhaps before it On the 
one hand, as essential goods and some luxuries became readily 
available to the mass of the honemen, it became more and 
more imperative to provide greater and greater quantidcs of 
more costly luxuries for the Xov’^Os;, so as to dittinguisb them 
from their humbler comrades. This was a sodsd need of the 
utmostimportance,aswehavealreadysccn(p. 177above). On 
the other hand, the effort involved in providing these goods 
became so great, and the conquest such vast territories became 
so imperative, that the man-power of the Huns, which was always 
wesdc, beesune extended to its limits, and even then was unequal 
to the task of policing the vast number of the subject peoj^es. 
We have also guessed that the Huns to dispersed their forces in 
their effort to guard thdr subjects that tb^ found it necessary 
to abandon their pastoralism (p. 177 above). In other words, 
the productive resources of the Huns had been exceedingly 
primitive when they fint appeared in Europe; in the days of 
Attila, as a result of the manner in which their society had 
developed, they had no productive resources of their own at all 
—they depended entirely on their subjects and on the Eastern 
Romans. The more they tried to satisfy their major social need, 
the weaker became their military strength, on which their con¬ 
tinued existence as a nation depended. But this social need 
could of its very nature never be satisfied completely, so that 
when their strength finally became so dispersed that their sub¬ 
jects were able to throw off their yoke, the Huns had no longer 
any sources of food-supply at all, and Dengizech had to beg on 
the Roman frontier for land and for money with which to 
stock it* 

When Attila was dead and his sons defeated, the old turmoil 
and insecurity of nomsMl life returned to the itdppe, bringing 
greater chaos than ever before. Each petty chi^ sought to 
attract as many followers as he could, so as to subdue others and 
' Pritem, fnf. 98. 
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make them his vassals. As among the Mongols before the rise 
of Chinghis Khan, ‘the old society bad been 
a sene* of wild forays, of continual doertic^ (cf. ^Ichal), 
‘of the splitting up of groupings’ (cf. Dmgizech and Emac), 
‘a constant struggle’.’ We have a vivid picture of the fate of a 
descendant of Attila in the rixth century. Jordancs writes thus 
in his quaint Latin of a Hun called Mundo: 

•nam hlc Mundo de AttiUnis quondam origine descen^ Gepi- 
darum gentem fugiens ultra Danubhini in inculm loos nne ulhs 
terrae cultoribus divaganis et pl^ue abacumbui scamansque 
et Uttonibiu undecumque coUecth lurrem quie Herm diatw super 
Danubii ripam podtam occupans iWque agresii nm praedaeque 
iofiectem vidnis regem se sui grassatoribw fecerat. 
desperatum et iam de traditione sua dehberantem Petta lubv^ens 
e i^buB Sawniani cripuit, suoque regi Tbeodorico cum gratiarum 
acdone fixit lubiectum.* 


Mundo was lucky, however. After Throne s deaA he 
managed to join the Roman military service, and, u 
of the Soldien in Illyricum in 530, he drove off a band of Huns 
and other raiders.* Not many of Attila'i descendants can have 

been so fortunate as he. . 

aeariy the Huns have now reverted to a type <tf society 
cloMly resembling that which Ammianui knew, and the trib^ 
organisation based on blood rdadonship still continues ui 
existence, although higher forms of organisation, such as the 
confederacy, have entirely disappea^. Peisker (p. 3^) 
out that, even when a confederacy disintegrates and disappears, 
‘the camp, the clans, and in part the tribes also, retain an 
organic life’, and their deep roots survive among the people: 
indeed, Peisker even speaks of the ‘indestructibility’ of the clans 
and camps. We have explicit mention of them among the 
foUowen of Dengizech shortly after his father’s death, for his 
men comprised the tribes called Ultiinzures, Angisdri, Bittu- 
gures, and Bardorcs (p. 156 above). Now, a point of interest 
arises in connexion with the first of these, the Ultaniures. It 
will scarcely be denied that this tribe took its name from 
Ultzindur, the etnsmgumias of Atdla whom we have already met 


' Fok, p. ic6. 
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(p. 154 Above). According to Peiskcr (Lc.), tribal names arose 
very fit^uently on the steppe from the names of celebrated war 
heroes, real or legendary, a process which can be illustrated 
finom the Ottoman Turiu, the Seljuk Turks, the Chatagai 
Mongob, and the Nogai Tartan, among others.' Here we have 
an example of the process. Ultzindur, as a tcnstapoims of 
Attila, must have been a disdnguubcd man in the Hun empire, 
aithou^ we happen to hear of him on only one occasion. As 
soon as Attila u dead, Ultzindur gives tus name to a tribe. He 
has built up a following, and his men are prepared to trust him 
to restore their fortunes. And although he duappean and hb 
men transfer their allegiance to Dengizech, the name which he 
gave them lives on. 

We may conclude then that successful petty chieftains eventu> 
ally creatW new clam and new tribes, so that before long the 
steppe once again swarmed with such overbearing lords, like 
Attila's sons and Edeco and Chelchal and Mundo, each as 
wretcb«l and as quarrelsome as hb neighbour, and each 
ftrug^ing with the Empire or with other barbarians, or enlisting 
himself and hb men as mercenaries in the Roman or barbarian 
service, as we see so often in the pages of Procopius. But no new 
Attila and no new confederacy arose, because of the tremendous 
influx into eastern Europe of new and powerful nations in the 
sixtim of the fifth century and during succeeding decades 
(p. 159 f. above). 


' Ct Rcynoldi Hid Lopes, p.44. 




VIII 

ROMAN FOREIGN POLICY AND THE HUNS 


O N eftrtier pages we have tried to trace the varying attitnda 
of various Romans towards the Huns, and we shall gather 
up our results later. What we cannot do is to trace the reactions 
of the Roman government in the early days of the Huns. Our 
sources are too fragmentary to allow us to hazard even a sin^e 
sentence as to the outlook of the ministers of Theodosius I and 
Arcadius on the new invaden. It is not until we come to the 
feuties of the fifth century that the surviving extracts of Priscus’ 
work allow us to catch an occasional glimpae of the motives 
which inspired the policies of the various governments con* 
trolling the East. But if we are to form a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the two Emperors, Theodosius 11 and Mardan, who 
bore the brunt of the conflict and guided East Rome through 
the great storms of the mid-fifth century, we must not accept the 
judgements of Prisciu uncriUcally. The historian undoubtedly 
provides us with an accurate record of facts; but what of hb 
interpretation of those fads? We have no reason to suppose 
that he achieved an impartiality and otyectivity which were 
beyond the powers even of Thucydides. Indeed, it would be 
very surprising if Priscus, alone among ancient historians, were 
the victim of no prejudices and no partialities. Only an examina¬ 
tion of his own words can supply us with an answer to our 
question, What is the value of his interpretation of the facts 
which he records? 


1 

Social and political views were so closely intertwined in the 
days of the later Roman Empire, as indei^ they still remain, 
that we cannot hope to understand the one without some 
inquiry into the other. Now, Priscus’ social views are clear 
enough owing to the fortunate survival of his account of a 
curious incident which took place when he was in AttUa’s 
encampment (p. 113 above). One day, as he waited to inter¬ 
view Onegaius, he was accosted by a man who, in spite of his 
Hun clothing, addresMd him in Greek. He was, in fact, a 
native of Greece who had settled as a merchant in Viminacium. 
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He had proapered there for a cODsiderable time and had married 
a wealthy wife, but had been ruined when the city fell to the 

barbarians m 441. It was a Hun custom that thdr leading men 
should take the wealthier among the captives who fell into their 
hands, because these brought in a larger ransom than the poorer 
ones: and our merchant bad been g^ven to Onegesius. He had 
fought well for his new master in battles against the Ramans in 
443 and 447 and against the Acatairi in 448, and had purchased 
his freedom with the booty be took. He had married a Hun 
wife and was the father of several children by the time Priscus 
met him. He shared Onegesius’ table and lived in greater com¬ 
fort among the Huns than he had enjoyed as a prosperous 
merchant in Viminacium. Now, he point^ out to the historian 
that, were he sdll living in the Empire, his lot would be very 
different. In war-time, he said, a Roman was bound to perish 
owing to the incompetence of the army leaders and because the 
great mass of the inhalutants of the Empire were never armed 
to fight the invaders; hence no reristance was ever shown by the 
population as a whole. Yet peace was even more svretched and 
miserable than war owing to the pitiless collection of the taxes 
and the helplessness of the ciuzens before wealthy law-breakers: 
wbilc the latter could easily escape punishment, the poor man 
was powerless in the law-courts. He had inevitably to endure 
the lull rigours of jtntice—or injustice. His only hope was to 
die before a decision was given, for lawsuits dragged on endlessly 
and \’ast sums had to be paid out by the litigants as bribes. 

The humble merchants and traden of the later Empire rarely 
speak to us. It b charming to find that, when their voices can 
1 ^ heard, their words are 10 effective. Priscus was faced here 
by the most crucial problems presented by Roman society in 
his day—the insecurity of life due to the oppression of the tax- 
gatherers, the incompetence of the army, and the corruption of 
the courts. Our estimate of his ability to understand the most 
fundamental issues of contemporary society must be based 
on the answer which he made to this renegade mercbanl. 
Ammianus and Olympiodorus before him had protested with 
bitter anger against the social injustices of their times: what is 
Priscus’ attitude? His reply, which Gibbon (iii, p. 429) justly 
calls ‘a feeble and prolix declamation’, consists of almost in¬ 
credibly unreal and pedantic phrasa from the philosophical 
schook. He said that the men who had framed the Roman 
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coDititution were wise and good. They had ordiuned that part 
of the populatioa should be the guardians of the laws, part 
should exercise the profession of arms, aitd part should devote 
themselves to agriculture so as to feed those who defended them. 
The law*courts were scrupulously fair, and the protraaed 
nature of lawsuits was due soldy to a desire on the part of the 
judges to avoid a hasty or unf^ decision. It was absurd to 
assert that justice was weighted in favour of the wealthy—even 
the Emperor was subject to the laws. It may be oboerved that 
the Emperors themselves bad pretended to admit this last point, 
and, only twenty yean before the date of Priscus* conversation 
with the renegade, Theodosius had stated that ‘digna vox 
maiestate regnands legibtu alligatum se prinetpem profiteri; 
adeo de auctoritate iuris nostra pendet auctoritas’.* Yet Priscus* 
contemporary, the bishop Theodoret, takes a more realistic 
view. ‘Children are terrified by the bogy«man,’ be writes, 
*youths by pedagogues and schoolmasten, but to a man the 
most terrifying thing in the world it a judge, the law court, the 
heralds, etc.; and if the man be poor, his terror is doubled.** 
However, this was not Priscus’ opinion. The Romans, he went 
on, treat their slaves mcoc humanely than the Hun ruler treats 
hii subjects. The Romans, in fact, behave towards tbrir slaves 
IQce fathers or teachers, and correct their faults as they would 
those of their own children. On this point the historian is at 
one with the bishop. Masters, according to Theodoret, are the 
‘benefactors’ of their slaves, and Nature bids slaves defend their 
masten u children would their parents.* 

As Hodgkin (p. 79} says: ‘It is easy to see that Priscus felt 
himself to be talking as sagely as So^tes, upon whose style 
his reply is evidently modelled; but that reply has the fault so 
common with rhettmdant and diplomatists, cd* being quite up 
in the air, and having no relation to the real facts of the case.’ 
Priscus may have had mi^vings about the conditions obtaining 
in the Empire; but, if so, he has not included them in this &igid 
composition. Speaking to one who had fint'hand experience 
of the upheavals of the fiflh century, Priscus is complacent and 
content with the sUitus fM. He is a ‘safe* citizen, and would 
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have fcrtind &vour vrith Augmius, who it rtported to havt said, 
‘quUquU praetentem lUtum dvitatit commutari non voJet, et 
dvii et vir bonus eii’.» Whatever the validity of this attitude 
in the first century of the Empire, it was indefensible in Priscxis* 
time. The fact that he held it throws a sinister light on his 
ability to record with undentanding the history of hb age. 

IX 

Such being his outlook on sodal questions, let us try to find 
out if hit political opinions offer any parallel. We must proceed 
by considering the judgements mside by him in the fragments 
which are certainly authentic. These judgements are not very 
numerous, and owing to the character of the Exurpta dt Legs- 
tmubtu of Constantine VII, in which they are mostly preserved, 
they unfortunately do not deal directly with the internal politics 
of East Rome. Yet, such as they arc, they sitem to point clearly 
enough in one direction. 

Senator, consul in 436, is known to have attended the Cotmcil 
of Chalcedon in 451 as a patrician and to have been a corre¬ 
spondent of Theo^ret, who professes to rejoice that the Saviour 
continually heaped high offiu upon him. The chapd which he 
built to the archangel Michael in Constantinople, however, was 
considered by Justinian to be much too small and badly lighted 
to be suitable for an archangel.* Despite his high place in the 
cubiculum of Theodosius, Priscus shows considerable contempt 
for him, because, although he bad the rank of ambassador, he 
was not possessed of sufficient courage to visit Attita*s camp by 
land: instead, he went by sea to the military commander at 
Odessus (Varna), whose name was Theodulus.* This Theo- 
dulus and his associate Anatolius are clearly condemned for 
what Prisetu considered to be their craven attitude towards 
Attila when negotiating the treaty of 443.* Now Anatolius, the 
signatory of three major treaties with the Huns, was Master of 
Soldiers in the East in 438, and, apart from concluding a peace 
which terminated a war with Persia, he had built a stoa in 
Andoch which long ctmdnucd to bear his name.* He went on 
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to win further distinction! as cwuul in 440, patrician, Magiiltr 
aalitm pmsatalis., and a zealous adherent of orthodoxy at 
Chaicedon. None the less, PriKUS implicitly criticizes the 
mission of Anatolius and Nomus to Atdlain the spring of 450, ‘ 
and here i^ain his reason it the ambassadors’ attitude to the 
Hun, whom they heavily bribed into keeping the peace—or so 
the hw tnrian would like to su^cst. This Nomus, consul in 445 
after laying down the great post of Master of the Oilkes, is 
describ^^anepbew^Cyrilof Alexandria as haring, in 444, 
‘held in bis hands the contrt^ of the world’.* Of Theodulus 
nothing is known beyond what Priscus himself tells us; but it 
is clear that the others had vast induence at Theodosiut’ court, 
and widded only less authority than the eunuch Chrysaphius 
himself. When the people of Edcasa wished to call upon the 
greatest powen in the Eutem Empire, they shouted the names 
^Zeno (the enemy of ChryMphius: p. I3I C above), Anatolius, 
Nomus, Chrysaphius, Urbidus, who is otherwise unknown. 
Senator, and the Emperor.* The ambassadon attacked by 
Priscus were all close associates of the eunuch Chrysaphius and 
were clearly representatives of a policy of appeasing the foreign 
enemies of the Eastern Empire—and as such Attila looked upon 
them.* It is precisely for this policy that Priscus blames them; 
in each case he draws attention to what appeared to him to be 
tbdr lack of courage in dealing with Attila. He nowhere dwells 
upon the results aS this pdky, which, at the end of Theodosiui’ 
reign, had issued in a state of aifain far from unsatis&ctory to 
the Romans. The whole administration of Chrysaphius is cen¬ 
sured for this ‘timidity’ in face of the foreign enemies of East 
Rome in a curious passage where Priscus says that the govern¬ 
ment ‘obeyed every instruction of Attila, and considered what 
he commanded as the orders of a master’.* But here the his¬ 
torian is fair enough to go on to point out the tremendous 
difficulties under which Theodosius’ ministers were carrying on 
their nidations with the Huns. The Eastern Empire, he 
admits, was at this time threatened by the Persians, the Vandals, 
the Isauriaitt, the Saracens, and even the Ethiopians (p. 87 
above). But the very catalogue of the troubles of the govern- 
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ment reads suspiciously like an indictment of the policy which 
had allowed so many crises to arise simultaneously; and the 
words in which the historian sums up his description of the 
state of affairs, 2i6 Ttrorrovuijivoi ’Att^Xcv idipftTrcuov, 
certainly do tM>t spare the government' 

To all this there is a converse. Apollonius, a Inend of Zeno, 
is praised in warm terms for bis courageous answer to Attila’s 
threats during his fruitless embassy in the autumn of 450 (p. 143 
above). The historian's admiration for the men ofAs^us, who 
were actually bold enough to attack and defeat a body of 
Attila’s Huns in 443, is testified to by the disproportionatdy 
long account of tlK exploit in his p^:es.* Nor is this attitude 
cemfined to those who made a bold stand against the barbarians 
in the East. Priscus cannot hide his approval of the heated 
words addressed to Geiseric by a bishop odled, curiously enough, 
Bleda.' He also has a proud word to say of Aegidius, whose 
stubborn defence of the Western Emjnre against Godiic en< 
croachments won his admiration.* But the wannest words of 
fMtise in the whde of his extant work are given to Eupbemius, 
the Master of the Offices under Marcian and perhaps a relative 
ofthc Emperor. This eulogy can scarcely be ascribed altogether 
to the fact that Priscus himself had been Euphemius’ as 34 fm 
and therefore had close personal ties with him; the panegyric 
goes beyond what such a reiatiomhip would have demanded. 
The hbtorian says that under Marcian Euphemius had a general 
supervision of the entire policy of the government, and bad 
personally initiated the many b^eficial measures which marked 
that Emperor’s reign.* It is inconceivable that Priscus was not 
partly thinking of the new foreign policy initiated at the begin¬ 
ning of the reign, whereby the policy of Chrysaphius, who was 
himself put to death, was revened: payments inA subsidla to 
the Huns were stopp^ and a more warlike attitude was adopted. 

Finally it should be noted that the wd the 

trickery and deceit, by which Anagast and Chelcbal set the 
Goths and Huns at each other’s throats is greeted with no criti¬ 
cism by our historian.* It is even more revealing to find that, 
throughout the entire narrative of Maximinus’ embassy and its 
antecedenu and aftermath, Priscus utters no word of disgust 
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either attbecooceslmentfromMaximjnus of the ulterior purpose 
of his mutioa, or at the immorality of the planned assassination 
of the man with whom the diplomat was to negotiate. Most 
striking of all, Priscus all but openly expresses 1 ^ approval of 
the view of the men of Asemus, ‘that to swear a false oath for 
the sake of the safety of men of one’s own race is not peijury’.' 

It would seem then, at any rate on a superficial view, that 
Priscus was a strong patriot. Whoever facMl the barbarians, 
either in the West or in the East, with boldness and courage, 
and was prepared to answer them in their own coin, won his 
wannest admiration, while those who adopted the opposite 
attitude stand condemned in his pages. So strongly did he feel 
on the subject of resolute behaviour towards the Huns that, like 
another great historian of the later Empire,* he was prepared 
to condone and perhaps even approve practices which Roman 
Butbws of a less decadent day would have rejected—at any rate 
on paper-^ unworthy of the Emfnre. 

xtt 

Can we carry our inquiry farther? What is the basis of this 
pairiodtm? Light has recently been thrown on the whole qua* 
tion of the social reladons existing in the later Empire by the 
discovery that the Green and Blue ^tions in the circus of Con¬ 
stantinople and other dties represented, not merely rival com- 
pania of sportsmen, but two distinct social itrau: the Blues in 
general were supported by the landowning aristocracy and its 
dependants, whUe the Greens consisted rather of the merchants, 
traders, craftsmen, manufacturers, shippers, and the like.* Now 
we know that Theodosius II was so en^uriastic an adherent of 
the Green &ccion that his partisanship was vividly remembered 
by the populace at Qmstantinople for many geiterations. In¬ 
deed, the Greens induced the Emperor Maxuice on 4 August 
583 to name his son after Theodoaius, although the Blues wished 
the child to be called Justmian.* On the other band, Mardan 
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was a confinncd u]^o]der of the Blues,* a fact which can be 
traced dearly in his legislation; for his administration strongly 
favoured the landed aristocracy. True, Marcian himself in the 
second of his Novels states his ideal of an Emperor’s duty thus: 
’curae nobis cat utilitati humani generis providere.' But he 
attached a somewhat restricted meaning to the tenn Aamamm 
gemir, for Evagrius telk us bluntly that Marcian made K hb 
policy ToK tro^X^ kikttim 4 voi; dofoXfi -nXeOrev.* In 

fact, hu legislation wu aimed tdnxMt ocdurively at furthering 
tlie interests of the landed gentry. He restricted the number of 
senators liable for the expenrivc ofltce of the praetorship, and 
he abolbhed the/otttr, the tax on the property of senators, to 
mention only two of hu measures. It seems regrettable then 
that recent historians have not duagreed with Brihier’s condu* 
non that Marcian ’le r6vda comme 1 ’ un des meilleurs empereun 
qxii ait rdgnd k Constantinople’.* 

Now it is all but certain that the ill repute in which our extant 
authorities hold the government of 'nieodorius II u derived 
almost exdusively from the BjuaKlim of Piiscus. He too 
was responsible for the view, reported by later writers, that the 
reign d Mardan was another golden age,* as indeed for the 
landowning senate it probably was. On the other hand, we 
have seen above that the persons who are likely to have benefited 
from Theodosiui’ policy of subsidies to the Huns were the mer¬ 
chants, traders, and the like»~-in other words, the very people 
who supported the Greens. But Chrysaphius, wh<^ foreign 
policy Prisem condemns, was not only a warm partisan of the 
Greens, but was actually their irAr^ wd upooriirniti th«fr 
patron and champion, a fact to which hb vast power seenru to 
have been due.* Bearing in mind the importance and the 
all-embracing nature of the social struggle, which found its 
expresion in the conflict of the rival dreus factions, it would 
seem n priori likely that Priscua’ condemnation of the eunocJi 
and hb fbrdgn policy was largely due to hb soaal attitude. 
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Do the hints which have survived in his fiagmcnts support 
this view? 

A passage of the utmost importance for the understandinf, 
not only of Priscus’ outlodt, but also of the social basis for 
Chrysaphius’ policy, hu fortunately survived in the fifth of the 
historian’s fia^ents. Priscus comments here on the taxes 
which Theodosius was compelled to levy after the great Hun 
raid of 441/3 in order to pay the sums pledged to Attila by 
Anatolius’ Treaty of 443.' The historian contemptuously re- 
marics that the government pretended to make this treaty 
voluntarily, but in fact did so on compulsion and owing to a 
crushing fear of its ibo. The taxes had to be extracted more 
strictly than ever, be says, because of the foolish way in which 
the revenues were expended—much o( the money, for iiutance, 
was squandered on shows in the hippodrome and the amphi¬ 
theatre.* Everyone had to pay, says the historian; but he goes 
on to lament 0^ the hardships of those who bad been released 
from the land tax by Imperial fevour or by a decision of the 
law-courts. He bewails still more the (act that all senaton were 
compelled to contribute a fixed sum of gold over and above 
their regular taxm. The effect of the severe taxadon on the 
landed gentry is the only point against which Priscus really 
protests. There were striing chan^ of fortune, he says, for 
the tax-gatheren inflicted every indignity when collecting the 
money, 10 that those who bad long wealthy, ol 
fOidpcM;, had to sell tbdr furniture and the jewellery of their 
vriva in the maritet-place. This calamity, he goes on, befell the 
Romans—he means ol irdiXoi cCOofuovis among the Romans—in 
addition to the hardships caused directly by the war, so that 
many had recourse to suicide, by starving or hanging themselves. 

Now it would appear certain that Priscus has greatly over¬ 
drawn the sufferings of the senatorial das m this highly 
coloured, rhetorical picture. The amount which Theodosius 
undertook to pay to AtdU in 443 in a lump sum was 6,000 lb. 
of gold,* and it was presumably Urn amount which the sena¬ 
torial onb was called upon to find. That the payment of such 
a sum should have brought the senatorial class to the verge of 
ruin, as Piisctu would have us believe, is all but incredible. Wc 
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may suggest that there were approximately a,000 senators in 
the Eastern Empire at this time—the same number, in fact, as 
there were in the West at the same date'^aml that the incomes 
of some of them, although admittedly very few, can scarcely 
have fallen very far short of the figures given by Olympiodorus 
for the incomes of Western senators a few yean earlier, namely, 
10, 15, and even 40 c«nUnana of gold per annum. Perhaps we 
should halve these figures. Perhaps Eastern senators numbered 
even less than a thousand, and perhaps their highest incomes 
amounted to not much more than 15 unitmiria of gold. Even 
so, it would appear that an ordo containing such men would 
have been able to find 6,000 Ib. of gold, that is, 60 cMtHoria, 
without being reduced to selling their furniture and their wives’ 
jewellery. It was rumoured* that Cyril of Alexandria could 
afford to disbune 3,000 lb. of gold in bribes to state officials, 
and, although the rumour was doubtless false, it would have 
defeated its own purpose had it named an utterly impossible 
sum. Was the Patria^ then in control of riches equal to one- 
third of the entire capital possessed by the whole senatorial ord»? 

The sums paid by Theodosius to the Huns must be compared 
with those which other emperors of the same period judged it 
expedient to pay to other barbarians. Wc bear that Leo I 
( 457 ~ 74 ) undertook to pay 3,000 Ib. gold per annum to 
'Iheodoric Strabo in 473, and we are not told that there was 
any outcry in Constantinople when the agreement was made 
known.* Again, in 478 Zeno (474-^t) consented to give Thc>o- 
done 3,000 lb. of gold and 10,000 lb. of silver in a lump sum, 
as well as 10,000 soOdi per annum thereafter.* Although the 
treasxiry had then not yet recovered from Basiliscus* disastrous 
expedition against the Vandals in 468, we hear again of no out¬ 
cry. From these examples it would seem that when Anatolius, 
in his first treaty with Attila, undertook to pay 3 ,too lb. of gold 
per annum (p. 85 above), he stipulated a sum which was quite 
usual in the treaties struck between the Eastern emperors and 
their northern neighbours. It should also be remembered that 
Marcian was not opposed to subsidies as such. We know him 
to have paid out con^erable sums on hii eastern frontier,* and 
we have seen that he was willing to present money to Attila, 
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provided only that it was r^arded as a and not as tribute 
(p. 134 above). It is very tempting to believe that what Priscus 
object to was not the payment of money to the Huns, or even 
the size of the sums paid, but the manner in which the necessary 
amounts were raised inside the Empire. 

Another aigument can be drawn from what we know of the 
expensa incurred by Leo's great expedition against the Vandals 
in 468, which cost the treasury more than 100,000 lb. of gold, 
that is, 1,000 miKBeria—iAos ., .ttriTroropoiHxpnu^rrwv, 

in the words of a poeL‘ This expenditure reduced the State 
almost to bankruptcy for nearly a generadon, but the money 
simply could not have been raiUd at all if the senatorial class 
was as poverty-stricken in 443 as Priscus wishes to suggest. 
Indeed, considering Marcian's abolition of the foUis and his 
remission of arrears of taxes (a procedure, incidentally, which 
always favoured the wealthy), it seems scsucely credible that he 
should have left over 100,000 lb. of gold in the treasury at his 
death, if the treasury had been empty and the upper classes 
drained dry at his accession.* 

We have repeatedly had occasim to observe that Priscus* 
Hititty is primarily a literary effort, and not a scientific 
history. His indictment of Theodosius’ taxation policy contains 
one of those Jluetdi against which we have had continually to be 
on our guard. He states that the senators, in order to raise the 
fuiru dcmaiKicd of them by the Emperor’s tax-gatherers, had to 
tell, not only their hrnrXa, but also t6v K&ryov t£v ywoneSv. I 
believe this statement to be nothing more than an illustration 
of PriKus’ appreciation of Eunapius. The phrase, like the 
account of the Huns’ manner of crossing into the Crimea at 
the outset of their career, b something which Prisciu found in 
the work of Eunapius and took over with little change into hu 
own book. For Zoiimus, in a chapter where he is paraphrasing 
Eunapius and wisha to indict the financial policy of Theo¬ 
dosius I, writes as follows of that Emperor’s exactions: oOydp 
XpAporra p6vov dXXi Kxl ywonalos k6ouos md ndoa . . . Crrrip 
T0V Trreyufvw I2I2oto The phrases in their contexts 
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»re too similar to allow us to suppose that the likeness between 
them is a mere coincidence. The £act is that Priscus knew and 
valued his Eunapius, the Eastern senators remained in pos¬ 
session of their vaduables, and thdr wives continued to enjoy 
their trinkets. 

The p<^y of Theodosius and Chrysaphius in railing money 
to meet Attila*s demands in 443 struck at the pockets of the 
senatorial class; but, at their expense, it showed some regard for 
the well-being of the taxpayen as a whole. How else could the 
money have been raised without causing univcnal hardship in 
the Eastern provinces? 

There is an excellent parallel to such a reaction on the part 
of the large landowning class towards a similar policy of buying 
off the barbarians by means of a capital levy rather thsm by 
engaging in a war: it too was a case in which the issue of the 
war would have been doubtful, and the expense involved would 
have been much greater than the capital sum whose payment 
made the war unnecessary. In 408 Alaric sent an embassy to 
Rome demanding payment for his recent services. The treasury 
was empty arid the sum demsmded by Alaric could not be raised 
at once out ofthe regular taxes. Hence, since peace at that time 
was altogether essential, Honorius’ government considered it 
necessary to exact a contribution from those who possessed 
ready money, that is, the senators. The matter was put before 
the ^nate and the question whether war should be declared 
upon the Goths was debated at Rome. During the debate the 
war party in the Senate asked Stilicho why he was refusing to 
fight, and why be was vrilling to purchase peace with a money 
payment to the disgrace of Roman honour. Stilicho defended 
his policy to such effect that, in the words a Greek historian, 
‘since everyone was convinced that he had made out a just case, 
the Senate resolved to pay Alaric 4,000 lb. of gold so as to 
preserve the peace; the majority voted, however, not from 
choice,'but because they were afhud Stilicho. Indeed, Lam- 
padius, a man of high birth and rank, shouted out in Latin, 
turn «st ista pax ud patHo ssmAtiiu’.* Now the fact that the 
matter was debated in the Senate indicates that everyone 
knew beforehand that the senators would have to bear the 
expense if Alaric’s terms were accepted. Hence their patriotic 
and warlike phrases merely concealed their anxiety for their 
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]yunes.* We can scarcely be wrong in supposing that many 
Eutem senators saw the justice of Theodosius* case in 443, but 
only voted fiw it because they were afraid trf" Chrysaphius: ‘et 
acqutun postxilare videtur, et ego tamen non censeo quod petit 
tribucndum’. The only ^ficrcnce was that the pdicy of 443 
was supported by a handful of comparatively high-mind^ 
senators, Anatolius, Nomus, Senator, and the othcn, who them¬ 
selves stood to lose by the i^cy which they advocated. Their 
opponents have found a mouthpiece in Prtsctis. 

it is clear then that we must modify our statemei^t that 
Priscus was a warm patrioL He dislilced the seemingly timid 
foreign policy of CluTuphius because the social class with 
which be sympathized st^ to lose by that policy. He was 
loyal, not to the Empire as a whole, but to a single class within 
it. It is difficult to avoid the impression that in this respect he 
marks a retrogression from the outlook of Olympiodorus, who 
was sharply critical of the grossly unequal distribution of wealth 
prevailing in the Empire of his day, and even from that of 
Ammianus, who, despite his ties with some members of the 
Senate, was more than uneasy at their grotesquely large fortunes 
and the political use which they made of their economic power. 
Priscus’ outlodc approximates rather to that of his successor in 
the series oflate Gr^ historians, Malchus of Philadelphia, who 
latterly attacked the financial policy of Leo I,* largely because 
he paid subridia to the barbarians so as to preserve peace;* yet 
Malchus seems to have admined that Leo won great posthumous 
fame among ol ira\Xo(.* 

It seems fair to conclude then that astudy of Prisciu’ character 
and outlook, b so far as they can be reconstructed from the 
remains of his work, reveals that his attack on the financial 
policy oTTheodorius II and Chrysaphius results from prejudice 
and unfair partiality. This policy, as we have seen, was calcu¬ 
lated to lay the exceptional financial burdens of the Empire 
upon those who could best afford to sustam them. Priscus, a 
supporter of the senatorial ord), misrepresents the endeavour of 
the Empwr, exaggerates the burden shouldered by the senaton, 
and implies that the entire population of the Eastern provmces 
was oppressed. It is sufficient to bear b mind that, if Theo- 
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dosius and bis ministen had in fact been oppressive tyrants, the 
Emperor’s name would not have been a symbol vividly remcm* 
bered by the Greens in 583, over 130 years after his death.* 
Indeed, Priscus himself, in a curious passage of his worli, seems 
to have been compelled to admit the wide support enjoyed by 
Chrysaphius. In the crisis of the eunuch’s career in the autumn 
of 449, when hit life was being demanded, not only by Attila, 
but 1^0 by the Isaurian Zeno, the Master of Soldlcn in the 
East (p. 131 f. above), Priscus tells us explicitly that ‘everyone 
gave Um good wishes and support’.* It is not our btuincss to 
ask here why the historian felt it necessary to make this admis* 
sion; it must have gone a long way toward destroying the case 
which he had been trying to build up in the earlier boob of his 
history. It is only necessary to point out that, coming as it docs 
from an enemy of Chrysaphius, its significance could scarcely 
be exa^erated. 

IV 

It may be objected, however, that Theodosius should not 
have remained content to buy oft Attila. Why did be not face 
him boldly and put a stop to his exaction of tribute by firm 
military measures? Those who believe that Theodotius' govern¬ 
ment should have endeavoured to destroy the power of the 
Huns in a series of military campaigns have overlo^ed, I think, 
the essential nature of a conflict carried on by a settled, agri¬ 
cultural society, like that of the Romans, against a mobile, 
nomadic one, such as that of the Huns. Yet even as early as 
the fifth century s.o. the difficulties of such a struggle were ffilly 
realized by Herodotus, who writes (iv. 46. 3): toSoi ydp 
TifxHC ij bcnophrec, fcptotxoi idvris ir&vns (uoi limoTo^^ra, 
irf) drr* dpdrov dXX’ drrr6 KTT]viuv, ohe^pord tI 041 $ hrl 
jevyiov, KOf oCk dv ftnectv odroi duoxoi tikoI Anopot irpooufoynv; 
In other words, the entire population and all the property of a 
nomadic community are so mobile that it causes them little 
trouble to disappear entirely out of the way of an approaching 
hostile army. Also, the cost of equipping a punitive expedition 
against a nomadic community is ikr greater than any return 
that could be expected fiom booty, captives, or the like. The 
Chinese court was racked for long ages by debates as to whether 
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the Hsiung-nu should be fou^t or pUcated with ‘gifts’, and Ac 
wis^t counsellors would ordinirily never countenance a policy 
of military expansion into the domains of the nomads. And so 
we find that throughout the entire history of the Huns no 
Roman government, either in the East or in the West, ever 
dispatched a punitive force against them—except once, and 
this one case is the exception that proves the rule: Marcian sent 
an army into Hun country in 452 when the bulk of the Hun 
force was engaged in Italy, and it seemed potiiblc to induce 
the subject Germans to rise against the small garriMn which 
had been left to watch them (p. 148 above). When did such an 
opportunity present itself to Theodosius? If we blame the 
•feeble and timid’ Theodosius for sending out no such expedi¬ 
tion, we leave ourselves open to the objection that we have 
overlooked the realities of the position in which he fijund him¬ 
self. The cost of such an expedition would have been enormous, 

the results negligible, and the damage to the Huns minute. It 
is true that Attila, especially in his later yean, had sacrificed 
some of his mobility. He derived tribute and food-supplies 
from fixed areas of central Europe, and therefore could not 
profitably have abandoned it.* Nevertheless, a temporary re¬ 
treat, if he had been so minded, from part of it would have 
brought him comparatively little loss, w^e on the open plains 
of the steppe be would have had an excellent opportunity of 
destroying an entire Roman army. On the other hand, if we 
blame Theodosius for sending out no punitive force, we mu« 
remember that a nomad retaliatory expedition is apt to be 
conducted with such ferocity that the depopulation of large 
territories and even the destruction o( agriculture itself might 
wdl be the only reward reaped in return for the expense of the 
original punitive campaign.* 

It is scarcely a digression to indicate briefly here the difficulties 

in which the Romans found themselves when Hun prisoners fell 
into their hands. Their position is illuminated by a passage of 

■ The kaorLMChkfcnauiipiMst,wiikhPriwi»vWi«d. Mould hAveoMhlai 

tittle, for it wu Rwch loi debonu thu it egamnety wppiMed; Ke T h o wp t on, 
JHS. Ixv, IM5, If*, tet (t. Sente itonMlic patpk* even pommei Uwia at ihw 
ewt. 04. BwM at ibe OiKwtm CTbupitylMt, vU. R ij], e^oSw of the Kidarite 
HtiM (Priteu^ p. $49. 3a). 

' The poou it CKcUcncly ufued by Lattmece M tevenJ pMtages or lui 
AiiM FimtAn ^Oum, op. pp, $90 &.; at. Mria, Cmgr. Jtmn. xd, 1990, p- >9, to 
both of vrWeh trorb I am betvt))' indebted here. 
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Sozomen referring to the campaign of Uldis in Thrace in 409.' 

It will be recalled chat the Huns on that occasion weresupportcd 
by a large company of the Sdri, many of whom were captured 
by the Romans in the rout. Sozomen tells us the fate of the 
prisoncn. They were a nation of nomads and presented the 
Eastern government with a pretty problem, for, being nomads, 
it was not easy to know what to do with them in captivity. It 
was impossible to leave them concentrated in Thrace, whence 
they could easily break out and recross the Danube. The 
government therefore sold some of them at a cheap rate—pre¬ 
sumably no buyers could be found who were prepared to pay 
heavily for nomadic eoUn (if the phrase be allowed). The 
government accordingly was comp^ed to give oihen away 
gratis, merely binding the owners not to keep th«n in Con¬ 
stantinople or indeed in Europe: they were to be shipped across 
the lea. Even so, an enormous multitude of the Scin could not 
be disposed of: landowners would not accept them even as a 
free gift, and the ecclesiastical historian saw numben of them 
scattered over the foothills and spurs of Mount Olympus in 
Bithynia, presumably acting as shepherds on Imperial estates. 
We have no such description of the fate of Hun prisoners, Iwt 
it cannot be doubted that they presented thw captors with 
precisely the same puzzle. They were of practically no use on 
the land; the only hope was that they would be willing to join 
the Imperial army and serve as mercenaries against theur feUow 
countrymen. This hope apparently did not exist for the men <rf 
Asemus when they captured some of the Huns who assailed 
their city. It is tigriificani to read that, as soon as they captxired 
them, they put them to death.* , 

In all, it U idle to speak of the ‘weakness’ of Chrysaphius 
poUcy on the Danube frontier. No other course was open to 
him than a policy of subsidies, and the ‘strength’ Marcian m 

452 was derived from an entirely new simation which arow in 
the Hun empire shortly after bis accemon. As for Marcians 
policy in 451, we have already seen that it was charactenz^ 
\m by strength than by foUy. It is true, of course, that the 
policy adopted by Theodosius* government was not always 
successful: it faded to avert the great invasions of 441 -3 and « 7 ; 
In 441 the policy which the Emperor afterwards pursued had 
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not yet been inidAted.'vThe government, accustomed only to 
comparatively minor rsudi, had not yet ftilly realined what mw 
with the nomads meant: hence their hesitation about surrender¬ 
ing the Hun subjeett who were alleged to be in the Imperial 
service, and about handing over the bishop of Margus. The 
exactiem of a capital levy from the senaton illustrates the 
desperate anxiety ol the government to maintain peace and 
prevent a repetition of the events of 44i>3: the great invasion 
had shown them the correct policy to pursue. Within a few 
weeks of the restoration of peace Theodosius took steps to ensure 
that a fiTfiiittf invasion ctMild never take place again, and we 
have a vivid memorial of his efforts in the Novel of ti September 
443 addressed to Nomus, a man who was henceforth to be so 
closely identified with his policy (p. 88 above). It is extremely 
unfortunate that, owing to the loss of the relevant part of Priscus' 
work, we do not know why the invasion of 447 was launched by 
Attila, but we have seen reason {p. 90 abwe) to suspect that 
the blame did not lie on Th^doeius and his ministers. 

It is not difficult then to see why the financial and military 
policies of Theodosius and Cbrysaphius have been misrepre¬ 
sented by our primary authority. Priscus' close association with 
Maximinui ai^ especially with Eupbemius, the powerful Master 
of the Offices, who reversed every aspect (£ the preceding 
administration's policy, would seem to indicate that, although 
he himself was not a member the highest society in Con¬ 
stantinople, yet be certainly shared its outlook and resented its 
being called upon to endure alone the financial burden which 
Chrysaphitu’ policy imposed. Secondly, his inadequate under¬ 
standing of i^tary affairs rendered him both incapable of 
seeing the necessity for that policy and also unsympathetic to 
the group of comparatively enlightened senators whose under¬ 
standing of the military postion was greater than his. Ghry- 
saphius* pdicy, which th<^ supported, was calculated to save 
from iiscneased financial hardship the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion of the East, which was suffering severely in these years from 
bad harvests, epidemics, aixl earthquakes.' 

V 

A final point calls for elucidation. If Theodosius'government, 
when directed by CSuysaphius, had in fact had the interests of 

’ See p. 90 abme, end eil Newoeiu^ quoted on p. 300 bdow. 
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the majority of the Eastern poptilation at heart, why is h that 
the histctfical tradition is almost unanimous in condoning the 
eunuch? The answer is not difficult to iind. Althouglt other 
historians narrated the history this administration, the 
tuu Histoty of Priscus was universally recognized as the standard 
authority for the events of the yean in question. This standard 
authority was biased and contained unfoir judgements, as we 
have seen. Now the subsequent historians, whose wor^ have 
survived, were in almost all cases orthodox Christian writers 
who, even before they read Prisctis, were prejudiced against 
Theodosius and his minister on sectarian grounds; for Theo¬ 
dosius, in his later years, and especially Chrysaphius, the godson 
of Eutycha, were ardent and notorious heretics. Consequently, 
when these historians read Priscus’ harsh strictures on the 
Emperor and the eunuch, they accepted them gladly and un- 
criticsdly, and incorporated them in their own works. At the 
same time, it is worth pointing out that the contemporary 
ecclesiastical historian Socrates is warm in his praise of the 
Emperor. Admittedly it would have been unsafe for Socrates 
to publish a work wUch openly criticued Theodosius; but, if 
his attitude were critical, he could at least have removed the 
warmth from his eulogies.' 

That Ncstorius condemned Tbeodoaui severely and for very 
personal reasons was to be expected. But be also draws our 
attention to a iact which helps us to understand the attitude of 
the orthodox Christun writers. In order to obtain money with 
which to pay Attila,* Theodorius, acting through Chrysaphius,' 
compellod the Church to contribute, and Flavian, the Patriardi 
of Constantinople (447-9), made bis oflering to the welfare of 
his flock with the utmost ill will. The Emperor commanded, 
writes Ncstorius (p. 34R)> 

‘that whaUtitr was Au should be exact«rd with insult* and that no 
respite should be granted unto him [Flavian], so that he was con¬ 
sequently constrained to send word unto the Emperor that be had 
not possessions of his own, because be was poor, and that not even 
the poasewons of the church, if they were sold, would suflke to 
pay the quantity of gold whidi was being exacted of him. But be 
had the holy vemeli of the church, which he and the eniperois his 

' or. csp. Socrsie*, viL ss. 

* So Sewk, vj, p. wbo on thk point fa cenainh’ riciii- 
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ancctton had placed therein, and he aaid, “I must melt them down, 
because I am driven to do so by force”. But the Emperor then satd, 

“I want not to know this, but the gold I do want in any way whatso¬ 
ever”.* 

Since he sought only wAcI war dw, the Emperor’s reply was not 
inapt. Flavian, however, proceeded to have the church veasets 
mdted down in public so as to cause as much ill feeling as pos¬ 
sible. Whatever the lactlessnem of Theodosius’ procedure, one 
would have thought that he had some moral claims upon Ac 
wealth of the Church, for, as Nestoriui (p. 363) himself admits, 
the people ‘had been worn out with patilences and famines and 
failure of rains and hail and heat and marvellorn earthquakes 
and captivity and fear and Sight and all kinds of ills.... A two¬ 
fold upheaval on the part of the barbarians and the Scythians, 
who were destroying and taking everyone captive, had shaken 
them and there was not even a single hope of rescue’, a pamage 
in which the hereiiarch refers to Aitila’s two invasions of 441-3 
and 447. 

These factors account for the unfavourable picture of Theo¬ 
dosius and Qirysaphius drawn by most of our orthodox Chris¬ 
tian authorities. On the other hand, the Monophysite Zachariah 
of Mitylcnc mentions Theodosius often, always with respect and 
never with criticism; his abuse is reserved for Marcian. The 
humble John Malalas, also apparently a Monophysite, although 
he had Priscus’ work to hand, thought to well of Th^omus 
that he writes: ‘The Emperor Theodosius was hdd in high 
repute, being loved by all the people and ^ the senate.’ His 
enthusiasm leads him into exaggeration in these last three 
words: the majority of the landowming class had little reason 
to love Theodosius.’ 

It is difficult to see how we can subscribe to Priscus’ judge¬ 
ment on Chrysaphiut, whom Theodosius loved, says John 
Malalas, <b$ irdw cCmpcirii bvra. He was the ‘patron and cham¬ 
pion’ of the Green faction, which was so bitterly opposed to the 
landowners; and in the end he lost his life not merely becatue 
he was charged with extortion—considering what his policies 
had been, this was inevitable as soon as a ‘senatorial’ Emperor 
came to the throne. Charges against him could easily be found, 
for, in Bury’s words, ‘the system of raising revenue in the later 
Roman Empire was so oppressive that there is perhaps no 
■ Mtlalai, p. SJB. St Bom. 
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Emperor*—and no minister, we may interpolate—Vbom a 
hostile critic could not have made out a case for charging with 
a deliberate design to ruin his subjects’.* But Cbrysaphim was 
not merely executed for esetortion; he was put to death also 
dx irpeordrnv Mcd irdrpwva tOv irpocHvow.* His policies were 
correspondingly popular. His finandal policy sdmed at the 
welfare of otbtf elements in the population than the land* 
ownen. The failure of bis religious policy i^ked an important 
stage in the process by which the Empire lost the affections of 
the great masses of the Eastern provinces for ever and prepared 
the way for the Arabs. The humble tradesmen and artisaiu 
of the capital remembered his master with affection until at least 
the end of the sixth century. It is essentially because of the anti- 
senatorial character of their administration that our authorities 
paint so dark a picture of the attitude of Theodosius and Chry* 
saphius towards the Huns. Not the least portion of the blame 
must be borne by Priscus. 

' Lutr it«NM E, p. mB. 
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CONCLUSION 

W E have now tried to recoratnict the stOf7 of the political 
and military activitiei of the Huns between the time of 
their first assault upon the Ostrogoths and the disappearance 
of Atdla’s SODS in the confusion which followed their father^s 
death. We have also tried to describe the form of sodety in 
which the Huns lived and the changes which transformed that 
society and eventually brought about its downfall. In both 
efforts, however, we have been gravely handicapped by the 
deplorable sute of the evidence. In the first case, for instance, 
we are completely ignorant of the extent and organization of 
the Hun empire in the yean immediately before Bleda and 
Attila became its leaders, and we have no precise information 
as to the part played by Attila, ttiU less by Rua, in building up 
that empire and in expanding it. When we turned to discuss 
Hun society, we found that only an obcasional and incidental 
phrase survived to throw a dim light on a few of their institu- 
tkiDS. Were it not for two or three pas^ig words of Priscus, for 
example, we could say nothing whatever as to the type of family 
organization which existed among the Huns. A sentence placed 
by the same author in the mouth of one of his characters is the 
Mle direct evidence that the Huns extorted supplies of food 
finrn their subjects—though admittedly in this case we could 
have inferred the practice even in the total absence of any 
direct testiosony. 

It is very improbable, however, that any new literary evidence 
will make its appearance, and, since few startling revelations 
can be expected from the archaeological material, at any rate 
in the immediate future, it may be desirable to set down one or 
two conclusions of a general nature. We shall tint discuss the 
current belief that, in tome tense or other, Attila was possessed 
of genius, that he was, in fact, a ‘great man’, and that it was 
only his outstanding penonsdity that kept the Hun empire 
together. Then we shall turn to the question of the general 
significance of the achievements of the Huns for the development 
of Europe. How would Eur(^>ean hlst«y have been affected 
if the Huns had never come in contact with the Goths and 
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Romans, and had instead directed their attention towards, say, 
the Persians or the Indians? 


1 

A view generally, if not universally, hdd by historians of the 
later Roman Empire is that the ascendancy of the Huns was 
entirely dependent on the genius of Atdla. Without him, it 
is said or implied, there would have been no Hun empire 
comparable to that which he ruled; and when he died, the 
immediate collapse of the empire was inevitable.' Neither 
proposition, in my opinion, can be maintained. 

The lint is certainly false, because there was in fact an enor* 
moiu Hun empire before Attila. We are expliddy assured that 
Attila ruled over more peoples than any of ^ pr^ecesson, but 
the very source which mendons this implies simultaneously that 
the realm of Rua and Octar was by no means a small one, but 
was indeed comparable to his.* In fact we find that, a few 
years aRer Octar had b^n engaged somewhat to the east of 
the Rhine, Rua was interfering in Italian poUdes and threaten¬ 
ing the East Romans on the Danube. Their sphere of activity 
was obviously enormous. Atdla therefore differs fiem Chinghis 
Khan in that he received his empire ready-made—or almost 
so—firom the hands of his predecessors, whereas the Mongols of 
Chinghis' youth and even middle age were still the same petty, 
disunited pastoral tribes they had always been. It is regretuble 
that we know nothing of ^e process which united the Hun 
tribes into the confederacy which Atdla subsequently led. 
Perhaps the foimdcis of the confederacy were Rua himself and 
his brothers. If so, their services to Attila were as great as those 
of Chinghis to his successors, and endtle them to a measure of 
fame—or notoriety—greater than Attila’s. 

The second of these propoadons, that the collapse of the 
empire was inevitable as soon as Attila died, it disproved by the 
very fact that Chinghis bad successors as capable as himself. 
There is no inherent reason why a nomadic empire should not 
outlive its founder. To those who try to explain the Hun empire 
in psychological terms, a sufficient answer is that there was no 
' ThoM who approach the Hma from the ueppe nxber than Aon the Roinao 
Empire do Mt ecree; me, br ex a mp l e . LattinMee, p. StS- 
' Jotdanm, GH. mv. i8o '■ aamciue AitOa patre (cnitw* Mundnico, cun« 
fhere lermaai Octar e» Roa*. ^ ante Attilam wt"U» 
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psychological reason why AttUa should not have been succeeded 
by am Ogdai or a Kublat Khan or a Tamburlaine. In a word, 
the circumstances of neither the beginning nor the end of the 
Hun ascendancy depended exdurivcly or even maunly on the 
personal character or abilities of any one individual. 

What reason is there then to speak of the 'genius’ of Attila? 
Was he a military genius? It may be doubt^. True, he was 
able easily to defeat the East Romans in 441-3- But in 441 be 
penetrated their defences when there was nobody present to 
resist him,' and in 443 he merely defeated troops who had been 
hastily transhipped from Sicily, where they had been out* 
manoeuvred by the Vandals and had subsequently had 
their morale sapped by living in idle, passive conditions for 
several yean on end. In 447, when Attila engaged the unim* 
paired forces of the East, he won a victory only at the cost of 
bloody losses. The one sentence of an ancient author which 
relates to the circumstances of the battle on the river Utus does 
not suggest that the victory was won by a military genius.* But 
let lu waive these considerations. Let us suppose that, in fair 
and open fight, Attila twice trounced the armies of Eastern 
Rome. Was he therefore a military genius? Two victories over 
an army whose basis rested on the colonate and whose rear was 
no more hostile to the enemy than to its own forces do not 
entitle him to the term 'genius’. The true measure of his 
generalship is revealed by hb fortunes in Gaul, when he fought 
the Western Germans whose society was not yet riven by such 
class struggles as paralysed the Romans. The saddles heaped 
into a funeral pyre on the plains of Champagne—even if the 
anecdote is mythical—are a symbol of his utter failure. On 
ground of his own choosing, with his forces at the peak of their 
success, facing disunited and suspicious allies, hu generalship 
succumbed to the courage of a free peasantry. 

Perhaps, then, when historians sp^ of the genius of Attila, 
they refer to his diplomatic abilities? Surely the judgement 
must be reversed. Success in the West in 451 was not impossible. 
Given a correct diplomadc preparation, Visigoths and West 
Romans alike could very probably have been overcome. Three 

' ProoopMM, Dt iW. iv. 5- 6. 

* ataicriliaia, Okron. Mm. U, p. dt, t.a. 447 'Anii(iicku nu|iMer militiM in 
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Em Romam on other occaiiceii, hb enoria f.aa. 441,44s, fltc. 
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so? 

conditions should have been fulfilled by a general in Attila's 
pocition in the summer of 449, and all three were brushed aside 
by him. 

First, the Visigoths and West Romans should have been 
tackled separately. Attila seems at first to have been aware of 
this. It was his original plan to settle with the Vuigoths while 
still claiming to be the friend of Ravenna. From his own point 
of view, it was of great importance to adhere strictly to this 
plan, for, whatever the limitations of Aetius in other respects, 
he was clearly a general of unusual ability. But, in fact, Attila 
allowed his pUn to become obscured when he received the 
invitation of Honoria. His clumsy handling of her appeal united 
the Wat against him. Indeed, when we consida what the 
relations of Raveima and Toulouse had been in the decada 
preceding 451, we may fairly conclude that only a bungler of 
the first order could have thrown Aetius and Theodoric into 
each other’s arms. This indeed was a it mdirt. 

Secondly, more use should have been made of Geiseric. For 
one reason or another the Vandal was very anxious that Attila 
should attack the Visigoths. Naval descents on Italy in 452, if 
noton Gaul in 451, should therefore have accompanied Attila’s 
own thrusts on land. Yet we hear of no effort to stir Geiseric 
into activity, although he had spent his life in atucks on the 
Watem Romans. History knows rffew commanden who have 
thrown away so willing and so efikient an ally. 

The third reason why it seems impossible to agree that Attila 
was a diplomat of exceptional ability is the most comp<^ing of 
all, and can be stated very briefly. It is this: that after his flight 
to the Huns in 448 we hear no more of Eudoxiui (p. 127 above). 
If Attila had put himself at the head of the Bagaudae, Visigoth 
and Roman alike could have been swept out of Gaul in a few 
months; but, in fact, the Armoricans are listed among Acdus’ 
allia at the Catalaunian Plains. 

Clearly the case has now been reduced ai chsmitan. Attila 
could not possibly have appeared u the champion of a revolted 
peasantry. Parasitic marauders, such as the Hum, have other 
usa for peasants. In Attila’s eya the followers of Tibatto and 
Eudoxius were no different from the followers of his sulyected 
German kings: they were simply potential luppUers of grain and 
livestock to feed his men. It is inconceivable that he should 
have used them as allia. Their purpose was to overthrow the 
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landlords of Gaul. Attila bad no desire to overthrow landlords 
u such: he was himself the largest landowner in Europe. The 
abilities of Attila, then, were limited by the limitations of the 
society which prcduced him. The Huns could never have pro> 
duced a diplomat of genius, because the organization of their 
society was such that they could never really possess a true ally, 
and no one in Europe, not even Aedus himself, can have 
Kriously believed that they could. 

If we insist, then, that so striking a figure must have had 
•ome measure of greatness, we may turn to an observation of 
Mommsen’s. Mommsen gave it as his opinion that Attila’s 
greatest achievement was probably bis strengthening of the 
central authority among the Huns.‘ Of this, to be sure, we 
cannot be endr^ certain: we do not know to what extent the 
posidon of the military leader insde the confederacy had 
altered between the days of Rua and those of Attila. Neverthe* 
less, it seenu highly probable that in this matter Attila marked a 
dtsdnet advance on his predec e ssor. Until the closing years of 
hit life Rua bad been content to rule only a portion of (he Huns: 
hit brother Octar, and doubtless Mundiuch too, had shared hit 
power. But even when he became sole ruler on Octar’s death 
in 430, he had been unable to compel all the Hun tribes to give 
him ^eir allegiance.* The tiib^ leaders of the Amilzuri, 
Itimari, Tunsuret, Boisd, and the others (p. 71 above) sought 
to preserve the independence they had enjoyed before the days 
of Rua’t confederacy. They resisted the forces which were 
making for unity on the steppe, and Rua died before he could 
impose his authority over ^em. On the other hand, Atdla’s 
power was subject to no limitation aAer his murder of Bleda in 
445, and we have'seen that in 449, when Friscus visited him, 
his authority was absolute and autocratic (p. iGz above). It is 
difficult to believe that, as early as Rua’s day, the Huns had 
surrendered their rude liberties so completely. We may agree 
then vrith Mommsen. Attila’s greatness lay in his remarkable 
insight into the potentialities of Hun society. He saw the direo 
tion in which the changa taking place in that society in his day 
were tending. He realized more dearly than any of his pre¬ 
decessors that, if all the tribes could be united under an un¬ 
questioned and absolute leader, the Huns would form an 
unparalleled instrument for the exploitation of the peoples of 
* fin. Silt, ir, p. 53p. ‘ PriKW, tn^. 1 MC. 
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central Europe. Without unity and a strong central power the 
Huns would have disappeared with as little stir as many a 
‘Scythian’ people before them. Not only did Attila realize the 
potentialities of his people, but he also proved able to put his 
ideas into practice. It it unlikely that he instituted the >«Ydass, 
for Uldis seems to have had similar subordinates (p. 58 above), 
and Berichus’ father would appeair to have been something like 
a Xeydt in the generation before Attila (p. 163 above). But it 
seems very probable that Attila develops the institution and 
gave it its finsd form. Instead of relying on the unruly and 
^vided tribal chiefi, he based his power on vassals like Onegesius 
and Berichtis and ^eco, who were bound to him personally 
by an inviolable allegiance without the handicap cf tribal 
obligations. 

In the complete absence of a description of Hun society under 
Rua, no argument on these lines can be at all certsdn. Yet it b 
unlikely that Mommsen's judgement was far astray. But even 
if we subscribe to hb view ct Attila, we must admit that Rua 
had laid the foundations of hb nephew’s greatness. 

It 

Let us turn to the Huns as a whole. Before discussing the 
permanent effects of their ascendancy upem the future coufk 
of European history, it may be worth while emphasizing a fact 
which forced its attention on us more than once in earlier pages 
o£ thu book: the continued existence of the Hun empire very 
quickly became a vested interest in many parts of Europe. In 
the West, Aetius, the champion of the landrii aristocracy, mwn- 
tained himself between 4*5 and 439 solely by means of Hunnic 
auxiliaries supplied by Rua and Attila, and continued to be on 
friendly terms with the Hun rulers until the eve of the campaign 
in Gaul in 451. Even after that, he seems to have thought it 
incredible that the Huns should undertake hostilities agamit 
him and hb friends in Italy. He was probably looking forw^ 
to years of co-operation with Attila even after the Catalaunian 
Plains: otherwise he could scarcely have made the grotesque 
mistake of leaving the Alpine passes unguarded in the spring of 
452. There can be no doubt that the great landowners, whose 
position was upheld by Aetius, entertained a similar attitude 

towardsthcHuns. True, Avitusdbliked their unruly b^viour 

on hb esute at Avitacum in 436 (p. 67 above) and the invasion 
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of 451 was altogether terrifying, but who else, save the Huns, 
could have safeguarded hb property from the encroachments 
oftheVingoths, Burgundians, and Bagaudae? It seems reason¬ 
able to suppose that in the thirties and forties of the century the 
landed aristocracy of the West were cUsposed to favour the 
continuance of a Hun empire which would lend them militsury 
support whenever they fotmd themselves m difficulties. But, it 
may be pointed out incidentally, there were men in the West 
who felt differently. Aetius, naturally enough, made no attempt 
to create a diversion in the rear his Hun friends when they 
attacked the Eastern Empire in 447. But we have already seen 
that he was criddzed for his inaction (p. 93 £ above). Some men 
evidently felt that be had missed an excdlcnt opportunity of 
ridding Europe of these barbarians lor ever. It wcrld be of pro¬ 
found interest to know who precisely these critics were, '^ey 
were busy again, it seems, when Attila crossed the Julian Alps 
in the spring of 453 without meeting opposition,' and thw 
general attitude may well have coincided with that of Salvian, 
who makes it perfe^y plain that, in his opinion, it was better 
to live as an among the Huns than as a poor man in the 
Empire of Aetius.' 

In the East it was not the landowning class that stood to gain 
from the existence ofthe empire of the Huns. On the contrary, 
the landownen did their utmost to induce Theodosius to fight 
Attila, and, >dten Marcian succeeded to the throne and made 
it his policy toH woXXd dofcAtl trup^xciv t6v it^ovtov, 

direct military action was taken almost imm^iately to over¬ 
throw the Hun domination of central Europe. In the East, as 
we have seen, it appears to have been the merchants, traders, 
and manufacturers who supported Theodosius. Such a conclu¬ 
sion should occasion no surprise, for, in hb analysb of the forces 
which maintained Chin^ds Khan's empire, Fox writes thus 
(p. I33,cf. pp. 67,106): 

*Nor must we leave out of account the influence of the merchants 
who flocked to Mongolia from Central Asia and the border regions 
of the Great Wail as aooo as a suble state bad been created by 
Chinghb. TbeKmerchants...werequicktoseetbegreatadvantage 
which would come to them if a man of [Chinghb'i] genius were to 
etubliih a Ann rule over Northern China.’ 

' Sm Prerper, to., quoted oa p. 143, a. 1 above. 
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It b difficult to r«*bt the impresdon that the same held good of 
the East Roman merchants in the days of the Huns. Even 
before Ae arrival of the latter, the frontier towns on the Danube 
had plied a considerable trade with the Virigothi who then 
Uved directly north of the river. In fact, without thb trade the 
VUigo^ could scarcely live at all, for, after Valens’ three 
campaigns in 367-9 Athanaric was ready to capitulate, we are 
told, ‘quod commerdb vetitb ultima necessariorum inopia 
barbari ttringebantur’.> But the Visigoths can have had very 
li^e to offer in return to the traden of these cities in comparison 
with the Huns of Attila’s day, who were receiving 2,100 lb. of 
golden Roman coins every year from Theodosius. Consider 
Eustace again, the merchant of Apamea (p. 175 above). In the 
days of Perozes or Finu, king of Penia (453-84), he was reduced 
to throwing in hb lot with a small band of Huns on the Persian 
border, presumably in the hope of receiving some pickings fix>m 
the plunder taken by hb companions. In the peaceful days of 
Atdla he would have been able to travel quietly and trade hb 
Syrun wares anywhere he chose between the Caspian and the 
Rhine. As it was, we know that hb life was one of risks and 
hazards; he must certainly have regretted the collapse of Attila’s 
empire. 

Finally, we have considered the possibility that tome of the 
Germanic kings were comparatively well satisfred with their 
position under Atdia. Thb, of course, can be no more than a 
suggestion, but if in fact they were dbsatisfred, we can only say 
that they were peculisuly blind to the advantages of them 
bondage.* 

In all thb it will be observed that the arrival of the Huns 
released no new social or productive forces that might have 
transformed the condition of the Roman Empire. It was not 
possible for them, as it was for some of the Germanic kings’— 
and indeed for the Eastern Emperon themselves in the long 
run—so to alter the position of the peasantry as to make possible 
their eventual liberation. None the less, fUrther research into 
the social hbtory of the Eastern Empire may well show that, at 
a critical time, they played an important, if unwitting part in 

' AwB. nvfi. 5. 7. 

* Ct the uttmacr of Ardaric and Atdia, Jetdano, Git. mvui. 192, quoted on 
9. id6 above. 

* See on thif point F. Bnfcls, Origm if iMi Naidtr, p- 177 f. 
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the preservation of the East One of the greatest dangers in all 
aodcnt todedes was the fact that, owing to the low productive 
methods available, land had an ineviuble tendency to concen* 
trate rapidly into a very few hands, and we know that the 
paralysis of the West in the fifth century was largely due to this 
extreme concentration of land. Theestatc-ownersweresostrong 
that the government stood powerless before them. In the East, 
however, the landlords were opposed, as they were not in the 
West, by a comparatively powerful arid wealthy class of mer¬ 
chants, traders, craftsmen, and the like. We have seen reason 
to suppose that the fxiitmrf of the Hun empire, and the policy 
adopted by Theodosius and Chryuphius towards that empire, 
tended to strengthen this das of merchans and craftsmen at 
the expense of the landed aristocracy. When the social relation¬ 
ships existing within the Eastern Roman Empire have been 
more fully analysed, it may well appear that the ascendancy of 
the Huns was thereby an important factor in postponing the 
struggle between the government and the landownen which 
racked Constantinople at a later date and finally, after many 
vicissitudes, resulted in the victory of the landlords. Of course, 
the issue was not without its complications. The merchant of 
Viminadum had little reason for gratitude towards Theodosius, 
and the wan of 441-3 and 447 caused untold damage and lost 
to the traden of the frontier towns. Yet that same merchant 
had prospered during the thirties in Viminadum, which he 
certainly would not have done had Mardan succeeded to the 
throne twenty years earlier and had begun his provocative 
measures when Attila was still a young man. And despite the 
devasution of the frontier towns, their trade must have con¬ 
tinued, for, as we have seen, the Huns would have perished 
wiihoutit. Intbepre3entsuteofourknowledge,nocertaiDtycan 
be attained on consderations like these, fiutthescepticalmaybe 
asked: In the longrunwbowat it that benefited from the 3,100 lb. 
of gold that reached the Huns every year? After all, the Huns 
extorted the money because they wanted to spend it. 

Ill 

The question of the results and significance of the Hun ascen¬ 
dancy has been discussed by Bury, whose condusions are 
accepted by Alfhldi and othen.' Bury argues that the existence 
' B1U7, iMr Rmm fliyui, i, p. sgr 1 ; AUBUi, M. p. B8. 
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of the Hun empire ‘helped to retiid the whole proce* of the 
German dumcmbennent of the Em|^’, and that it did this 
^ ways. In the first place, the Huns, by conquering the 
Germanic peoples of central Europe and holding them in check, 
pressure on the Roman fiontiers for many years. 
True, the Huns thcnBcI\-es devastated the Roman provinces 
both in the East and in the West on several occasions, but, in 
Bu^s opinion, these devastadom were no worse than those 
which would have been carried out by the Germans if the Huns 
had not been there. In fact, soon aAer the beginning of the 
fifth century Italy was almost completely free from barbarian 
attacks launched from the Danube basin. It was only in 453 
that such atucks were renewed. Again, we know that after the 
death of the usurper John in 425 the plundering raids of the 
Germans into Gaul were considerably restricted, and this was 
certainly due to the Huns* conquest of the Germatu who had 
hitherto been pressing on the Roman frontier. In the second 
place, both the Eastern and particularly the Western Empire 
were provided with considerable numbers of Hunnic anviliarj .^^ 
who, whatever the social implications of their activitia, were, 
as Bury says, ‘an invaluable resource in the struggle with the 
German enemia', such as the Visigoths and Burgundians. 

It will be noticed that, in one important rapect, this view 
coincida with the cottclusioos reached in the pre%ioui section: 
it was Buiys opinion that the Huns, so far from hastening the 
coUapse of the Roman Empire, actually delayed it. We 
tentatively to this conclusion by examining the Huns in relation 
to the inUmal condition of the Eastern, but not the Watem, 
Empire; Bury reached it after a consideration of the txUnal 
relations of the Empire as a whole. Yet it may be suggated that 
Bury's view should be modified. Granting that the Germans 
were held in check when Attila was leader of the Huns, the 
same cannot be said of the periods before and after his career. 
It is difficult to imagine that, if the Huns had never appeared, 
any such cataclysms would have shaken Europe as were caused 
by the two great watward driva of the nomads c. 376 and t. 405. 
These two data are landmarks in the process by which the 
Empire fell. When the Goths crossed the Iowa Danube and 
fought at Adrianopic, and when the Vandals, Alaio, and Sueva 
crossed the Rhine, the Roman Empire very quickly became 
something basically difiTerent fit>m what it had t^en, say, in the 
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time of Julian ($61-3). These two westward thrusts of the Huns 
drove the Germans far deeper and far ualitr into Gaul, Spain, 
and even Africa than would have been possible for them if the 
Huns had not been at their heels. Take the case of Alaric. Can 
we suppose that he would have been content with a miserable 
career as half-fnend and half-foe of the Romans, half in their 
pay and half cheated out of it, if the rich lands of the Danubian 
plain had been available to his men? He has caught our 
imagination by hit capture of Rome in 410; but we must not 
forget that throughout hit career he was a man for whom 
retreat was impossible. In his search for land, upon which his 
followers could settle and grow their crops in peace, he never 
dared to turn towards the north, and he ^ed with his problem 
sdll unsolved. Again, in the years which followed Attila’s death 
the Ostrogoths %vere reduced to outright starvation as a result 
of their experiences at the hands of the Huns. They were com¬ 
pelled by tbeir sheer want of food to obtain land and money 
from the Romans. How different their history would have been 
if they bad been allowed to live on peacduUy north of the 
Danube and in southern Ruaaa, where they might have con¬ 
tinued for many yean to exploit the numerous races included 
in the empire of Enuanarich. 

Hence, even if the Germanic invasions were retarded between 
430 and 455, they were accelerated both before and after those 
dates. Without the appearance of the Huns there would have 
been no Vingothic kingdom of Toulouse, no Ostrogothic king¬ 
dom in Italy, no Vandal kingdom in Africa at tarlj as in fact 
thm mrt. T^t Germans would eventually have set up thdr 
kingdoms in Gaul, Italy, and Africa it of course undeniable; 
but without the Huns they would have done so at a more 
leisurely pace.* 

The Huns (^yed an important rdc in European history for 
les than a hundred years. But we have seen that, despite its 
brevity, tbeir appesuance had profound consequences for the 
subsequent development of western Europe and may have had 

' iMynoiUngercaepwtwhkfatbeHiBaplByiDBuir'itbcotrordtecontiaient 

cvtftS by be Meb to espUfe the &I1 of the Roibm) Empite (ib. p- S*' 

tor tku cbeoey bM not wen owtptiwce It dmild min be obMmsi UuU be doa 
Mt oe ci toolt ibe uBportmoce of ibe ewnti wfakb fellowed tbc yew 376. Sec mbo 
bb judidoia mtmrfci «a die ti|7tiftemMee of d>e bente «f the Crntmlmiuiiin nmin mnd 
oflbeNed>o,II>.,p.tp4.miid Jir*eriwr(Leodoo, 1918}. 

pp. t49fr., 135^ 
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wnrid^ble influence <wi the East. But the effects, which we 
have tried to trace, were all indirect. They were caused by the 
^pla^i^t of other peoples and by the trade of the Romans. 
Did the Hum make no dtrert contribution to the progress of 
Europe? Had they nothing to offer besides the terror which 
uprooted the Germanic nations and sent them fleeing into the 
Roman Empire? The answer is, No, they offered nothing. 
Tpieir society was such that they could make no contribution 
like those of the Gennans, the Persians, and the Arabs. They 
ww mere plunderers and marauders. A character in Priscus 
briefly and admirably describes what they did: ‘Being them¬ 
selves contetn|Muous of agriculture,' be says, ‘they descended 
upon the Gothic food supply and snatched it away like wolves, 
so that the Goths occupied the position of slaves and toiled for 
the sustenance of the Huns.'* 


' FHkw, p. mB. ^11. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE SONGS OF THE HUNS 

0« the longi menUoned by Priicui' the re*der ibould consult H. M. 

Caiadwick, Tht Htnk At*, csp. p. 84 f., idem, TJh Cr«c<A 0/ LiUraOirt, l 

•* P* 57®» reUtiom ©f mch primitive singers vrith their 

»udience,G.Tbon»ioo, Af«f*uiii«dPW»7(L<»don, i^46),pp.a4ff. t 

Chndwick quotes ui interesting ptralkl to the duet from Widtith, 

103 ff. : Then SriiKng and I to sing with clear voica before 

our victorious lord; loudly rang out our muac as we played the 

harp. Then it was openly confessed by many brave-h«fted and 

experienced men that they bad never heard a better song.’ In our 

pasmge, however, nothing is said of an accompaniment. Chadwick* 

is to believe that the two men were prctfessiooal minstrels, 

and this seems probable enough. But one may be permitted to doubt ^ 

Chadwick’s view (accqitod by Klaebcr, p. aSi) that the songs were 

rendered in the Gothic langioge. It is highly unlikely that there . 

were any Goths present at the banquet, and it is impossible to believe 

that the Scourge of God had tal^ the trouble to learn GcUuc. 

Even if be had, why should his minstrels sing hii praises in a foreign 
language? I would abo diment from Chmdwidt’s view* that, in 
Imcning to these songs, Allila ’uras following Gothic custom’, if by 
this we are to undersuod that the custom was not native to Hunnic 
society; rather, I would repeat the view expressed in another con¬ 
nexion by Chadwick himself* that ‘siiniUr poetry is the outcome, or 
rather the expression, of similar social conations'. Schrbder’s view 
that the songs sung by the barbarian girls as Attila rode into his 
village* were Gothic is in my opinion smtenable. 

By these cridatms I do not wish to conceal my debt to Chadwick's 
masterly volumes. 

APPENDIX B 

THE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF 441 

A Nxw view of the chronology of the events recounted in Priscus, i 

frag, t, has been proposed by Ensslin.* He points out that on 
90 December 435, wbm serving on the eommusion which drew up < 

the Theodosian Code, Epigenes was M^giitir serinenm,* but on 

' p. 317.14: Me p. 117 above. * Mt., p. 86. * 1b., p. 8^ 

*0.76. ' Primi, p. 304.9; Kt p. IIS ebovc. 

* F.'W., Suppib. V. 663 (oxTeedng ju. v, tgs6-7, P- S)* 

*C7%.i.L6.t. 
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i5Noveii)bcr438hewMMa/ir<(raHinonM.' HethtrtforeooDcItida 
th*t Epigene*’ quecstonhip, and contcquently Ku cmbuiy to AttiU 
and the ngnatiire of the Treaty of Margua, muat date from the end 
of 438 or later, fiw Priacm otplicidy deacribes him in this fragment 
aa quaestor.* This argument has been accepted by E. Stein* who, 
however, for an unstated reason dates the embassy to a year not 
earlier than 436. 

I have fleeted this argument. It seems incredible that Prbeus, 
in this extract, shoxdd have given xis a review of tome five yean of 
Romano*Hun relations without any chronological indication. The 
manoeuvres of Plintha to be aDo%ved to conduct the negotiations 
with Attila arc represented as following direedy on his intrigua 
with regard to the negodadons with Rua. If Ensalin is correct, then 
Prbeui is guilty of inconceivably bad writing. Furthermore, if this 
theory be accepted, it follows that Attila and the Romans waited 
for foxir yean at least (434-8) before establishing diplomadc contacts 
with each other. Hus was not the way of the Huns. It seems much 
simpler to suppose that Priicui has prematurely described Epigeaes 
as quaestor than to believe that frag. 1 covers four or five years 
of firontier history. Considering that Priscus wrote his bo<^ more 
than thirty yean Uter, such a slip would be pardonable. In addi* 
don, with tlte tradidonal chronology of these yean we can explain 
why the war of 441-3 was fought at all. 

In 443 Atdla demanded that the East Roman government should 
pay him 6,000 lb. of gold in a lump nun. Why did be choose pre- 
ebdy this figure? Why not 5,000 lb. or 7,000 lb.? Andwhyonthk 
occasioa alt^ did he demand the payment of a lump sum at all? 
The answer to these quesdons in my opinion is simple. The Peace 
of Margus was signed in 435, Theodosius paid none of the annual 
tribute, which had been fixed at 700 lb. of gold, amd Atdla in 443 
therefore demanded the arrears, fixing 6,000 lb. as a round sum. 
Explicit evidence in favour of this reading of the events will be found 
in Pritcus* where Attila expressly says that the war was caused by 
the iK»*payment of the tribute. If the Treaty of Margm dated only 
from 438 or 439, how did he arrive at the 6,000 lb.? 


APPENDIX C 
VALIPS 

Otnt only source of informadon about Valips is Priscus, frag, i a, 
where we are told how he setxed Noviodunum. Who was be? 

* p. S0l. II. 
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Momnucn cp. Wocber* tuggats that Vdipi’ expedition, under- 
Uken by the Rugi alone, wai intended to be preparatory in fome 
way to Attila'i great invanon ct 441. E. Polaachck* luggat* Aai 
Valipi wai a Hun, but for three reasoiu thii leemi unlikely: (a) there 
u little roora for a Hun commander capable of acting indepenctotly 
of Attila and Bleda on the Roman frontier at thi» date; (*) it h not 
likely that 1 foreigner other than Attila and Bleda could have incited 
the Rugi to go to war with the Roman* at thii time; (e) it ia incre¬ 
dible that a Hun at thh date would have ihui himself up ina dty and 

courted a siege, a* Valip* does here. I believe that Valips was a 
chieftain of some Rugi settled tpuiak the Roman Empire; a study of 
Priscu*’ usage will show that the word vswnpfinv, which be uses at 
p. 478. 9, always implies a rebellion, not a foreign int^n. Con¬ 
sequently I have not subscribed to Mooumen's suggestion. Rappa- 
port> em in saying that the Rugi undertook this raid in company 
»nth the Huns: Pritcui dots not say that 

It is impoBible to date the incident precisely. It must fall after 
454, the date with which Priscus' narrative began. Again, 
frags. I a and t i appear in the manuscript in the order in whieh I 

they occurred in the origiaa] work, the i«ge of Noviodimum by 
Valips mutt be dated before the siege of Kamua by Attila in 441. 

We can only say then that Valips took Noviodunum sometime in 
the period 454--4I- I- Schmidt* dates Valips r. 435, but gives no j 

evidence. For tome interesting remarks on the Rugi see Reynolds | 

and Lopes’ and add (hat Germanic philologiits have also failed to ' 

offer a convincing etymology of Valips’ name. ^ 

APPENDIX D 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 441-3 

FRAOUtim I f, a, and 3 are all that remain Priscus* account of 
the great Hun invasion of the Eastern Empire in 44>-3. Gftlden- 
penning* puts frag. 3 before frag, a because (a) at the end of the 
former we hear of the capture of some forts of which Priscus speaks 
again at the beginning ftag. a; (i) the beginning of frag. 3 tells 
oTAttila’s demand that the Romans should restore some Huns who j 

deserted to them, and this was hk usual plea at the commence- '* 

ment of a war; (<) the Huns only cross the Danube in frag, a: there 
ia no mention of their crossing it in frag. 3, and therefore frag, a 
refen to a later stage in the campaign than 5.* 

' Rmm ■WtAtsfifr, viii, iKR pp. 88 ff. 

* P.-W. xvii, i<94 (.T. 'NotiodaniaB' (7}. 

> P.-W. i ( 2 ^. R.), 1415. * GodUdSt, p. 119. •pp.43fl‘. 

* Cwddch^ p. S41, a. 68 4. * Idem, p. S4t, a. 8p. 
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This trmiupoaition a* accepted by Bury* and by E. Stein* but not 
by Seedc.* I believe Sceck to be right in rqecting it. 

Tbe first ofGOldenpennuig’sargtimeats can scarcely stand. There 
is no reason to suppose that the ypoCpptov of frag. 9 is one of the 
fpoOpid Twa of frag. 3. Why should the Roman ambaeadors of 
fing. 3 complain to Attila of the capture of only one if in 

fact several tpoOpio and the large city of Ratiaria had also fallen? 
The Huns say, in rej^y to tbe ambassadors, ^ o6k Ap^ducwoi. dM' 
duweOi«v0) TeeCha Ipdonew (frag. 3). Surely this statement could only 
have been ntade at the begimung of a campaign? As for the third 
argument, the Huns irkt^ Im acroia the river in frag. $, for Ratiaria 
lay on the southern bank. The decisive phrase has been overlooked 
by GOldenpenning. In frag. 3 Attila sends a letter to Theodosius 
rCW Ts fvydAMv Kcd tOv fdpuv «tp<, 6am wpofdMi voOli toO woMuw o4k 
AUmvto. The last six words show that the war was already in pro* 
gress and that frag. 3 did not tell of how it broke out. 

But if tbe war b^ot in frag. 3, how does it come about that 
negotiations are in prog r e ss in frag. 3 and hostilities are at a stand¬ 
still? The words ToCns toO toMwow* show that fighting has already 
f V«*n place. When AttiU says to tbe Romans il . . . rrp6{ «6>eiwv 
6pif^anat>, we see that further fighting may well break out, as in fact 
it did. Evidently a t e m p o r a ry truce has been arranged. This is 
confirmed by Count Maixellinus, s.a. 44t, who tells us that Aspar, 
tbe Afeginirr mUibim, made a truce for one year with the Huns after 
the invasion had begun. I coodude then that frag. 2 tells of the 
beginiting of tbe invasion of 441, and that frag. 3 tells of the break¬ 
down of Asparis one-year truce. Goldcnpenning ia right, however, 
in saying that frag. 1 i refers to events later than those of frags. 2 
and 3. 


APPENDIX E 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE YEARS 44&‘50 

Th* standard histories show some confusion as to the date of 
Anatolius’ final treaty with Attila. No date at all b given by Seeds.* 
Bury* dates it loosely to ‘449-450’. The CAf//.’ has *449?’ I believe 
that we can reach some certainty, if we reroem^ that John of 
Antioch, frag. 199, b a direct continuation of Priscus, frag. 14, as 
was ptunted out by E. W. Brooks.* . 

Since it b John’s custom merely to transcribe hb authorities 


> iMr SmHm i, p. S 74 . 

* ri. p. a9<- 

' vi, pp. sd6 ff. 
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verb»tixn, it foDow* thJit wt hive in his frag. 199 Priscus’ ovm 
account of what happened when Anatolius returned from lus 
negotiations. Theodosius suspected the Isaurian Zeno of plotting 
a rcbeiUoD and took measures to forestall him: be sent a certain 
Maximinus to Isauropolis and di^tched a naivl expedition to the 
East. Butinthenudttofthcseactivitn,whichcannothaveeccupied 
more than a couple of months, the Emperor received news of 
Hoswria't message to Attila, invitug him to atuck the Western 
Empire. Now Bury* has shown beyond doubt that this news reached 
Thcodosiui about June of 450: thwe fore Anatolius' final embassy to 
Atdla mutt be da^ to Ms^ or April of that same year. But it is 
clear from Prtscui, frags. 19-13, Anatolius set out not very long 

after Maximinut and Priscus had returned. I have little doubt that 
Maximinut' embaary must be dated to the autumn of 449, and 
Edeoo’s nusnon to Constantinople to the spring or early summer of 
that year. 

It is clear from this, I bqie, that the traditional date of Maxi- 
minus’ embassy, 448, b improbable: an entire year cannot have 
dapsed between h and that of Anatolius. The chronology of the 
reladont of the East Romani with the Hum in the last yesus of 
Theodositu, in my opinioo, b correctly set out in the following table: 

447 The invasion of the Eastern Empire by Attila. 

4^ Peace n^tiationi conducted by Anatolius (Mareellinus, 
i.a. 448). 

449 Oubtaoding questions discussed by Edeco in Constantinople 
and by Maximinus in Attila’s headquarters (Priscus, frags. 
7-8). 

450 Complete peace setilentent arranged by Anatolius and 
Nomus. 

Thb dating of Maximinus' embasy was first proposed by Tlllcmont,* 
but has been ne^ected since. Observe fiuther that we have evidence 
in J. Fleming^ that Martialb was MagitUr offitunan and that Zeno 
was MagisUr taUiUm per OritaUm in 449. Both of them are in these 
offices in Prucui, frags. 7-8, but we have 00 evidence that they held 
them in 448. 

A final point caUs for comment: who was the Maximinus whom 
Theodosius sent to lauropoUs in the eariy sununer—doubtless at 
the beginning of the campaigning season—of 450? I think there 
can be little doubt that thb was Priscus’ friend, though the matter u 
not diseuw e d in Ennlin'i biography of .Maximinus.* If Prbeus bad 

' 3 »S. b, t9i9, p. 10. ■ Mtl. vl, p. 

* 'Akten A. eptwilsbciien Synedt wmbJ. 449*. AW. ^Ckr. ^ Wits, ta Ctuu^, 
av. t »9S7. Pf>> 53.47- 

* DibOagnpby VIII 
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introduced a new Maximinui in tbe loit portion of hu work which 
liy between frag, la (where tbe ambeaidoc b last mentioned) and 
fr*S' i 9 Sh ^ Maxuninus in tbe latter extract would 

require an adjective or a qualificatory phrase of some kind so as to 
dittingubh him from the Maximinus w^ had dominated tbe narra* 
dve hitherto. In fact, he b given no qualification and hence must 
surely have been identical with the ambassador. 

Priicus sa>a in frag. i6 that he was in Rome on the eve of Attila‘s 
campaign in Gaul, i.e. he was there in 450. But he refers in tbe first 
person plural to what he saw there^'we saw, when we were in 
Rome...' What b the meaning of the plural? Who was in Priscus' 
company on thb occasion? We need have little hesitation in sub* 
seriUitg to the general view that it was Msutiminus. Priscus was hb 
aiMuor in 449 and again in 459-3, and be b unlikely to have been 
atmtTT to anyone eW in tbe meantime. But if Maximious was at 
Isauropolis in May (or thereabouts), the vbit to Rome must be 
dated to tbe end of the year—ny, November or December. The 
purpose of the embassy to Rome then was probably connected 
with the discussions between tbe two emperors occa&oned by 
Hortoria’s intrigue with Attila. Beyond that we cannot go. 

It hu been pointed out by Ensslin* that on 8 November 450 a 
certain Maximinus etmts wu given a letter by Pope Leo at Rome to 
deliver to some churchmen at Constantinople, and that thb Maxi¬ 
minus wM Priscus* friend, in Erustio’s opinion, U very probable.* 
Now, Leo uys that he b sending the letter ptt Uhm aortram Musi- 
minum amium, a very unlikely phrase if Maxuninus wu a pagan. 
Enolin in fact believes that iMlb Maximious arKl Prbeus were 
Christians; but I must admit that I do not find hb arguments con* 
tdneing and hesitate to accept thb identificatioo. 


APPENDIX F 

THE SITE OF ATHLA'S HEADQTJARTERS 

Trb only clue to the approximate site of Attila's chief village b pro¬ 
vided by Priscus* sutement that tbe journey to it Involved the crossing 
ofthcriversdpA"«v,TJyai,andTifl^,p. 300.9.* That the ambassa¬ 
dors did not oxMB the Th^ b maintain^ by GQldenpenning,* Dicu- 
lescu,* M. Fluss,‘ and by many others. They all place Atdla’i camp 
in the steppe north of KOrO s -s ee, for example, Guldenpcnning* 
and Ihculescu*—but no reasons are given. Now the Tbeist bad a 


> Alt. dt, p. 4. » CC Leo, 75 In Mb&«. AL 1 ». 90s. 

’ GC Jadiaa, CM. xniv. 176. * P- 95 ^ ^ 

• p. 86. ‘ P.-W. vi 941,1.V. TTeM’, and ib. 1470, t.v. TlBa'. 

* p, 369, a. loOs. P- 5®* 
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vast variety of aames in aadent writers and a further crop appears 
in medieval tunes: see the Ikt given by J. Melich.’ It will at once 
occur to the reader that none ^ the forw listed by Melkh has the 
■y which appears in Priscus’ Tlyec, and therefore MOllenhofT, cited 
Melich, follows Tomaschek in supposing that Tlyot is a copyist's 
error for Tbot. Plus, P.-W. vi, 14^, agrees that Tlyot is comi|rt 
and suggests Tijat. This is having it both ways. Either (a) Tlyat is 
not the Theia and Attila's camp u«r near KOrdt, or (i) Tlyot is an 
error for Tteot or the like, in whidt case the ambasndor did cross the 
Theta and Attila’s camp was kH near Kdrdt. In view of Priscus’ 
statement that these were the largest rivers in the neighbourhood, 
I find it bard to believe that the Thela is entirely omitted. If the 
second of these alternatives is rgected, w« must suppose, it seems, 
tbst Priscus had never beard of (be Tbeiis, which appears unlikely. 

There is not enough evidence to identify the other two rivers with 
certainty, and an enormous number of guesses has been ofiered.* 
We can only say that, if we are right in supposing Priscus’ ^yo$ to 
conceal the name of the ThcM, the should probably be 

equated with some river lyii% west of the Theiss. 

APPENDIX G 

THE ALLEGED GOTHIC NAMES OF THE HUNS 

Bury it following the vut majority of icholan when he writes as 
follows;’ The most notable fact in the history of the Huns at (his 
period it the ascendancy whidi their German subjects appear to 
have gained over them. The most telling sign of this influence is the 
curious ctreumstance that some of their kings were called by German 
names.’ The German names of the Huns have become a matter of 
dogma among historians, but I mutt confess myself sceptical after 
examining the lists pven by Moravciik in his fyimttiwOireiea. He 
has coUeMed all (be known Hun names without exception and 
has added a bibliography cf studies of them. Now it is dear from 
his wodc that, for every scholar who claims such and such a Hun’s 
name as Geitiianic, thm k at least one other scholar who claims it 
as Turkish or the like. Tlie names are so numerous, and this varia* 
(ton of opinioa it so regular, that one is forced to the condusion that 
the evidence is simply inadequate to allow us to reach any certainty. 
And it u easy to see why this must be so, for the bases on which the 
philologists are working are in many cases too insecure to permit 
■ KUiograpbr Vllt above. 

' Sk, to* nampte, Dieukaeu, La; PukE, P.-W. v. 1708, av. ‘Drieea’i Toma^ 
ebeS, P.>W. V. 16^ av. 'DrcBkoii'; Fliaa P^W. vt. i47i-t. 

' laur Jltmm i, p. B7I 



THK ALLEGED GOTHIC NAMES OF THE HUNS tn 
•dentific deductiora to be diikwn. Take the name of 
Hodgkin/ obaerving that it ii unlUtely that a Hun of fuch authority 
would have had this Greek name, niggcsti that thia ii a Greek form 
of lome luch name as On^gesh. On the other hand, Marquart* 
believes that the name is Gothic and is equivalent to Hunigit, It 
is clear that both proposab inv^ve the assumption that Priscus 
thought the name sounded somewhat like a Greek name which was 
familiar to him and consequently alttrad it and made it into that 
Greek name. This assumption is unavoidable; but we esm go 
farther. In a late document’ Onegesius apparently is mention^ 
again, but thii time the author who mentions him is not a Greek 
speaker, but a German speaker, and Onegesius becomes Hunagasiui. 
This writer too has failed to give us the exact sounds which made up 
the man’s name, but has altered them and given them a Germanic 
flavour.* Take as a second example the one Hun name which 
resembles a Latin word. Donatia was a Hun 'king* who lived 
north of the Black Sea and was visited by OIym{»odorus t, 412.* 
It is out of the question that he bore a Latin name. Olympiodorus, 
our sole authority for him, when he beard the name, chou^t that 
it tmembled a Latin word \riiich he knew—he was ^miliar with 
the Ladn language—and so alUttd the name to a more congenial 
sound than the original. The point of all this is that the names given 
in our Greek texts, which we try to derive, have not been preserved 
in a pbonetical transcripdoo, but have been tubjeeied to various 
alterations by our authorities. In &ct, most Hun names must have 
reached our Greco-Roman authorities from oral Gothic sources, and 
so will have undergone a double alteriuion: they will have been 
approximated first to Germanic sotmds and then to Greek or Roman 
ones. I do not wish to suggest that aU Hun names have been 
changed out of recognition, but how can a philologist expect to 
derive such a name as Oftor, which is also given as Upur, or Rua, 
which also appears as Ibtga, Roilas, &c.? 

In the text, then, I have not suggested that any Hun ever bore 
a Germanic name, and there b no ancient evidence that any Htm 
ever did. But there b excellent evidence for the reverse: the Goths 
often took on Hunnic names.* Those who arc as sceptical of the 
philologbts in thb matter as the present writer b will welcome the 
artide by Reynolds and Lopes Ibtcd in Bibliography VIII above. 

*0.740. • » The V, p. 49 #. 

• &. Hodgkin, p. i»3. but note thet tbe teodin* Hmataitm » now afassdoeed. 

• M ^ Above* ^ LI 

• joedsne*, Gtl. lx. j8 ‘RooMai Mseedonum, Gred Romaeorum,... Gosbi 
piemmiue [doibSm] mutusotur Huanenan*. 
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